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For  Barbara,  Virginia  and  Caroline 


A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Alexander  Pope 

A  little  art  can  he  dangerous,  too. 
Horace  Peck 
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Night  Visitor 


THERE  ARE  a  hundred  ways  to  begin  a  book — this  is  an  editor 
speaking,  and  I've  seen  them  all.  You  can  try  being  your  own  hero 
(though  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  novelist).  You  can  pretend  that 
the  life  you're  explaining  isn't  your  own,  and  pin  the  crime  on 
someone  else.  Once  you've  laid  out  your  ingredients,  you  can  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  keep  on  until  you  reach  the  end,  and  then 
stop — the  Alice-in-Wonderland  approach.  You  can  start  at  the 
end  and  work  backward — a  technique  known  in  my  business  as 
the  point-of -no-return. 

Or  you  can  start  in  between,  and  play  both  ends  against  the 
middle,  which  is  the  method  I'm  using. 

The  advantage  here  is  that  your  protagonist  has  an  outside 
chance;  the  trick  is  to  'find  the  true  crisis,  the  moment  when 
there's  a  real  choice  left.  Speaking  for  myself,  I'd  put  that  mo- 
ment somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty — give  or  take  five  years, 
depending  on  your  habits  and  your  blood-pressure.  Physically , 
you've  begun  to  prefer  doubles  to  singles.  Mentally  (if  you  still 
enjoy  thinking)  you've  admitted  that  your  groove  is  getting 
deeper,  though  it  hasn't  quite  shut  out  the  sky.  Spiritually,  you're 
doing  your  damnedest  to  accept  that  groove,  nine  days  out  of  ten. 

Of  course,  you're  still  having  those  tenth  days,  when  you  can 
burn  up  the  court  on  your  own,  or  your  best  friend's  wife  sur- 


prises  you  with  a  look  that  brings  back  temptations  youve  locked 
away  for  keeps.  On  those  tenth  days,  you  feel  sure  you'll  crack 
that  special  jackpot  and  move  permanently  to  Capri.  ...  At 
such  times,  the  walls  of  your  comfortable,  well-policed  groove 
seem  tight  as  a  coffin  and  twice  as  lonesome.  You'd  be  less  than 
human  if  you  didn't  begin  rewriting  the  rule-book — never  mind 
the  lessons  you've  learned  in  those  forty-odd  years,  or  the  scars 
you  collected  in  the  learning. 

This,  in  short,  is  an  attack  of  chronic  adolescence,  complete 
with  scenery  and  background  music;  this  is  a  season  to  beware. 
This  is  why  I'm  beginning  my  own  story  in  the  middle,  in  a  year 
when  I  was  still  captain  of  my  soul. 
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So  we'll  skip  youth  for  now,  with  all  its  overrated  glories — the 
torments  of  first  love,  the  companions  lost  too  soon.  We'll  skip  my 
first  date  with  Eunice  Canova.  Never  mind  the  morning  at  Man- 
darine High,  when  Tony  Cole  made  the  deal  that  was  to  shape  his 
future  and  my  own.  Or  the  summer  in  Jersey  when  I  met  Julia 
Peck.  We'll  start  with  a  tenth  day  in  the  winter  of  '53,  just  after 
I  had  turned  forty-four. 

Dave  Story  is  the  name.  (They  called  me  Duke  on  the  Florida 
campus,  but  it  didn't  stick  after  I  moved  North.)  I've  a  wife  who  is 
probably  better  than  I  deserve,  a  boy  at  Taft,  a  girl  at  Country 
Day.  We  live  in  a  salt-box  on  a  commuters'  hillside  known  as 
Rocky  Ridge;  it's  been  all  ours  since  January,  when  I  paid  the  last 
of  the  mortgage  out  of  the  firm's  Christmas  bonus. 

I've  a  job  that  suits  me — fiction  editor  at  Darby  House,  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  On  this  particular  day,  the  office  was 
running  like  a  chronometer,  and  three  of  our  titles  were  first- 
division  best  sellers  on  every  list  from  the  Times  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle.  Regardless  of  the  general  state  of  the  book-busi- 
ness, I  was  positive  we  were  headed  for  a  banner  spring.  I  was 
even  positive  that  I  loved  Mary  and  the  children;  I  hoped  that 
Mary  loved  me,  though  I  hadn't  asked  her  lately. 

There  would  be  no  chance  to  ask  her  tonight.  Mary  had  stopped 
at  school  that  afternoon,  picked  up  Gail,  and  driven  to  Albany 
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to  visit  her  aunt.  But  I  didn't  mind  the  thought  of  an  empty  house 
when  I  turned  into  our  driveway.  Life,  at  the  moment,  felt  good 
enough  to  sing  about,  though  I  didn't  raise  my  voice  above  the 
motor.  (Householders  on  Rocky  Ridge  seldom  raise  their  voices 
in  song — especially  after  dark.) 

When  she's  away  overnight,  Mary  always  gives  our  cook  extra 
time  in  Harlem — so  I  was  a  little  startled  to  find  that  the  down- 
stairs was  brightly  lighted,  though  no  one  was  parked  in  back.  It 
was  one  of  those  surprises  a  commuter  absorbs  by  degrees,  like  a 
delayed  take  in  show-business.  Compulsions  grow  hardy,  if  you've 
commuted  long  enough — hardier  than  most  emotions,  including 
fear.  Right  at  that  moment,  shifting  into  second  to  hold  my  mo- 
mentum on  the  driveway  seemed  more  important  than  the  fact 
that  I  had  a  visitor  in  a  supposedly  empty  house. 

I  remember  closing  the  garage  door  softly.  I  even  remember 
circling  on  the  lawn,  so  that  I  could  look  into  the  French  windows 
of  our  living  room;  I  was  feeling  a  little  like  a  burglar  now  myself, 
and  rather  enjoying  it.  Then  I  saw  that  Tony  Cole  was  seated  in 
my  favorite  armchair.  He  was  drinking  my  Scotch,  and  smoking 
a  cigar  from  the  humidor  I'd  put  aside  for  George  Darby.  So 
help  me,  he  couldn't  have  looked  more  at  home  if  he'd  made  that 
final  mortgage  payment  himself. 

I  blinked  twice,  but  he  was  still  there  when  I  looked  again. 
What's  more,  it  seemed  entirely  natural  to  find  him  there.  Tony 
Cole  had  always  belonged  to  everything  he  touched,  and  vice 
versa. 

He  must  have  felt  my  eyes,  for  he  glanced  up  from  the  news- 
paper he  was  reading  and  smiled  at  me,  standing  there  in  my  own 
window-frame  like  a  traveler  who  has  lost  his  way  and  is  afraid 
to  ask  directions.  Tony  waved  a  casual  greeting,  just  as  I'd  known 
he  would.  Then  he  opened  the  window  and  ushered  me  in. 

"You  shouldn't  leave  your  front  door  unlocked,"  he  said.  "But 
then,  you  always  were  a  trusting  soul." 

"We  never  lock  doors  on  the  Ridge,"  I  said.  I'd  picked  up  his 
tone  at  once,  as  though  it  were  only  day-before-yesterday  and  not 
twenty-odd  years.  "How  did  you  find  your  way?" 

"I'll  always  know  how  to  find  you,  Duke." 
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I  was  still  staring  a  little,  while  he  waved  me  to  one  of  the  fac- 
ing love-seats  before  the  fire,  and  sat  down  in  the  other.  No  man 
had  the  right  to  look  that  timeless — no  one  but  Tony  Cole.  His 
profile  was  still  sharp  as  a  cameo;  there  was  no  more  than  a 
fleck  of  gray  in  his  dark  hair,  and  it  scarcely  showed  by  lamplight. 
The  corduroys  he  was  wearing,  and  the  tieless  sport  shirt,  would 
have  seemed  years  too  young  on  me,  even  if  Mary  had  let  them 
past  the  door.  They  suited  Tony — and  so  did  that  steady  smile.  It 
reminded  me  (if  a  reminder  was  needed)  that  I'd  always  been  his 
friend,  no  matter  how  he'd  used  our  friendship. 

"Why  aren't  you  in  Mandarine?"  I  asked. 

"Mandarine's  home  plate,  these  days.  I  still  take  trips." 

"Did  you  bring  Julia?" 

"Julia's  holding  the  fort  on  Bay  Street,"  he  said. 

"Where  did  you  leave  your  bags?" 

"I  didn't,"  he  said.  "I'm  traveling  light.  Remember  the  shrimp 
fleet?" 

"Of  course." 

"Remember  how  we  used  to  play  hookey  and  go  out  as  deck 
hands?  Three  days  ago,  I  went  down  to  the  boat-basin  to  do  just 
that.  Then  I  changed  my  mind,  and  hitched  a  ride  on  one  of  their 
ice-trucks.  When  I  found  he  was  taking  his  load  to  Bridgeport,  I 
asked  him  to  drop  me  at  your  mailbox."  Tony's  smile  was  un- 
changed as  he  sketched  that  vagabond  impulse:  and  this,  too,  was 
quite  in  character.  "As  you  see,  I've  made  good  use  of  my  time." 

"Mary  will  be  sorry  she  wasn't  home." 

"Stop  being  polite,"  he  said.  "Be  natural.  Are  you  as  snug  as  you 
look  here?" 

"Mary  has  always  wanted  to  meet  you,"  I  said. 

He  gave  me  another  of  those  reproving  looks  I  knew  so  well. 
"Come  off  it,  Dave,"  he  said.  When  he  used  my  real  name,  I  knew 
I'd  gone  too  far — but  I  went  on  regardless.  This,  after  all,  was  still 
my  domain,  even  if  he  had  appropriated  it  for  reasons  of  his  own. 

"She's  wanted  to  meet  you  for  years,"  I  said. 

"Come  off  it,"  he  said.  "You  never  mention  me  to  your  wife,  if 
you  can  avoid  it.  I'm  not  the  type  that  goes  down  with  wives."  He 
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held  up  his  palm  Indian-fashion — another  familiar  gesture,  when 
he'd  made  a  point  and  wanted  to  soften  the  blow.  "Will  she  be 
back  later?" 

"She  won't  be  back  until  tomorrow." 

"Then  we'll  have  time  for  a  visit,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "Show  me 
your  dream-house." 

iii. 

I  took  him  through  the  place  from  top  to  bottom,  including  a 
close-up  of  our  new  silent  oil-burner,  and  the  children's  ping-pong 
room  in  the  attic.  The  tour  ended  in  the  library,  which  also  served 
as  my  study:  at  least,  it's  the  place  I  keep  my  whiskey  and  my 
checkbook.  I  passed  up  my  real  workshop  on  the  bedroom  floor, 
glad  that  Tony  had  not  paused  to  ask  why  that  particular  door  was 
closed.  (Not  that  he  didn't  know  exactly  how  I'd  been  earning  my 
living  these  many  years;  not  that  I  was  consciously  covering  up. 
In  fact,  I  was  sure  that  my  job  at  Darby  House  was  the  real  reason 
for  his  call.) 

"Our  guest-room  bed  is  always  made  up,"  I  said,  when  I'd 
poured  him  another  drink.  "I  suppose  you  can  still  wear  my 
pajamas.  You  did  at  Florida." 

"I'm  not  staying,  Duke,"  he  said.  "Joe  Mickler  will  collect  me  in 
the  next  half-hour." 

"Who's  Joe  Mickler?" 

"Wake  up,  boy,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "Joe's  the  truck  driver  who 
brought  me.  Frankie  Mickler's  youngest." 

"And  who  the  hell  is  Frankie  Mickler?" 

"Wake  up,"  he  said.  "Frankie  was  in  the  class  below  us  at 
Mandarine  High.  He  married  Eunice  Canova.  Don't  pretend 
you've  forgotten  Eunice." 

"I  remember  Eunice,  all  right,"  I  said.  To  be  exact,  I  was  re- 
membering her  with  embarrassing  vividness.  In  my  junior  year 
at  that  same  high  school,  Eunice  had  initiated  me  into  the  mys- 
teries of  love — or,  at  least,  love's  more  violent  counterfeits. 

"If  I  hadn't  rescued  you,"  said  Tony,  "you  might  be  Joe's  father 
now." 
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"Eunice  and  I  never  planned  to  marry." 

"Don't  quibble.  You  escaped  Mandarine,  thanks  to  me.  Look 
where  it's  landed  you.  Can't  you  even  say  you're  grateful?" 

Speak  for  yourself,  I  thought — but  of  course  you  never  will. 
"We  escaped  together,"  I  said.  "Don't  forget  I  helped  too." 

"You're  damned  right  you  helped,"  he  said. 

"I've  often  wondered  why  you  went  back,"  I  said. 

"Mother's  house  was  still  there.  I  found  it  was  a  perfect  place 
to  work.  Why  shouldn't  I  go  back?" 

"Either  Mandarine  or  you  has  changed,"  I  said.  "It's  hard  to 
believe  that  Mandarine  has  improved." 

"It's  no  disgrace  being  broke,"  he  said.  "A  man  must  settle  some- 
where, after  he's  seen  the  world." 

"I  can  remember  when  you  said  you'd  never  settle  down."  If 
I  was  throwing  left  hooks  now,  it  was  only  to  test  his  reflexes.  I'd 
long  since  learned  that  it  was  impossible  to  land  a  solid  blow  on 
Tony  Cole.  "Wasn't  it  quite  a  change,  after  Paris?" 

"It's  only  home  plate,"  he  said.  "I  still  travel,  whenever  I  like." 

"Mary  and  I  have  traveled  too,"  I  said. 

My  visitor  let  his  eyes  rove  on  the  library  walls  to  check  the 
Kodachrome  enlargements  of  our  summer  at  Murray  Bay,  our 
winter  holidays  in  Mexico  and  Jamaica.  We'd  missed  Europe,  so 
far,  though  we  could  have  afforded  the  trip  for  several  years.  Of 
course  I  knew  just  why  I'd  stayed  clear  of  Paris — and  why  I  had 
taken  Mary  to  Havana  last  month,  instead  of  to  Florida.  But  then, 
so  did  Tony. 

"You've  feathered  a  nice  nest,  Duke,"  he  said. 

"Is  that  why  you  took  a  thousand-mile  truck  ride?  To  make  sure 
I'd  come  in  out  of  the  rain?" 

"You  won't  believe  it,"  he  said.  "But  it's  one  of  the  reasons." 

"Now  it's  your  turn  to  stop  being  polite,"  I  said.  'What  do  you 
really  want?" 

But  he  could  roll  with  that  punch,  too.  "Joe  was  on  the  Boston 
Post  Road,"  he  said.  "I  remembered  you  lived  here— so  I  asked 
him  to  detour  before  he  went  on  to  dump  his  load.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  you'd  settled  down,  Duke." 


"Come  out  of  ambush,"  I  said.  "What  have  I  got  that  you 
want?" 

"My  new  book  is  finished,"  he  said.  "Will  you  publish  it?" 

So  that  was  the  counter-punch — and  it  rocked  me  on  my  heels, 
even  though  I  had  expected  it.  From  the  moment  I'd  found  him 
in  my  house,  I  had  half-hoped  that  he  had  come  North  again  to 
look  for  a  job,  or  even  to  borrow  money.  To  my  shame,  I'll  admit 
that  I  had  been  burning  for  a  chance  to  say  I-told-you-so.  I'd  been 
ready  to  howl  with  his  former  friends  (a  sizeable  wolf-pack)  that 
he'd  squandered  his  life — to  say  nothing  of  a  talent  I'd  believed 
in,  as  implicitly  as  I  trusted  my  own  ability  to  breathe.  Now  that 
he'd  made  his  announcement,  I  realized  that  the  hate  and  the 
envy  I'd  stored  up  over  the  years  had  simply  vanished.  In  my 
heart,  I'd  always  known  that  he'd  come  through — and  who  cared 
if  his  world  had  damned  him  to  oblivion  long  ago? 

"Did  you  bring  the  manuscript?"  I  asked. 

"Almost,"  he  said.  "Three  days  ago,  I  thought  it'd  be  fun  to 
drop  it  in  your  mailbox  and  skedaddle.  Then  I  remembered  the 
other  jokes  I've  played  on  you — and  decided  to  come  in  person." 

"What  other  jokes?"  I  said. 

"The  time  you  were  almost  expelled  from  Florida,  for  cribbing 
me  through  an  exam,"  he  said.  "The  time  at  Columbia,  when  I 
nosed  you  out  for  a  job  on  the  Record.  The  time  I  stole  Julia.  I'm 
not  sure  you  saw  the  point  of  those  jokes,  Duke.  Putting  a  time- 
bomb  in  your  mailbox  might  have  been  one  too  many." 

He  got  up  on  that,  and  went  to  poke  up  the  fire;  once  again,  I 
fought  off  the  feeling  that  I  was  the  visitor  here.  Clearly,  I  was 
expected  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  reading  his  newest  novel.  If  I 
clamped  my  teeth  on  that  request  for  a  moment  more,  it  was  only 
in  the  vain  hope  I  could  make  him  suffer. 

"Where's  the  book  now?"  I  asked. 

"On  my  desk  in  Mandarine,"  he  said. 

"I  hope  it  has  better  luck  than  Carnival/'  I  said. 

I  saw  him  wince  at  that,  and  guessed  the  sting  was  only  skin- 
deep.  Rue  du  Neant,  his  first  book,  published  by  a  fairly  respectable 
firm  in  the  late  Thirties,  had  sold  for  a  time.  Carnival,  which  came 
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out  a  good  ten  years  later,  had  been  issued  by  the  Harlequin  Press, 
one  of  those  art-boy  outfits  with  a  mailing  address  in  the  New 
England  backwoods.  It  had  sunk  without  a  trace  (beyond  a  few 
waspish  reviews  in  the  quarterlies)  shortly  before  the  Harlequin 
Press  went  bankrupt. 

"Carnival  was  my  best  book,"  he  said.  'Who  cares  what  the 
critics  said?" 

"Is  this  new  one  better?" 

'Would  I  be  here  if  it  wasn't?" 

"I'm  glad  you  survived  the  beating,"  I  said.  "Some  of  the  boys 
at  Daly's  were  afraid  you  hadn't." 

He  gave  me  a  long,  hard  look — but  he  still  didn't  seem  the  least 
bit  ruffled.  "Did  you  vote  with  the  majority,  Duke?" 

"I  never  vote  against  friends,"  I  said.  "It's  nice  to  know  you're 
happy,  Tony."  My  effort  to  sound  like  an  editor  on  his  night  off 
had  been  a  failure.  In  fact,  I  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  try.  I 
could  see  that  he  understood  my  shame  perfectly. 

"Have  you  ever  known  me  when  I  wasn't  happy?"  he  asked. 

"You  weren't  a  novelist  when  I  knew  you  last,"  I  reminded 
him.  "Except  for  a  night  in  Paris  I'd  rather  skip." 

"I'm  a  novelist  now,"  he  said.  "Don't  hold  it  against  me  if  I 
travel  by  truck." 

"It's  a  spotty  trade,"  I  said.  "It  also  has  its  rewards.  If  you're 
ready  to  reap  yours,  I'd  be  glad  to  help." 

"Fair  enough,  Duke,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I  bought  that.  I'll  even 
apologize  for  taking  Rue  du  Neant  to  another  house." 

"Skip  that  too,"  I  said.  "What's  the  new  one  about?" 

"I'd  rather  not  go  into  details." 

"What  does  Julia  think?" 

"Julia  says  I'll  never  do  anything  finer." 

"Tell  me  about  Julia,"  I  said.  "How  are  you  living?" 

"You  know  how  we've  lived,  Duke." 

He  had  me  there,  of  course.  Ever  since  that  night  in  the  Rue 
Madeleine  (which  I  still  refused  to  remember),  I'd  stayed  clear 
of  them  both — but  I  could  name  every  move  they'd  made.  I  knew 
just  how  they'd  scraped  through  their  Paris  years;  enough  well- 
traveled  friends  had  climbed  five  flights  to  poke  into  the  eyries 
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they  inhabited,  to  marvel  at  their  serene  certainty  that  Tony  was 
destined  to  be  immortal.  .  .  .  Still  others  had  told  me  how  they 
left  France,  a  jump  ahead  of  the  Wehrmacht — and  how  Tony  had 
fought  the  Second  World  War  as  a  chairborne  captain  in  the 
O.S.S.  In  more  recent  times,  other  friends  (breaking  motor  trips 
to  South  Florida)  had  stopped  in  Mandarine,  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  motel  they  had  built  on  Bay  Street,  where  the  Cole  man- 
sion had  once  been  a  landmark. 

"So  IVe  kept  in  touch,"  I  said.  "Just  as  you  knew  I  would.  Now 
you've  found  me  again — and  you  intend  to  use  me.  Shall  we  let 
it  go  at  that?" 

"No  hard  feelings,  Duke?" 

"You  know  better,"  I  said.  "In  fact,  you  knew  better  that  night 
in  Paris." 

"I  went  abroad  to  write,"  he  said.  "Julia  followed,  to  make  sure 
I  delivered.  We  left  you  high  and  dry,  and  you  took  it.  Now 
you've  forgiven  us.  You're  quite  a  guy,  Duke:" 

"You'd  found  your  job,"  I  said.  "I'd  always  had  mine.  It  was  as 
simple  as  that." 

"Julia  was  your  girl,"  he  said.  "But  you  let  her  follow  me." 

"Sure  I  did.  I  couldn't  stop  either  of  you." 

"At  the  time,"  he  said,  "everyone  thought  I  was  a  bastard.  I 
suppose  they  still  do.  Why  didn't  you  make  it  unanimous?" 

iv. 

I  looked  at  him  hard,  and  made  the  look  last.  It  was  one  of 
those  questions  you  should  answer  straight-off,  or  not  at  all.  Still, 
I'd  earned  the  right  to  make  him  wait  a  little. 

George  Darby  would  have  had  a  fast  answer  for  that  question. 
So  would  Ed  Gordon.  (George  and  Ed  were  two  of  the  class- 
mates who  had  watched  Tony  take  off  for  the  Left  Bank.)  To 
them,  I  supposed,  Tony  Cole  had  simply  expired,  like  a  thousand 
other  geniuses  who  had  once  boarded  a  French  Line  boat  for 
similar  reasons.  True,  he'd  made  a  splash  with  a  first  novel — but 
hadn't  he  fizzed  out  with  the  second,  like  any  other  one-book 
wonder? 
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"Sure  it  hurt,  when  I  lost  her,"  I  said.  "Is  that  important  now, 
if  you  have  your  book?" 

"I  have  my  book,"  he  said.  "And  it'll  make  money  for  Darby 
House.  Don't  think  you'll  be  doing  me  a  favor  when  you  take  it. 
Will  you  believe  that  too — sight  unseen?" 

"I  believe  you,"  I  said.  What's  more,  I  did  believe  him — and 
to  hell  with  George  and  Ed. 

"And  you're  glad  I  stopped  by  tonight?" 

"Shall  I  turn  a  few  handsprings  to  prove  it?" 

"Maybe  you're  lying  in  your  teeth,  Duke,"  he  said.  "Maybe  you 
still  hate  me  like  poison." 

"I  could  never  hate  you  permanently,"  I  said.  "God  knows  I've 
tried." 

Had  I  expired  at  twenty,  I  thought,  those  words  might  have 
served  as  my  epitaph.  Watching  him  as  he  took  his  ease  at  my 
hearth,  noting  that  the  grin  on  his  too-handsome,  too-young  face 
had  never  wavered,  I  could  feel  the  embers  of  that  old  anger  stir 
in  me  even  now.  "You  should  have  brought  your  book  North,"  I 
said.  "I  could  have  started  it  tonight." 

"You've  waited  more  than  twenty  years,"  he  said.  "You  can 
wait  a  little  longer." 

"Darby  House  is  an  up-and-coming  outfit,"  I  said.  "We  plan  our 
lists  ahead.  Can  you  give  me  a  delivery  date?" 

"The  moment  I'm  in  Mandarine  again,"  he  said,  "I'll  put  it  in 
the  mail." 

"Are  you  heading  South  tonight?" 

"If  my  luck  holds,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  picking  up  the  shrimp  fleet 
in  St.  Augustine  and  sailing  back  to  Mandarine." 

"My  secretary  could  wire  Julia  and  ask  her  to  send  it." 

"Don't  strain  yourself,  Duke,"  he  said.  "Three  days  from  now, 
it'll  be  in  the  mail." 

"Word  of  honor?" 

"Word  of  honor,"  he  said — and  turned  smoothly  as  a  truck  horn 
sounded  on  the  state  highway  just  below  my  gateposts. 

I  watched  him  toss  off  his  Scotch.  There  would  be  no  holding 
him,  now  that  he'd  accomplished  his  mission.  I  tried  once  more 
regardless. 
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"Correct  me  if  you  like,"  I  said.  "But  I  gather  Julia  doesn't 
know  you're  here." 

"Julia  knows  I'm  on  a  holiday  after  the  book,"  he  said.  "Does  it 
matter  where?" 

"Not  if  you  say  it  doesn't,"  I  told  him.  "Your  secret  is  quite 
safe." 

The  horn  repeated,  and  he  opened  my  French  window.  "In 
the  old  days,"  he  said,  "we  didn't  have  secrets  from  one  another." 

"True  enough,"  I  said.  "There  were  just  things  we  forgot  to 
mention,  now  and  then." 

"I  guess  I  bought  that  too,"  he  told  me.  "Be  good,  Duke."  I 
watched  him,  as  he  continued  to  linger  there  in  the  open  French 
window,  against  the  icy  New  England  night.  Tony  Cole  had  al- 
ways chosen  his  exits  with  care.  "One  thing  more.  Did  I  ever  pay 
back  that  cash  I  borrowed  for  my  boat-fare?" 

"It  was  more  than  boat-fare,"  I  said,  "and  you  know  damned 
well  you  didn't." 

"Take  it  out  of  my  first  royalties,"  he  said.  "And  pay  yourself 
interest.  Believe  me,  you  won't  be  sorry  you  left  your  door  un- 
locked." 

He  went  out  neatly,  giving  me  the  debonair,  mock-military 
salute  that  had  been  one  of  his  trademarks  on  the  Florida  campus. 
I  half-rose  to  follow  him  to  the  driveway,  for  a  word  with  Frankie 
Mickler's  boy — and  decided  against  it.  I'd  had  enough  of  Mandar- 
ine for  one  evening. 

The  house  was  very  still,  now  that  Tony  Cole  had  gone.  In  the 
past,  life  had  always  come  to  an  untidy  stop  when  I  had  said 
goodbye  to  Tony  or  Julia.  As  of  now,  I  told  myself,  you've  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  for  that  manuscript.  Thanks  to  a  rigorous  training, 
you  can  handle  that  wait  with  your  eyes  shut. 

"This  time,"  I  said,  to  no  one  in  particular,  "you'll  put  up,  or 
else."  It  hardly  seemed  strange,  to  address  an  empty  room.  Not 
with  the  ghost  of  Julia  Peck  waiting  just  outside  the  door. 

I'd  kept  her  there  deliberately,  while  I  talked  with  Tony.  I  held 
her  there  a  little  longer  while  I  removed  all  traces  of  his  visit — 
burning  his  cigar-ends  in  the  fireplace,  returning  the  humidor  to 
the  shelf.  I  even  washed  his  glass  and  carried  it  into  the  pantry 
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before  I  stretched  full-length  before  the  fire,  and  let  the  past  flood 
in  upon  me,  with  Julia  in  the  vanguard. 

I  had  made  all  these  moves  in  self-defense,  since  there  was  no 
possible  way  to  explain  the  visit  to  my  wife.  Not  that  I  wished 
to  keep  the  past  from  Mary — but  Tony  had  been  quite  right. 
There  are  things  that  can't  be  explained  to  wives.  He  and  Julia 
were  two  of  them. 


It's  one  thing  to  entertain  ghosts  on  a  winter's  evening.  It's 
quite  another  to  keep  them  alive  at  seven-fifteen,  when  you're 
rushing  to  make  a  train.  By  mid-morning,  I  could  almost  believe 
I'd  dreamed  up  Tony's  visit,  and  the  special  problems  it  had 
created. 

Certainly  I  knew  better  than  to  mention  it  to  George  Darby 
when  we  went  to  our  weekly  editorial  conference.  Nor  did  I  say  a 
word  to  Mary  when  she  phoned  to  announce  she  was  home  again. 
(Her  aunt's  sinus  had  improved,  the  Hubbards  were  coming  for 
dinner  and  bridge,  and  I'd  better  stop  for  extra  gin,  since  Alec 
liked  his  Gibsons  ten  to  one.) 

As  usual,  I  reflected,  Tony  had  timed  his  visit  well.  No  one  had 
seen  him  come  or  go;  Julia  herself  had  slipped  in  later,  via  the 
back  door  of  memory.  How  could  I  convince  Mary  that  these  two 
revenants  were  still  part  of  my  life? 

The  letter  was  waiting  on  my  desk  when  I  returned  from  a 
staff  luncheon.  The  envelope  was  an  air-mail  special,  and  the  ad- 
dress was  typed.  But  I  knew  it  was  from  Julia,  even  before  I  read 
the  Florida  postmark.  Just  as  I  knew  what  she'd  be  saying,  and 
what  my  answer  would  be. 

I  kept  that  knowledge  strictly  to  myself  during  the  finale  of  the 
office  day.  Fortunately,  it  was  one  of  those  afternoons  that  kept  me 
too  busy  to  think.  .  .  .  On  the  five-forty,  I  made  myself  find  a 
card  game.  It  was  something  I  almost  never  did,  but  it  saved  me 
from  thinking  a  little  longer.  I'd  taken  the  late  train  purposely,  to 
give  the  Hubbards  a  head  start.  Just  as  I'd  hoped,  they  were  al- 
ready in  the  living  room  with  Mary,  and  Alec  was  acting  as  bar- 
tender. 
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Contract  is  a  substitute  for  conversation  with  the  Hubbards, 
and  Mary  takes  it  almost  as  seriously.  I'm  positive  that  I  didn't  let 
on  for  a  moment  that  I  had  something  on  my  mind.  It  troubled 
me,  just  a  little,  to  find  that  I  was  accepting  Julia's  summons  so 
promptly,  without  even  a  token  resistance.  It  troubled  me  still 
more  to  discover  how  easily  I  could  keep  that  surrender  from 
Mary.  As  easily,  in  fact,  as  I  had  hidden  Julia's  letter. 

There  was  even  a  valid  reason  for  a  trip  South  tomorrow.  For 
the  past  week,  I  had  planned  to  make  a  buisness  call  on  the  Univ- 
ersity campus  at  Gainesville.  Mandarine  is  only  a  short  drive  from 
the  University  of  Florida — but  there  was  no  point  in  a  discus- 
sion of  geography  between  hands.  The  Gainesville  visit  was  the 
sort  of  thing  I'd  been  doing  for  years — a  final  huddle  on  a  man- 
uscript already  earmarked  for  our  new  list.  I'd  even  brought  the 
book  home  with  me,  in  case  I  needed  an  Exhibit  A. 

Actually,  it  couldn't  have  happened  in  a  more  logical  way.  Our 
pauses  between  hands  were  infinitesimal:  when  I  said  that  I'd 
be  packing  a  bag  for  a  short  trip  South,  Mary  accepted  the  an- 
nouncement without  turning  a  hair.  She  didn't  even  bring  it  up 
when  the  Hubbards  had  departed  and  we  were  settling  down  for 
the  night.  Mary  had  accepted  the  demands  of  my  job  for  a  long 
time.  At  the  moment,  she  was  far  too  busy  rejoicing  over  her  last 
five-diamond  bid — a  semi-psychic  that  had  given  us  a  thousand- 
point  swing  on  the  final  rubber,  and  made  us  winners  for  the 
night. 
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The  Flight 


AT  SEVEN-FIVE,  just  before  the  alarm  Went  off,  I  thought  of 
Julia's  letter  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  Still  half-way  between 
sleep  and  waking,  I  remembered  almost  at  once  that  I'd  tucked  it 
into  my  briefcase  and  turned  the  key,  just  before  I'd  left  the  car 
in  the  garage.  Routine  has  its  points,  I  thought  hazily,  as  I  killed 
the  alarm.  For  years,  I'd  been  tossing  that  same  briefcase  through 
my  workroom  door;  it  was  my  last  act  before  I  greeted  Mary,  a  ges- 
ture that  separated  the  office  from  the  hours  that  belonged  to  her 
alone.  Last  night,  that  gesture  had  been  doubly  useful. 

My  toes,  I  noted,  had  already  found  my  bedroom  slippers  with- 
out awaiting  orders;  the  quilted  dressing-gown  that  Mary  had 
given  me  for  Christmas  blunted  the  stabbing  cold  of  winter.  I 
found  that  I  was  swaying  just  a  trifle,  in  the  space  between  the 
two  twin  beds.  It's  only  vertigo,  I  told  myself  firmly — you  don't 
have  hangovers  anymore.  .  .  .  Mary,  praise  Heaven,  was  sleeping 
peacefully.  This  morning,  I  was  glad  that  I  had  risen  ahead  of  the 
alarm. 

My  face  had  already  steadied  into  its  daytime  mask,  though 
there  was  no  need  for  masks  when  I  faced  Mary,  asleep  or  waking. 
I  left  the  room  with  a  silent  efficiency  born  of  long  practice.  So 
far,  I  had  made  no  attempt  to  focus  on  what  lay  ahead.  The  letter 
from  Julia  was  safe.  That  was  enough  for  now. 
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11. 

I  have  made  my  own  breakfast  ever  since  I  can  remember.  Call 
it  an  irrational  habit  that  persisted  into  married  life.  Like  other 
stubborn  bachelor  survivals,  it  was  something  I  could  hardly  ex- 
pect Mary  to  understand;  in  fact,  I  was  quite  sure  she  resented 
it. 

Perhaps  our  sleep-in  cook  resented  it  too,  though  I  had  never 
asked  her.  A  sleep-in  cook  was  still  a  novelty  to  us — and  though  I 
appreciated  her  value,  I  could  not  always  believe  that  she  existed. 
Not  even  today,  when  I  passed  her  door  on  my  way  to  the  kitchen, 
heard  her  contented  snoring — and  reminded  myself  of  the  care 
we  had  taken  to  install  her.  ...  As  Mary  had  pointed  out,  the 
house  had  a  maid's  room  of  sorts,  and  it  seemed  foolish  not  to 
utilize  it.  We  had  spent  over  two  thousand  dollars  making  it  both 
cheerful  and  habitable,  before  we  went  out  to  capture  Ellen. 
Servants  on  Rocky  Ridge,  said  Mary,  must  feel  happy  these  days 
if  one  meant  to  keep  them — otherwise,  they  went  to  work  in  the 
hat  factories.  Besides,  everyone  on  the  Ridge  had  at  least  one 
built-in  maid,  and  Mary  had  moved  to  the  Ridge  to  stay. 

I  put  Ellen's  phantom  firmly  behind  me,  and  slipped  into  her 
kitchen  via  the  pantry  door.  The  white  desert  of  the  drainboard, 
and  the  aseptic,  Monel-metal  cabinets  seemed  otherworldly  in 
the  grayish  light.  The  many-dialed  facade  of  the  electric  range 
could  have  passed  for  the  instrument-panel  of  a  space  ship  to 
Mars;  the  refrigerator,  towering  on  its  dais  like  a  surrealist  pagoda, 
purred  a  duet  with  the  automatic  heater,  a  sound  that  should  have 
been  cheerful  and  wasn't.  .  .  .  Ellen  (or  was  it  Ella?)  had  left 
last  night's  dinner  dishes  in  the  washer,  but  there  was  silver  and 
china  to  spare  these  days.  I  found  that  I  was  humming  too  as 
my  hands  began  their  familiar  chores,  though  I  had  no  more 
reason  to  feel  cheerful  than  the  Frigidaire. 

I  brought  out  the  cereal,  and  heated  water  for  the  instant  cof- 
fee. So  far,  I  had  not  quite  shaken  off  the  illusion  that  I  stood  a 
little  apart,  watching  a  stranger  make  these  automatic  moves,  and 
smiling  tolerantly  at  his  efficiency.  I  permitted  him  to  empty  con- 
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centrated  orange  juice  into  the  blender;  I  let  him  drop  a  slice  of 
protein  bread  into  the  Toastmaster,  without  making  the  slightest 
attempt  to  interfere.  It  was  only  when  he  reached  for  the  yellow 
bowl  I  used  on  cereal  mornings  that  I  could  feel  the  two  images 
blend,  like  a  camera  s-eye  view  that  has  just  clicked  into  focus. 

The  bowl  was  one  of  several  kitchen  relics  that  had  come  from 
Glen  Road  to  the  Ridge.  The  feel  of  its  crackled  china  surface 
brought  back  another,  far  less  handsome  kitchen  that  had  always 
exhaled  an  overtone  of  the  past,  regardless  of  the  weather  outside. 
That  kitchen  on  Glen  Road  had  had  patched  linoleum,  and  what 
Mary  called  water  bugs.  Its  smoky  beams  were  said  to  be  leftovers 
from  an  authentic  colonial  farmhouse — but  I  usually  bumped 
my  head  on  each  trip  to  the  icebox,  and  bumped  it  again  when  I 
stood  at  the  sink  to  help  with  the  dishes.  We  had  had  no  maid's 
room  on  Glen  Road,  and  no  dishwasher.  Not  with  a  son  just  en- 
tered at  Taft,  and  a  daughter  about  to  start  at  the  Country  Day. 

The  image  faded  as  stealthily  as  it  had  come.  I  took  my  break- 
fast into  the  pantry — realizing,  too  late,  that  I  could  have  cooked 
an  egg,  since  I'd  risen  ahead  of  the  alarm.  (Not  that  the  oversight 
was  serious:  Dr.  Raymond  had  advised  me  to  go  light  on  cereal, 
but  I  had  just  lost  three  pounds.)  I  drank  a  ten-ounce  glass  of 
orange  juice,  and  ate  rapidly,  with  no  appetite.  It  was  too  early  for 
hunger,  or  conscious  thought.  Thoughts  could  come  later,  when 
I  was  safely  out  of  doors. 

I  rinsed  my  breakfast  dishes  thoroughly  (a  precaution  that  went 
back  to  that  other  kitchen  and  its  water  bugs),  stacked  them  on 
the  drainboard,  and  tiptoed  back  to  the  bedroom.  Mary  was  still 
asleep;  I  crossed  to  the  wardrobe  where  I  dressed  on  train  morn- 
ings. When  I  had  flung  my  pajamas  at  the  hamper,  I  found  that 
I  could  face  the  full-length  mirror  without  cringing.  It  was  true 
that  my  waist  had  thickened  a  trifle  (Dr.  Raymond  was  quite  right 
about  those  starches)  but  I  looked  younger  than  I  really  was. 

Not  that  the  eyes  are  young  (I  told  myself  sadly).  Your  eyes 
have  seen  too  much  for  that:  they're  dog-tired  at  this  hour,  and 
tired  is  the  only  word.  But  there's  no  real  sag  to  those  muscles, 
and  your  brain  is  flexing  muscles  of  its  own.  What's  more,  you're 
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still  brown  as  a  lifeguard,  thanks  to  the  fortnight  you  and  Mary 
stole  in  Cuba,  to  celebrate  your  new  job. 

I  stepped  into  boxer  shorts  (the  uniform  of  the  desk-man  every- 
where) and  faced  my  day  in  earnest.  At  least  I  could  hope  that 
Julia  would  recognize  me.  There  would  be  no  need  to  present  my 
business  card. 

Dressing  as  mechanically  as  I  had  eaten,  I  took  the  top  shirt 
in  the  drawer.  Shirts  were  no  problem  since  Mary  had  started 
ordering  them  from  London;  the  ones  I  wore  on  train  days  were 
of  identical  white  broadcloth.  Another  shop  on  Regent  Street  had 
delivered  those  calfskin  brogues,  the  Argyll  socks,  the  carefully 
unemphatic  ties.  For  a  moment,  I  stood  before  the  clothes-press 
with  an  entirely  bogus  frown  (I  had  selected  today's  suit  the  night 
before)  and  let  my  hands  touch  the  rejected  coat-sleeves,  one  by 
one,  as  though  I  were  bidding  old  friends  a  last  goodbye.  .  .  . 
Like  the  yellow  bowl,  those  suits  were  milestones. 

There  was  the  unwise  shepherd's  plaid  I  had  bought  at  the 
College  Shop  (on  upper  Broadway)  during  a  reunion  at  Colum- 
bia. Beside  it  hung  the  two  worsteds  that  had  worn  like  iron,  and 
still  served  me  on  rainy  days.  Both  were  mementos  of  my  last  visit 
to  Brooks;  so  were  the  herringbone  slacks  and  the  tartan  coat  that 
were  a  standard  cocktail  uniform  on  the  Ridge.  Farther  down  the 
rack,  aloof  from  the  others,  were  the  six  tailor-made  suits  I  had 
ordered  last  month.  Like  our  Cuban  holiday,  they  were  testi- 
monials to  my  promotion:  three  stern  pin-stripes,  a  sharkskin,  a 
charcoal-gray — and  the  heather-brown  cheviot  I  had  bought  for 
myself  alone. 

Mary  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  fittings,  though  she  had 
helped  me  to  choose  from  a  book  of  swatches.  When  the  suits  were 
delivered,  she  had  been  upset  by  the  cheviot. 

"It's  much  too  hearty,  Dave." 

"That's  how  I  felt  when  I  bought  it." 

"Would  you  wear  it  to  a  conference  at  Darby  House?" 

"Why  not?" 

"It  makes  you  look  twenty-five,"  said  Mary.  "Especially  when 
that  streamlined  coat  is  buttoned." 
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"What's  wrong  with  streamlining?" 

"Wear  it  when  we  give  a  barbecue,"  said  Mary.  "Or  for  Satur- 
days at  the  Bowl.  I  can't  have  you  looking  twenty-five — not  with 
Ben  at  Taft.  Besides,  everyone  on  the  Ridge  knows  better." 

"To  hell  with  the  Ridge,"  I  said.  "What  right  have  they  to  guess 
my  age?" 

Now,  taking  the  beautifully  tailored  suit  from  its  hanger,  I 
repeated  the  curse  aloud.  Once  the  words  were  out,  I  had  no  real 
idea  what  they  meant.  I  wasn't  even  sure  just  whom  I  was  con- 
signing to  perdition.  Certainly  it  was  not  the  wife  who  still  en- 
joyed her  sleep  in  the  master  bedroom. 

I  hoped  that  Mary  would  not  be  too  disturbed  when  she 
checked  on  my  departure  and  discovered  that  the  cheviot  was 
gone. 

iii. 

When  I  was  ready  for  the  train,  I  picked  up  the  valise  I  had 
packed  last  night  and  carried  it  through  the  bedroom.  Mary  was 
still  dreaming  with  all  the  concentration  of  a  child.  I  watched  her 
awhile  from  the  hall  door;  I  had  always  enjoyed  watching  Mary 
dream,  even  when  it  was  a  dream  I  could  not  share.  .  .  .  Finally, 
I  crossed  the  hall  on  tiptoe,  and  opened  my  workroom  door.  My 
real  workroom,  not  the  cork-floored  den  I  had  shown  to  Tony 
Cole. 

Empty  of  furniture  (save  for  the  big  table,  the  office  chair,  and 
the  drop-lights)  it  was  crowded,  as  always,  with  galleys  and  man- 
uscripts in  various  stages  of  repair;  it  welcomed  me  gravely,  even 
as  it  cheered  me  with  this  evidence  of  fruitful  work  in  progress. 
The  walls  were  stacked  with  ad  layouts,  and  jacket-designs  de- 
picting red-headed  ladies  in  advanced  states  of  deshabille  (Darby 
House  had  been  betting  heavily  on  historicals  of  late).  They  gave 
the  room  a  rakish  air — as  though  this  were  the  haunt  of  some 
latter-day  Toulouse-Lautrec.  I  could  understand  why  Mary  kept 
the  door  closed,  even  when  we  weren't  expecting  guests. 

There  was  still  ten  minutes  to  spare  before  I  left.  I  sat  down 
under  my  work-light,  and  unlocked  my  briefcase.  My  hands  were 
shaking  a  little  when  I  took  out  the  letter. 
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Dave,  darling: 

How  shall  I  begin  this?  "After  all  these  years"  won't  do.  And  I 
don't  have  to  ask  if  you've  forgotten  us.  How  could  you"? 

Of  course  you've  heard  that  Tony  and  I  are  now  living  quietly  in 
Mandarine  and  that  we're  finally  married  (as  if  that  changed  anything). 
And  how  we  turned  his  mother's  quaint  old  relic  on  Bay  Street  into  a 
motel  that  really  makes  money.  Enough  and  to  spare,  until  Tony 
finished  his  next  novel. 

Yes  darling,  I  said  finished.  The  manuscript  is  on  this  desk  as  I 
write,  ready  for  the  printer.  And  if  you  tell  me  you've  had  a  long, 
long  wait  for  it,  I'll  kill  you.  (But  of  course  you  won't.) 

Say  you'll  come  South  to  me,  the  moment  you've  read  this.  I  say 
"me,"  not  "us,"  because  Tony  has  just  gone  off  for  a  cruise  with  the 
shrimpers.  If  you  remember  your  home  town  at  all,  you'll  know  he 
won't  be  back  for  days. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  clandestine  invitation,  darling?  That's  just  what 
it  is. 

Wire  me  you're  coming,  and  wire  right  away.  First,  I'll  want  you 
to  sit  down  with  the  new  book,  and  read  it  straight  through.  Then  we'll 
catch  up  on  everything — and  I  mean  everything,  darling. 

I  won't  say  a  word  about  the  book  now.  Only  that  it's  something 
you'll  be  proud  to  publish. 

I'm  mailing  this  just  as  it  comes  out  of  the  typewriter.  Probably  it 
would  sound  completely  mad  to  anyone  but  us — but  I'm  sure  you'll 
understand  every  word. 

Julia 

I  lit  my  first  cigarette  of  the  day,  and  burned  the  letter  with  the 
match.  As  an  added  precaution,  I  burned  the  envelope  too.  I  was 
trying  hard,  but  I  felt  no  guilt.  Julia  had  summoned  me  again, 
and  I  would  answer  her  summons.  It  was  as  inevitable  as  that, 
even  in  the  cold  light  of  morning. 

Thinking  back  on  Tony's  visit,  I  realized  that  Julia  could  know 
nothing  of  his  long  ride  in  Joe  Mickler's  truck.  I  could  not  believe 
that  he  had  deceived  her  deliberately;  by  his  own  admission,  he 
had  gone  to  the  boat-basin  with  the  idea  of  putting  to  sea  on  a 
shrimp-boat — and  had  changed  his  mind  when  he  was  offered  a 
free  ride  North.  By  the  same  token,  it  was  evident  that  Julia  had 
mailed  me  that  letter  the  moment  Tony  had  left  Bay  Street;  it 
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was  not  the  first  time  that  they  had  acted  independently,  from 
identical  motives. 

Both  of  them  needed  me  again.  That  was  the  important  point 
— and  it  was  a  need  I  could  never  translate  for  Mary.  Fortunately, 
there  was  that  other  reason  for  visiting  Florida — a  practical  busi- 
ness reason  that  any  publisher's  wife  could  accept  instantly.  I 
picked  up  the  manuscript  I  was  currently  editing  (the  book  that 
had  already  justified  my  trip  South,  so  far  as  Mary  and  the  Ridge 
were  concerned)  and  dropped  it  in  my  briefcase.  I  was  still  waiting 
in  vain  for  a  first  twinge  of  conscience;  visiting  Julia  in  Mandarine, 
after  twenty  years,  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Crazy  dialogue  was  already  bubbling  in  my  head — words  I 
might  still  speak  to  Mary,  if  I  crossed  the  hall  and  wakened  her. 

"Did  I  ever  mention  a  girl  named  Julia  Peck?" 

"Not  recently.  Isn't  she  the  one  who  married  your  best  friend 
instead  of  you?" 

"She's  the  one,  all  right." 

"Don't  say  it  so  tragically,  or  I'll  think  she  was  the  one  and 
only." 

"For  a  time,  she  was." 

"Your  Julia  sounds  like  quite  a  girl.  What  has  she  done  since?" 

"She's  lived  with  Tony  Cole.  That's  a  career  in  itself." 

"Is  it,  dear?" 

"For  over  twenty  years,  she's  stood  by  while  he  wrote  his 
books — " 

"If  this  story  has  a  happy  ending,  you'd  better  hurry.  You'll  miss 
your  train." 

"Right  now,  I'm  not  sure  about  the  ending.  But  I  can  tell  you 
how  it  started." 

"Why  not  tell  me  later — when  you  have  more  time?" 

"But  you've  got  to  understand.  These  are  my  two  oldest 
friends — " 

"And  one  of  them  has  written  books.  I  understand  perfectly. 
Does  George  publish  them?" 

"He  hasn't  so  far.  Tony's  offering  us  his  latest." 

'Will  Darby  House  take  it?" 

"Of  course  we'll  take  it." 
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"I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  dear.  Why  not  ask  the  Coles  here  for 
publication  day?  We  can  get  George  and  his  wife,  and  give  a  party 
at  the  Club—" 

I  picked  up  the  briefcase  and  left  the  study.  The  ghostly  duo- 
logue crumbled,  and  died  unmourned.  There  was  simply  no  way 
to  tell  Mary  that  some  worlds  could  never  even  meet — let  alone 
mingle. 

On  the  landing,  I  glanced  into  Ben's  empty  bedroom.  Ben  had 
taken  all  of  his  trophies  to  boarding  school:  the  neat  youth's 
bed  was  made  up  for  week-end  visitors  now,  and  only  the  scuffed, 
small-boy's  desk  advertised  the  original  tenant.  Pausing  in  the 
doorway,  I  refused  to  admit  that  I  could  not  recall  my  son's  fea- 
tures too  clearly — though  Ben  and  I  had  always  been  close.  Al- 
ready his  room  resembled  an  untidy  shrine  that  no  one  but  the 
cleaning  woman  visited.  .  .  .  You're  behaving  like  a  father  in  a 
silent  movie,  I  told  myself.  Emil  Jannings  in  a  snowstorm  couldn't 
have  pitied  himself  more. 

"Is  that  you,  Daddy?" 

I  moved  into  the  doorframe  across  the  way.  Gail,  our  twelve- 
year-old,  drowsing  in  her  nest  of  blankets,  spoke  again  in  a  voice 
foggy  with  sleep. 

"Are  you  going  away?" 

"Just  a  litde  trip,"  I  said — and  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek.  The  blond 
nimbus  of  her  curls  framed  a  face  that  would  be  pretty,  once  she 
had  outgrown  her  braces.  Gail  was  Mary's  daughter  more  than 
mine.  Like  Mary,  she  would  build  her  own  universe  in  time,  and 
hold  it  against  all  comers. 

"Come  back  soon,  Daddy." 

"As  soon  as  I  can." 

"And  don't  forget  a  present." 

"Have  I  ever  forgotten?"  This  is  another  moment  for  camera- 
and-sound-track,  I  thought.  One  of  those  glib  little  scenes  when  a 
parent  tries  to  be  sincere,  though  his  mind  is  elsewhere.  "Try  to 
sleep  a  little  more,"  I  said.  "You've  a  whole  hour  before  the  bus." 

I  went  downstairs  without  quite  hearing  her  drowsy  answer. 
From  the  archway,  I  stared  hard  at  our  living  room.  The  whole 
house  was  shadowed,  though  half-hearted  daylight  had  begun  to 
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invade  the  eastern  windows.  It  was  incredible,  I  told  myself,  that 
this  room  had  ever  been  warm  and  lived-in.  .  .  .  Another  host 
(not  you)  had  poured  brandy  here  last  night.  Another  husband 
and  wife  had  quarreled  and  made  up  on  that  canary-yellow  Vic- 
torian sofa.  Another  father  (older  and  graver  than  you'll  ever  be) 
had  paced  that  fieldstone  hearth,  while  his  son's  arm  was  being 
set  after  a  skiing  week-end.  Another  Lothario  (strictly  part- 
time)  had  kissed  a  visiting  divorcee  in  that  nook  beside  the  piano. 
I  turned  on  my  heel  and  left  the  house.  From  its  alcove,  the 
television  watched  me  go,  a  one-eyed  monster  that  had  long  since 
dismissed  me. 

iv. 

In  the  garage,  the  overhead  door  opened  with  no  more  than 
a  whisper  of  protest.  Standing  on  the  bluestone  oval  of  our  turn- 
around, I  looked  at  the  weather  for  the  first  time.  Evidently  there 
would  be  no  snow  this  morning;  but  winter  mist  lay  in  the  hol- 
lows, and  blanketed  the  Ridge  itself,  almost  to  its  spine.  Even  in 
full-foliaged  summer  we  could  glimpse  the  Sound  from  this  van- 
tage point.  Today,  I  could  barely  pick  out  the  shoulder  of  the 
Hubbards'  ranch-house  on  the  driveway  below. 

In  its  own  curious  fashion,  that  ranch-house  had  always  re- 
minded me  of  Tony  and  Julia.  The  resemblance  stopped  at  the 
threshold:  Alec  Hubbard  was  a  banker  with  no  visible  interest 
in  books;  his  wife  seemed  to  have  no  interests  whatever,  besides 
her  possessions  and  her  bridge.  Yet  I  felt  that  Julia  and  Tony 
would  have  built  just  such  a  house — if  you  could  picture  Julia 
on  the  Ridge. 

Reluctant  to  start  my  car,  I  continued  to  stare  down  the  slope 
at  Alec  Hubbard's  roof:  my  mind  fastened  on  the  Hubbards,  if 
only  to  delay  my  departure  a  moment  more.  Theirs  was  the  single 
modern  house  on  the  Ridge;  I  could  still  recall  the  gossip  Alec 
had  caused  when  he  bought  the  old  Broughton  place,  sold  it  for 
kindling,  and  built  this  glass-walled,  gunmetal  rookery  on  its 
foundations.  The  Hubbard  house  had  inspired  an  editorial  in  the 
Gazette.  Even  Mary,  who  was  seldom  really  catty,  had  compared 
it  to  a  gray  toad,  squatting  in  a  showcase.  .  .  .  That  house  had 
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delayed  the  Hubbards'  acceptance  for  at  least  a  year.  Of  course, 
the  Ridge  had  finally  realized  that  they  were  normal  citizens, 
despite  their  taste  in  architecture — but  this  was  largely  because 
Mary  had  championed  them.  Mary  was  never  less  than  neigh- 
borly. As  she  pointed  out,  a  community  like  the  Ridge  could 
always  use  new  blood.  Change  was  essential  even  here,  providing 
it  didn't  get  out  of  hand. 

I  wondered  if  she  would  have  been  half  so  charitable  if  the 
Coles  had  built  below  us — and  put  the  question  aside  as  un- 
worthy. 

Our  own  house  had  needed  little  remodeling  when  we  came  up 
from  Glen  Road:  our  principal  improvement  had  converted  the 
barn  into  a  two-car  garage,  with  a  breezeway  that  connected  it  to 
the  side  veranda.  The  house  proper  was  a  classic  saltbox  (with  a 
lean-to  wing  we  used  for  television).  The  sedate  interior  had 
needed  nothing  but  paint,  and  a  little  plaster  here  and  there,  to 
conceal  vagrant  flues.  Mary  had  painted  her  chimneys  and  clap- 
boards pearl-gray,  the  blinds  a  Williamsburg  blue;  she  had  called 
in  a  glazier  before  our  trunks  were  unpacked,  and  put  six-pane 
glass  in  every  window.  Later,  our  grass-cutter  had  barbered  the 
three  acres  that  dropped  to  the  river  bank.  Later  still,  he  had 
winnowed  the  jungle  of  scrub-cedar  on  the  slope,  so  that  both  our 
terraces  were  flooded  with  light.  The  result,  as  Mary  said  quite 
frankly,  had  been  worth  the  rather  alarming  expense. 

Finally,  when  the  last  indispensable  alteration  was  behind  her, 
Mary  had  given  her  house  a  name:  it  was  printed  on  her  station- 
ery, and  she  had  just  added  it  to  the  flank  of  her  new  station- 
wagon.  "High  Haven,"  I  admitted,  was  the  logical  label  for  her 
endeavor,  and  the  proof  of  its  success.  High  Haven  was  just  what 
Mary's  house  should  be — secure  without  smugness,  a  nest  that 
would  outlast  high  water  and  stand  firm  in  any  wind  that  blew. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  began  to  hurry  a  little,  though 
there  was  no  real  cause  for  haste.  In  the  reconverted  barn,  the 
Chevrolet  station-wagon  and  the  aged  Oldsmobile  convertible 
waited  side  by  side.  I  got  into  the  convertible,  twisted  a  trifle  to 
avoid  the  split  upholstery  of  the  seat,  and  stabbed  at  the  starter- 
button.  The  engine  coughed  a  good  deal  before  it  accepted  its  first 
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gulp  of  ignited  gas:  I  reminded  myself  that  I  must  stop  at  the  ga- 
rage to  have  the  battery  recharged — and  backed  into  the  turn- 
around. 

The  mists  had  swallowed  our  gateposts,  but  I  coasted  through 
like  an  aviator  flying  blind — then  braked  in  earnest  with  two 
wheels  on  the  state  highway,  forgetting  that  I  had  decided  to  be 
undramatic,  and  not  look  back.  High  Haven  sat  firmly  in  its  hand- 
tailored  acres.  Thanks  to  the  mist,  it  seemed  larger  than  usual — 
•a  compact  bastion,  haloed  faintly  by  the  hint  of  sunlight  to  the 
east.  It's  all  yours,  I  told  myself;  unlike  other  havens  you  could 
name  along  the  Ridge,  it's  bought  and  paid  for.  .  .  .  Why,  when 
it  lifted  its  roof  so  bravely  against  the  morning,  did  your  house 
seem  one  with  the  fog  that  mantled  it? 

Normally,  it  was  an  easy  twelve  minutes  from  my  driveway  to 
the  station.  When  I  had  driven  through  the  village,  and  parked 
on  the  concrete  apron  of  the  garage  that  serviced  our  cars,  I  saw 
by  the  gas-pump  clock  that  I  was  five  minutes  early,  not  three. 
That  meant  I  had  covered  most  of  the  road  at  a  roaring  fifty.  The 
compulsion  that  had  pushed  me  outdoors  this  morning  was 
meshing  in  gear. 

The  mechanic  who  took  repair  orders  at  train  time  approached 
the  car  door.  "Battery  acting  up  again,  Mr.  Story?" 

"I  don't  use  this  car  enough  to  charge  it,"  I  said.  "Will  you  put 
it  on  the  line?" 

"I'll  check  the  points  too.  Thought  any  more  about  a  ring  job?" 

"Not  a  chance,"  I  said.  "I'm  having  the  house  painted  this 
spring." 

The  mechanic  chuckled,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
languid  dance  of  the  ignition  needle.  It  was  a  joke  we  had  shared 
since  my  first  year  on  Glen  Road,  when  house  paint  was  definitely 
outside  our  budget,  and  this  same  convertible  had  been  our  fam- 
ily's only  transport.  I  took  my  valise  from  the  trunk,  while  the 
mechanic  slid  under  the  wheel  and  began  to  race  the  motor. 

"All  old  cars  are  oil-eaters,"  I  said.  "Let's  give  this  one  its  head 
awhile  longer." 

"Just  as  you  like,  Mr.  Story.  Pick  it  up  after  the  train  tonight?" 

"I'm  going  away  for  a  while.  You'd  better  put  it  under  cover." 
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I  found  that  I  had  stopped  dead,  with  one  foot  on  the  bumper: 
Mary  and  I  had  forgotten  to  discuss  the  disposal  of  the  car.  "Will 
you  phone  my  house  later  on?"  I  said.  "My  wife  may  need  it 
while  I'm  gone." 

"Don't  tell  me  that  new  Chewy  is  making  trouble  too." 

The  problem  of  the  car  was  eating  up  time.  My  eye  swept  the 
public  parking  lot  across  the  street  from  the  station.  There  was  the 
Barclays'  Minx,  and  Carl  Harris'  jeep:  both  neighbors  were  con- 
ditioned to  making  the  eight  twenty-nine  with  seconds  to  spare. 
While  I  watched,  Marty  North's  coupe  wheezed  into  the  lot,  and 
Marty  burst  through  the  door  to  break  for  the  platform  on  a  jog- 
trot 

"Do  whatever  Mrs.  Story  wants,"  I  said.  "I'll  miss  the  train  if  I 
don't  run." 

"You  got  time,"  said  the  mechanic.  "Mr.  North  just  runs  from 
habit.  Tell  you  what.  If  she  does  say  leave  it,  I'll  park  you  in  the 
carport,  behind  the  machine  shed.  There's  no  charge:  we  got 
room,  this  time  of  year." 

"That's  kind  of  you,  but — " 

"It'll  save  you  a  taxi-fare,  when  you  get  back.  How  long  you 
plan  to  be  away?" 

I  pictured  my  aged  convertible  (four-square  in  neglect)  gath- 
ering rust  and  ice-rime  while  I  lingered  in  the  South.  I  could 
hardly  explain  my  plans  to  the  mechanic,  when  I  had  not  ex- 
plained them  to  myself.  Yet  the  question  required  some  answer. 

"This  could  be  a  longish  trip,"  I  said.  "Suppose  you  leave  the 
car  for  a  week,  then  deliver  it."  My  answer  had  been  inadequate, 
but  I  felt  virtuous  enough  as  I  moved  toward  the  station  at  last. 
I  was  even  able  to  slow  my  approach  to  a  walk,  once  I  was  sure 
the  train  would  be  late  in  leaving;  today,  the  fact  was  advertised 
by  an  unusual  amount  of  express  packages  on  the  platform,  and 
the  way  the  porter  from  the  club-car  lingered  in  conversation  with 
the  newsdealer. 

In  the  weather-rotted  station,  the  file  of  chromium  coaches 
seemed  almost  indecently  modern:  the  club-car,  as  usual,  had  a 
special  aura  of  opulence.  I  felt  my  first  real  stab  of  guilt  when  I 
passed  its  step  and  exchanged  a  salute  with  Schuyler  Grove,  who 
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was  just  swinging  a  tooled-leather  attache-case  aboard.  For  some 
time  now,  I  had  felt  the  same  twinge  each  morning;  it  was 
merely  more  acute  today. 

From  the  moment  Mary  and  I  had  realized  that  we  could  move 
to  Rocky  Ridge,  I  had  admitted  the  importance  of  that  club-car 
as  the  ultimate  in  culture  symbols:  Schuyler  Grove,  who  was 
president  of  our  branch  of  the  Special  Car  Associates,  was  the 
living  demonstration  of  its  value.  The  Groves  were  among  our 
oldest  friends  here:  Mary  and  Jennifer  Grove  had  been  classmates 
at  Smith,  and  Schuyler  had  made  himself  our  mentor  from  the 
start,  when  the  house  on  Glen  Road  was  the  best  we  could  afford. 
It  was  the  Groves  who  had  sponsored  us  at  the  country  club 
(which  we  had  joined  for  the  sake  of  Mary's  golf).  Despite  a 
waiting  list,  I  was  sure  that  Schuyler  could  find  me  a  seat  in  the 
club-car  tomorrow,  if  I  saw  fit  to  request  it. 

I  let  my  eye  brush  the  windows  while  I  moved  along  the  plat- 
form toward  the  rear  coaches.  Most  of  my  neighbors  were  already 
inside,  deep  in  their  first  bridge  game  or  their  first  argument — 
though  argument  was  not  the  exact  word,  since  most  householders 
on  the  Ridge  thought  alike  on  fundamentals.  .  .  .  Schuyler 
Grove  and  I  had  little  to  say  to  one  another  during  the  frequent 
reunions  of  our  wives — but  he  considered  himself  my  friend,  as 
the  word  is  used  in  outer  suburbia.  Years  ago,  had  I  asked  his  help 
in  securing  a  club-car  seat,  he  would  have  considered  it  only 
natural;  perhaps  he  had  been  a  little  hurt  at  my  refusal  to  bring 
the  matter  up.  It  was  a  refusal  I  could  justify  to  no  one — least  of 
all  to  Mary. 

Mary  had  raised  the  question  of  the  club-car  more  than  once — 
now  that  I  had  every  right  to  a  seat,  and  could  easily  afford  to  add 
two  hundred  dollars  to  my  transportation  budget.  I  had  explained 
my  reluctance,  feebly  enough  (irregular  hours,  the  fact  that  I 
brought  manuscripts  to  the  train  and  thus  had  little  time  for  con- 
versation). A  week  ago,  when  Schuyler  himself  had  generously 
suggested  that  he  put  up  my  name,  I  had  turned  the  offer  down. 
Today  (despite  that  expected  stab  of  guilt)  I  was  glad  that  I  had 
persisted  in  my  refusal.  ...  A  seat  in  that  car  would  have  been 
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my  initiation,  proof  positive  that  I  belonged  on  the  Ridge.  I  was 
not  quite  ready  for  that  final  acceptance. 

Since  our  station  was  well  east  of  Norwalk,  there  were  always 
empty  window  seats  in  the  coaches.  I  settled  into  one  and  ran  up 
the  shade  to  admit  the  maximum  light.  My  briefcase  made  an 
adequate  desk.  When  I  extracted  the  manuscript  I  would  be  taking 
South  tonight,  and  selected  a  copy  pencil,  I  felt  the  last  of  my 
vague  malaise  vanish. 

Cutting  and  splicing  a  long  final  chapter,  I  was  only  half  aware 
that  the  train  had  pulled  free  of  the  station.  This,  after  all,  was  a 
sanctuary  I  had  inhabited  for  a  long  time.  It  was  still  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  world  of  Schuyler  Grove. 


At  Stamford,  a  blue-serge  phantom  tossed  a  coat  in  the  rack 
above  me,  then  settled  into  the  vacant  half  of  my  seat  with  a 
wheeze  like  a  half-hearted  bagpipe.  The  phantom  had  a  nervous 
cough  and  a  Herald-Tribune  that  rattled  viciously,  but  I  had 
grown  immune  to  such  distractions  long  ago.  When  my  seat-mate 
heaved  to  his  feet  and  left  me,  I  realized  dimly  that  the  aisle  was 
now  a  maelstrom  of  coat-skirts  and  clashing  briefcases.  The  bab- 
ble of  voices  was  oddly  gay,  as  though  these  bulky  men  (many  of 
whom  still  looked  half  asleep)  were  bound  for  jobs  they  really 
loved. 

Here  (since  I  could  no  longer  avoid  the  fact)  was  New  York. 
I  stayed  with  the  manuscript,  unwilling  to  emerge  until  the  last 
possible  moment. 

"All  out,  Mr.  Story." 

The  voice  at  my  elbow  was  pleasant,  even  benign.  I  looked  up 
at  last,  and  faced  a  white-haired  conductor  who  had  worked  on 
this  train  since  I  began  commuting. 

"On  my  way,  Fred." 

It  was  a  small  triumph,  and  I  had  celebrated  it  daily.  Thanks 
to  those  manuscripts,  my  neighbors  had  learned  to  pass  me  by 
as  they  cruised  the  aisles.  The  train-crew  and  I  would  have  the 
ramp  to  ourselves. 
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I  went  slowly  down  the  platform,  feeling  the  pressure  of  the 
city  even  in  this  chilly  cave.  My  office  was  a  ten-minute  walk  from 
Grand  Central;  eight,  if  I  took  the  short-cut  through  the  Roose- 
velt Hotel  tunnel.  Today,  I  strode  directly  into  the  open  air. 
The  tunnel  reminded  me  too  sharply  of  my  first  few  years  at 
Darby  House — when  time  was  precious,  and  I  always  took  that 
marble  alley  on  leaving  the  subway.  Today,  it  was  worth  two 
minutes  of  eternity  to  prove  I  could  reach  my  desk  at  any  hour 
I  chose. 

The  insulation  I  had  built  against  the  city  was  adequate;  it 
functioned  perfectly  while  I  traversed  the  six  blocks  to  my  office. 
In  that  brief  walk,  I  noted  only  that  it  was  bitterly  cold,  even  for 
January.  The  stream  of  late  and  expensive  commuters  in  which  I 
moved  seemed  as  intent  as  I.  Their  eyes  brushed  mine  at  intervals, 
but  I  felt  sure  I  was  unobserved,  as  secure  in  my  anonymity  as  a 
bat  in  Mammoth  Cave. 

In  the  arcade  that  led  to  our  bank  of  elevators,  I  broke  stride  to 
check  the  bookstore  window:  it  was  my  last  bit  of  ritual  before  my 
day  began  in  earnest.  Four  Darby  House  titles  (our  three  best 
sellers,  and  our  prestige  biography  of  Melville)  were  still  well 
displayed.  I  nodded  to  the  starter,  and  stepped  into  a  car. 

Darby  House  occupied  two  full  floors  in  this  modest  skyscraper. 
On  the  editorial  level,  the  visitor  emerged  direct  from  lift  to  re- 
ception room,  which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  dream- 
projection  of  one's  library.  No  attempt  was  made  here  to  display 
the  firm's  past  glories,  or  its  current  list.  Every  volume  on  the 
open  shelves  had  a  classic,  dim-gold  sheen — and  the  receptionist, 
a  noiseless  woman  in  horn-rims,  seemed  caught  in  the  act  of 
browsing. 

I  never  failed  to  mute  my  own  voice  when  I  wished  Miss  Keller 
good-morning.  I  had  suggested  this  decor  to  George,  when  the  firm 
moved  uptown.  Books,  I  had  submitted,  were  among  the  few  rocks 
in  a  whirling  world;  books  were  refuges  to  which  a  man  could 
repair  in  these  parlous  times.  The  entrance  to  Darby  House 
should  strike  a  note  of  dedication  to  its  product,  before  the  visitor 
had  time  to  speak  a  word. 

The  effect  continued  after  I  pushed  through  a  green  baize  door 
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and  followed  a  hushed  corridor  beyond.  The  shelves  were  lower 
now,  to  permit  a  discreet  display  of  the  firm's  history.  Here,  the 
visitor  could  admire  the  first  broadside  issued  by  the  founder, 
George  Darby  I;  above  it  was  his  portrait  by  Sargent,  showing  a 
lean  gentleman  in  a  cutaway,  with  cash-box  eyes,  a  boutonniere 
of  the  Legion,  and  an  expression  of  nearsighted  melancholy.  On 
either  side  were  etchings  of  the  firm's  first  offices,  on  lower  Broad- 
way; here,  too,  were  the  pages  from  famous  early  manuscripts  (a 
trifle  jaundiced  in  their  neat  gold  frames)  and  signed  letters  from 
Lincoln  and  Thackeray  and  Wilde. 

On  the  facing  wall  was  the  painting  of  George  Darby  II,  com- 
plete with  tweeds  and  Irish  setter;  a  generation  had  wrought  a 
sea-change  in  the  line,  for  this  George  was  both  rubicund  and 
massive,  a  man  made  for  football  jerseys  and  the  mysteries  of 
Skull  and  Bones.  Behind  the  next  door,  which  was  also  covered 
in  green  baize,  the  voice  of  George  III  (Princeton  '28,  Columbia 
J  '30)  boomed  in  dictation.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  work  in  progress 
I  had  encountered. 

I  moved  on  to  my  own  portal.  Like  my  workroom  in  the  coun- 
try, my  New  York  office  received  me  as  a  friend.  I  settled  into  the 
swivel  chair  without  removing  my  overcoat.  The  leaded  oriel 
windows  softened  the  winter  glare;  between  them,  a  conversation 
piece  of  armchairs  and  fresh-chintz  couch  was  grouped  around  a 
cocktail  table,  for  the  comfort  of  important  visitors.  Despite  this 
strategic  modern  touch,  the  editor's  flat-topped  desk  and  the  old- 
style  bookstalls  made  the  room  seem  a  donnish  den,  never  an 
office  where  literature  was  carpentered  rather  than  created. 
Though  I  had  sat  in  that  swivel  chair  for  three  months,  I  had  not 
tried  to  alter  the  dominant  note.  I  had  inherited  this  den  from 
Hal  Collins,  when  my  predecessor  had  gone  into  an  overdue  re- 
tirement. Tradition  had  demanded  that  the  room  (which  was  as 
much  a  part  of  legend  as  Hal  himself)  remain  unchanged. 

I  lifted  my  feet  to  the  mother-of-pearl  inlay  of  the  desk-top.  I 
was  in  no  hurry  to  inform  my  secretary  of  my  arrival,  nor  did  I 
attempt  to  glance  through  my  mail.  (Last  night,  I  had  received 
the  only  letter  that  mattered.) 

Instead  of  parodying  the  motions  of  working,  I  continued  to 
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dislike  a  room  that  had  done  its  best  to  accept  me.  I  scowled  at 
the  original  prints  that  lined  the  walls — the  Rowlandsons  Hal 
had  collected  in  England,  the  Daumier  he  had  purchased  at  a 
Paris  auction.  Between  the  prints  were  noble  folios  under  glass. 
(Hal  had  fancied  himself  a  typographer.)  Cloisonne  vases  stood 
in  each  corner — and  I  noted  that  Miss  Heath  had  filled  them 
with  fresh  poinsettias.  This  morning,  until  my  thoughts  steadied, 
I  could  hate  Miss  Heath  too;  it  was  an  extremely  unfair  reaction, 
since  Hal's  former  secretary  had  done  her  utmost  to  welcome  me 
upstairs.  .  .  .  Studying  the  effect  of  those  massed  blooms  in  the 
pale-blue  vases,  I  wondered  if  I  should  tell  her  that  poinsettias  had 
always  upset  me. 

My  grandmother  (who  had  lived  in  an  ancient  Connecticut 
farmhouse  outside  Watertown)  called  them  Christmas  flowers; 
there  had  been  bunches  in  her  parlor,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
I  spent  that  holiday  in  the  North.  In  Mandarine,  one  thought 
of  the  poinsettia  as  a  weedy  tree:  there  had  been  something  al- 
most prehistoric  about  its  rank  and  reckless  growth.  .  .  .  Each 
spring  on  the  Island,  when  school  had  ended  in  Mandarine,  I  had 
pruned  the  poinsettia  hedges  for  Uncle  Bibb,  the  whole  length 
of  the  path  to  his  boathouse.  And  yet,  though  I  slashed  them  to 
the  ground,  those  same  plants  would  be  taller  than  a  giraffe 
when  I  returned  in  September. 

That  job  of  pruning  had  always  marked  a  season's  end  for  me. 
I  could  still  recall  the  luxuriance  of  those  hedges,  before  I  took 
the  first  stroke  with  the  machete  one  of  our  dockmen  had  brought 
up  from  Camaguey;  the  shape  of  those  vast,  knotted  roots,  and 
the  texture  of  the  tan-colored  bark,  were  as  familiar  today  as  my 
own  finger-joints.  The  poinsettias  had  fallen  languidly  under  the 
sweeping  blows  of  the  cane-knife;  the  smell  of  the  thick,  greenish 
sap  (like  the  blood  of  some  extinct  monster)  had  clung  to  my 
hands  long  after  I  had  felled  the  last  stalk.  Sometimes,  a  ghost  of 
the  odor  lingered  when  I  had  settled  in  the  train  for  my  trip  North 
to  Grandmother  Story.  .  .  .  But  I  would  never  discuss  that 
strange  distaste  with  Miss  Heath. 

If  the  cloisonne  vases  were  Miss  Heath's  domain,  the  books  in 
those  donnish  stalls  were  my  own.  I  had  brought  them  upstairs 
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(from  the  teeming  wasp-nest  of  the  lower  floor)  when  I  had 
moved  here  for  good,  and  I  had  refused  to  shed  a  single  garish 
jacket.  Counting  them  now,  I  felt  my  spirits  rise.  Every  title  in 
that  office  was  a  friend  or  an  enemy;  there  were  no  neutrals. 

Here  were  the  writers  I  had  ridden  herd  on  from  the  beginning, 
when  I  had  stopped  selling  for  Darby  House  and  become  a  junior 
editor.  Here  were  the  mavericks  I  had  broken  to  their  job  (with  a 
patience  only  a  publisher's  wrangler  knows).  Here  were  the  book- 
a-year  men  I  had  wooed  from  rival  houses,  and  the  men  whose 
book-a-decade  was  worth  all  their  broken  promises.  Here  were  the 
ex-reporters  turned  historical,  the  professors  who  had  learned  to 
turn  history  into  saleable  derring-do.  Here  were  the  evangelists 
who  retold  the  Bible  in  novel  form,  and  the  outright  pulpit- 
pounders  whose  novels  were  only  monstrous  tracts,  hectic  with  the 
scarlet  of  lust;  here,  too,  were  the  one-worlders  who  called  each 
man  their  brother  but  spoke  no  language  beyond  their  own.  Here 
(finally,  and  most  prominent)  were  the  novelists  who  would  never 
sell,  no  matter  how  the  critics  loved  them — and  the  review-proof 
carpenters  who  sold  like  hotcakes,  and  kept  their  publisher  in 
business.  ...  By  and  large,  it  was  a  stout  paper  wall,  thick 
enough  to  shut  winter  out.  Armageddon  might  explode  again 
overseas,  and  television  might  dog  the  nightmares  of  the  picture- 
makers:  there  was  still  an  empty  place  in  man's  ageless  longing 
that  only  books  could  fill. 

I  breathed  deep,  and  took  the  manuscript  of  Unfinished  Busi- 
ness from  my  briefcase. 

Unsolicited  novels  were  no  rarity  at  Darby  House,  and  the  up- 
starts seldom  reached  my  desk.  This  one  was  in  a  class  by  itself, 
though  it  had  arrived  with  no  recommendation  but  the  author's 
own  letter.  I  turned  the  single  sheet  of  notepaper  one  more  time, 
to  study  the  signature.  When  I  had  opened  the  letter,  the  address 
had  startled  me  still  more  than  the  writer's  assurance: 

Dear  Mr.  Story: 

I'm  sending  you  herewith  my  first,  quite  possibly  my  only,  book.  It 
will  reach  you  only  a  few  months  before  I  report  again  for  Asian  duty, 
and  no  man's  luck  can  last  forever. 

The  title  is  Unfinished  Business.  The  argument:  can  we  finish  what 
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we  were  put  here  to  do,  be  what  we  were  meant  to  be,  before  we  blow 
each  other  to  smithereens? 

The  answer  is  yes — with  reservations. 

I'm  getting  a  delayed  education  here  at  the  University.  G.I.,  of 
course — so  I  can't  squawk  at  this  second  call  to  the  colors.  After  all, 
they're  letting  me  stay  until  I  take  my  degree. 

But  I'm  not  talking  about  myself;  it's  Unfinished  Business  I'm  sell- 
ing. I  feel  sure  you'll  want  to  publish  it — proper  self-respect,  as  the 
admiral  said  in  Pinafore. 

I'm  sending  it  straight  to  you  because  I  want  you  for  my  editor.  I 
planned  it  that  way,  ever  since  I  read  that  lecture  of  yours  ("The 
Perils  of  the  Literary  Life  and  Their  Prevention").  As  you  must  know, 
it's  a  chapter  in  that  contemporary-thought  anthology  they  use  here 
in  English  III. 

This  may  sound  like  a  plug:  if  so,  so  be  it.  The  enclosed  manuscript 
will  speak  for  me,  because  it  is  me.  If  you  like  it  as  much  as  I  hope 
you  will,  may  I  sign  my  contract  with  you  in  person?  It  would  give 
me  one  medium-size  laurel  to  rest  on — just  in  case  my  luck's  run  out. 
In  uniform,  I  mean. 

John  M.  Yoder 

Buckman  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville 

Ordinarily,  I  would  never  have  seen  this  letter,  much  less  the 
bulky  typescript  that  accompanied  it.  The  screening  department 
at  Darby  House  is  fine-meshed;  normal  procedure  would  have  an- 
swered this  eupeptic  approach  with  a  rejection-slip,  so  gently 
worded  that  Yoder  would  scarcely  have  felt  the  blow.  But  Unfin- 
ished Business  had  survived  its  routine  readings.  The  first  top- 
floor  report  bore  the  initials  of  Henry  Lee.  Since  Hank  was  seldom 
excited,  its  very  quietness  was  an  endorsement. 

There's  something  here  for  us — but  definite. 
Needs  work,  of  course.  Cutting,  mostly. 
Kid  writes  from  inside  himself. 
Knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Has  passion  to  burn. 

Has  faith  to  burn,  too. 

This  strangest  of  all,  when  you  think  of  deal  he's  had. 
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(It's  no  cinch  to  be  young,  these  days.) 
(That's  in  the  book  too,  of  course.) 

Urge  strongly  that  this  go  right  to  Dave. 
Deep  scalpel-work  of  this  kind  his  specialty. 
What's  left  should  be  pretty  goddam  good. 
Maybe  even  good  enough  to  be  our  next  sleeper. 

So  John  Yoder,  in  Hank's  opinion,  had  passion  to  burn.  .  .  . 
When  we  were  sophomores  on  that  same  campus^  Tony  Cole  and 
I  had  burned  just  as  ardently.  In  those  days,  my  own  sense  of 
eventual  fame  had  been  quite  as  secure.  Had  I  wished,  I  could 
have  written  just  such  a  letter  to  introduce  my  own  first  novel 
(Jasmine:  a  Story  of  Today), 

The  memories  were  thronging  now,  and  I  opened  the  gates 
for  a  moment.  Florida  midnights,  with  Julia  beside  me  in  her 
porch  swing  on  Faculty  Row,  and  Tony  in  the  deck-chair — a  jug 
in  easy  reach,  her  father's  snoring  an  obbligato  overhead  while  we 
established  the  verities.  The  tom-toms  of  Prom  Week,  insistent 
under  a  ragged  canopy  of  pines.  New  York  at  last,  and  the  open- 
top  bus  on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  we  had  chanted  "The  Orange 
and  Blue"  while  we  rolled  downtown  to  the  Village,  heedless  of 
the  alien  snow.  Graduation  day  at  Columbia,  in  the  rendezvous 
of  our  special  speakeasy,  when  Julia  and  I  had  sat  in  a  wall  booth, 
our  drinks  forgotten  while  we  stared  down  (with  a  quiet,  shared 
pride)  at  Tony's  first  police-card.  ...  I  shook  off  the  incubus 
of  the  past,  and  picked  up  the  final  report  on  Yoder's  novel. 

This  analysis  was  initialed  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Sheldon 
Finch,  the  dean  of  all  our  editors.  Sheldy  was  my  senior  on  the 
board:  he  had  hoped  to  occupy  Hal  Collins'  swivel  chair,  and  I 
was  wary  of  his  enmity — but  I  respected  his  judgment  no  less  than 
his  scalping-knife. 

Unfinished  Business  is  that  rarity  in  the  publishing  world — a  story 
that  seems  dictated  by  life  itself.  Yet  the  author  has  style.  He  has 
vitality,  conviction,  the  ability  to  perform  dramatically  on  several  levels. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  today's  youth  that  is  as  honest  as  it  it  is  refreshing. 
Here  is  a  spokesman  for  tomorrow  who  tells  us  that  life  can  come  from 
death,  and  faith  from  disillusion. 
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Sheldy  had  submitted  two  closely-written  pages  in  this  vein.  I 
reread  them  with  care,  remembering  how  my  own  enthusiasm 
had  grown  as  I  leafed  through  John  Yoder's  vast  manuscript. 
Sheldy  and  Hank,  I  had  concluded,  were  right  as  rain.  Here,  from 
a  fairly  unlikely  source,  was  the  reward  of  editing — a  novel  in  its 
purest  form,  a  reality  larger  than  its  creator. 

There  had  been  mountains  of  slag  in  those  eight  hundred  pages 
— but  that,  too,  was  a  healthy  sign:  most  of  the  really  big  books 
are  bull-headed,  and  all  of  them  are  overwritten.  Ten  days  ago, 
we  had  wired  to  Gainesville  to  inform  John  Yoder  that  his  novel 
had  received  a  favorable  reception,  that  it  needed  sharp  cutting, 
that  a  detailed  report  would  reach  him  shortly.  Meanwhile,  a 
wide-margined  copy  of  the  book  had  been  rushed  through  our 
typists'  bureau.  For  the  past  week  I  had  lived  inside  that  copy — 
spading  the  slag  away  to  mine  the  gold  beneath.  On  the  train  this 
morning,  I  had  reached  the  final  line. 

Unfinished  Business  was  the  label  the  young  author  had  chosen 
— and  the  title  had  raised  echoes  in  my  own  past.  My  eye  returned 
to  the  opening  paragraph  of  Sheldy's  report,  a  neat  summary  that 
went  with  Sheldy's  tag-ends  of  Latin  and  his  charts  of  value.  Life 
from  death.  Faith  from  disillusion.  As  the  novelist  himself  had 
said,  a  yes  with  reservations. 

The  men  of  John  Yoders  generation,  unlike  my  own,  seemed 
confident  of  their  ability  to  rise  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  any 
holocaust.  Tony's  youth  and  mine  had  been  tested  in  different 
fires.  Too  young  for  one  war,  almost  too  old  for  another  (though 
we  had  strutted  on  its  perimeter,  in  well-tailored  uniforms)  we 
had  grown  to  alleged  maturity  in  one  of  the  classic  lulls  of  history. 
Incredible  as  it  seemed  today,  we  had  spent  much  of  our  time 
searching  for  the  correct  attitude.  Though  cynicism  had  been  our 
carapace,  we  were  romantics  beneath.  From  adolescence,  our  faith 
had  been  simple — that  the  world  owed  us  a  living,  that  we  had 
only  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to  receive  our  reward. 

Unlike  the  youth  for  which  John  Yoder  spoke,  we  had  been 
slow  to  discover  that  the  rewards  are  for  the  few;  we  had  had  no 
faith  to  lift  us  above  that  rude  awakening.  Our  frustrations  had 
simply  grown  fancier  with  age — long  after  frustration  had  ceased 
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to  be  in  fashion.  .  .  .  Yet  I  had  always  sensed  that  neither  Julia 
nor  Tony  would  accept  frustration,  either  as  a  religion  or  a  refuge. 
I  weighed  John  Yoder's  manuscript  on  my  palms.  "Unfinished 
business"  was  also  the  label  for  Julia  and  Tony  Cole.  I  had  buried 
them  deep  with  reason. 

vi. 

The  phone  rang  softly;  at  Darby  House,  the  intrusion  of  the 
phone  was  always  muted.  It  was  George,  speaking  from  the  next 
office. 

"Can  you  look  in  before  the  sales  meeting?" 

"I  was  just  bringing  in  the  Yoder." 

"Is  it  in  shape?" 

"If  he'll  take  my  cuts,"  I  said,  "it's  ready  for  the  printer." 

The  door  that  separated  the  publisher's  office  from  mine  was 
never  locked;  it  swung  wide,  on  well-oiled  hinges.  George,  his 
dictation  ended,  his  desk-top  bare  as  a  hermit's  slab,  rocked  in  his 
chair  and  smiled  at  me  over  his  fingertips. 

George's  office,  though  it  was  only  a  trifle  larger  than  mine,  was 
a  dramatic  contrast.  Hal  Collins'  lair  could  have  belonged  only  to 
a  man  of  letters — but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  bookshelf  here. 
The  only  reminder  of  Darby  House  was  a  row  of  our  best  sellers, 
marshaled  on  a  hollow-steel  table;  the  bright-jacketed  titles  were 
pressed  between  a  pair  of  book  ends  in  the  shape  of  the  firm's 
colophon — a  goddess  with  a  fistful  of  lightning  and  a  highly- 
emphatic  bosom. 

The  office  itself  might  have  belonged  to  anyone.  The  functional 
furniture,  the  blanched  walls  with  their  explosive  modern  paint- 
ings, could  have  served  as  background  for  a  nervous  broker,  or  a 
lawyer  with  off-beat  taste.  George's  own  moonface  and  his  per- 
fectly-tailored lounge  suit  betrayed  no  secrets.  Knowing  his  moods 
as  well  as  anyone,  I  settled  in  the  visitor's  chair  without  being 
asked.  The  publisher's  bland  exterior  had  never  deceived  me. 
Today,  I  guessed  that  George  had  summoned  me  for  no  serious 
reason,  save  that  he  was  bored. 

"What's  this  about  going  to  Florida?"  he  asked.  "How  do  I 
handle  the  salesmen  if  you're  away?" 
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"Someone  should  go  to  Gainesville  and  talk  to  Yoder,"  I  said. 
"And  since  when  have  you  needed  me  at  a  sales  conference?"  I 
tossed  the  manuscript  on  his  desk,  knowing  he  would  do  no  more 
than  riffle  the  pages. 

"I  like  to  have  you  here,"  said  George.  "Even  when  I  don't 
need  you."  He  scowled  at  Unfinished  Business,  as  though  the 
novel  were  a  phone-book,  and  he  was  searching  for  a  number  he 
had  no  real  desire  to  call. 

"Take  my  word  for  it,"  I  said.  "This  book  is  different.  It's  well 
worth  pinning  down." 

"I've  taken  your  word  for  years,"  said  George.  "I'm  too  old  to 
change."  He  pushed  the  manuscript  in  my  direction.  "Are  you 
flying?" 

"I'm  lunching  with  Ed  Gordon,"  I  said.  "I  thought  I'd  take  the 
train.  I  can  still  be  on  the  University  campus  by  tomorrow.  Yoder's 
contract  is  ready:  if  he'll  accept  my  cuts,  I'll  sign  him  on  the  spot/' 

"Of  course  he'll  accept  your  cuts." 

"Hank  thinks  it  will  sell,  and  so  do  I.  We  needn't  spend  real 
money  until  after  the  reviews." 

George  Darby  nodded;  only  a  trained  observer  would  have 
guessed  he  was  not  half  so  tired  as  he  looked.  "It's  your  baby, 
Dave,"  he  said.  "Raise  it  on  your  formula." 

"I  wish  you  had  time  to  read  it  through." 

"Since  when  have  I  had  time  to  read?"  said  George.  "What 
train  are  you  taking?" 

"The  Havana  Special,"  I  said.  "It  was  always  my  train  in  the 
old  days." 

"I've  learned  to  distrust  that  expression,"  said  George.  "Es- 
pecially in  a  man  over  forty." 

"It  was  my  grandmother's  idea  of  a  treat,"  I  said.  "She  always 
bought  me  a  lower  berth  on  the  Special,  when  it  was  time  to  ship 
me  back  to  Mandarine.  Don't  tell  me  you've  forgotten  I'm  a 
Florida  Yankee?" 

"Did  you  always  spend  your  summers  in  the  North?" 

"Always,"  I  said.  "My  grandmother  went  with  my  father's  will." 

"Was  it  as  gloomy  as  you  sound?" 
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"Dull  is  a  better  word,"  I  said.  "Grandmother  Story  lived  in  a 
farmhouse  eight  miles  out  of  Watertown,  and  I  didn't  even  have  a 
bicycle.  Maybe  that's  why  I  began  writing  blank  verse  when  I  was 
seventeen — "  I  let  my  voice  go  on,  with  no  attempt  to  edit  what  I 
was  saying.  In  another  moment,  I  would  tell  George  the  truth 
about  my  trip;  it  was  sheer  luxury  to  talk  around  it  a  moment 
more. 

"Winters  in  Mandarine  were  real,"  I  said.  "I  could  never  get 
back  too  soon.  That  trip  on  the  Havana  Special  was  the  high 
point  in  my  year." 

"As  a  fetish — or  an  escape?" 

I  remembered  not  to  smile;  George  had  undergone  analysis  re- 
cently (when  his  wife  had  threatened  him  with  divorce)  and 
he  still  took  the  argot  of  the  confessional  couch  seriously.  "Call 
it  both,  if  you  like,"  I  said.  "And  call  it  a  magic  carpet,  too.  The 
magic  was  still  there  when  I  became  a  college  boy.  In  those  days, 
I  got  off  at  Jacksonville  and  took  the  rattler  to  Gainesville.  Now 
I'm  returning  the  fame  way.  Do  you  mind?" 

"Princeton  had  its  points  too,"  said  George.  "So  did  the  Col- 
umbia S.  of  J. — after  we  made  friends.  I  still  hate  reunions." 

"This  is  more  than  a  date  with  alma  mater,"  I  said.  "After  I've 
nailed  Yoder  down,  I'm  swinging  over  to  Mandarine  to  see  Julia 
and  Tony," 

"Julia  and  Tony,"  said  George.  "I  thought  they  were  dead." 

"Like  hell  you  did." 

"So  Tony's  gone  back  to  Mandarine,"  said  George.  "I  might 
have  guessed." 

"Hadn't  you  heard,  really?" 

"Why  should  I?"  When  George  frowned,  his  face  belonged  to 
the  past.  The  new  George  was  still  dominant — armored  in  suc- 
cess and  reasonably  secure,  now  that  he  had  lived  down  his  fa- 
ther's ghost.  But  the  old  George  still  peered  out  through  those 
hooded  eyes;  the  eyes  begged  for  friendship,  and  expected  rejec- 
tion in  advance.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  had  offered  me 
an  identical  glance,  when  we  sat  at  facing  desks,  on  our  first  day 
at  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 
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"Julia  and  Tony,"  said  George.  "I  thought  I'd  forgotten  them 
completely.  God  knows  I  tried.  Why  didn't  you  leave  him  in  the 
palmettos  when  you  came  to  New  York?" 

''Your  memory's  really  bad  today,"  I  said.  "I  didn't  bring  Tony 
Cole  to  New  York.  He  brought  me." 

"Who  brought  Julia?" 

"Julia  came  under  her  own  steam,"  I  said. 

"She  lived  just  off  campus,"  said  George.  "In  a  walkup  behind 
Barnard.  The  icebox  was  in  the  bathroom,  and  her  curtains  always 
matched  her  pajamas.  It's  coming  back  too  fast  for  comfort." 

"You  had  fun  there,"  I  said.  "Don't  deny  it." 

"You're  damned  right,"  said  George.  "So  much  fun,  I  promised 
I'd  finance  a  liberal  weekly  when  we  graduated,  and  make  you  all 
editors."  He  was  scowling  in  earnest  now.  "What's  more,  I  had 
the  money — for  a  while,  at  least." 

"Are  you  sorry  you  didn't  back  us?" 

"Don't  push  me  too  far,"  said  George.  "It  isn't  always  pleasant, 
admitting  how  young  you  were."  He  blew  a  smoke  ring,  and 
stared  tjhrough  it,  as  though  he  could  read  some  hidden  portent 
there.  I  sat  quietly — and  remembered  how  thoroughly  I  had  dis- 
liked George  Darby  on  our  first  encounter. 

"Honeychile,"  said  George.  "That's  what  Ed  Gordon  used  to 
call  her." 

"That  was  just  Ed's  idea  of  humor.  Not  even  Julia's  worst  en- 
emies could  call  her  a  professional  Southerner." 

"Did  Julia  have  enemies?"  said  George.  "I  thought  she  was 
friends  with  all  the  world."  He  blew  a  second  smoke-screen,  and 
brightened  visibly.  "Was  she  another  Florida  Yankee,  just  like 
you? 

"Her  father  taught  at  Gainesville,"  I  said.  "But  he  was  a  world 
citizen." 

"I'm  not  being  critical,"  said  George.  "Julia  was  a  damned  nice 
girl.  And  she  made  good  gin.  I  never  left  that  walkup  with  a  hang- 
over. Not  even  when  I  outstayed  the  rest  of  you.  As  I  recall, 
there  was  a  time  when  I  outstayed  you  frequently." 

"So  you  did,"  I  said — and  found  it  was  possible  to  smile,  if  only 
at  the  cleanness  of  an  old  wound.  "I  hope  you  enjoyed  it." 
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"At  the  time,"  said  George,  "I  thought  she  was  in  love  with  me. 
I  should  have  known  better,  of  course.  She  was  just  friendly. 
Purists  might  say  she  was  too  friendly — but  none  of  us  was  a 
purist  in  those  days." 

"We  were  all  friends,"  I  said.  "Julia  and  Tony  and  I.  We're 
friends  today.  Do  you  believe  that  too?" 

George  nodded  solemnly.  "Why  are  you  stopping  off  in  Man- 
darine? Does  Tony  still  need  a  hand  up?" 

I  found  I  could  keep  my  voice  steady,  without  too  much  effort: 
George  had  every  right  to  indulge  in  this  gentle  gibing.  "Tony's 
just  finished  another  novel,"  I  said.  "Julia  feels  sure  it's  something 
we'll  want.  I'm  stopping  to  pick  it  up.  If  it  needs  work,  I'm  fixing 
it.  Then  I'm  buying  it  for  Darby  House.  Squawk,  if  you  like." 

"That's  what  you're  here  for,"  said  George.  "Why  should  I 
squawk?" 

"I  thought  you  might  be  sore  at  Tony,"  I  said.  "After  all,  he 
took  his  first  book  elsewhere — and  his  second." 

"Would  you  have  published  either  of  them?" 

"Like  a  shot,"  I  said.  "Carnival  was  a  dog,  I'll  grant  you.  But 
Rue  du  Neant  sold  over  thirty  thousand." 

"It  was  still  ersatz  Hemingway." 

"Call  that  Tony's  cross,"  I  said.  "He  still  thinks  he  has  an  off- 
chance  to  be  immortal." 

"Most  of  our  class  at  Journalism  was  preparing  to  be  immortal," 
said  George.  "Everyone  but  Ed  Gordon  and  me.  I  knew  I'd  be 
sitting  in  this  chair  eventually.  Ed  really  wanted  to  be  a  news- 
paperman." 

"Don't  leave  me  out,"  I  said.  "At  the  time,  I  intended  to  be 
managing  editor  of  the  Record  too." 

"And  here  you  sit  beside  me,"  said  George.  "Ed's  the  only  one 
who  really  made  the  grade.  It's  a  strange  world,  Dave." 

"You  needn't  look  so  resigned  when  you  say  that." 

"Damned  few  of  us  are  living  the  lives  we  planned  at  twenty." 

"Aren't  you  even  sorry?" 

"Not  one  bit,"  said  George.  "Not  even  on  rainy  mornings  in 
May.  Now  I've  been  analyzed,  I've  a  wife  who  says  she  under- 
stands me — and  a  red  setter  who  really  does.  I  also  have  about 
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fourteen  million  dollars  that  are  tax-free.  I  even  earned  some  of  it 
— with  your  help.  Buy  Tony's  book,  if  you  must.  We  can  afford 
it." 

"Don't  misjudge  my  intentions/'  I  said.  "This  is  still  a  business 
trip. 

"I  believe  you,"  said  George.  "I'll  go  further,  and  wish  you  luck. 
You  may  need  it."  The  phone  burred  softly.  I  watched  him  lift 
the  receiver,  and  take  back  his  authority  without  moving  another 
muscle,  though  he  did  no  more  than  cover  the  mouthpiece.  "I  was 
lying  just  now,"  he  said.  "I  did  remember  them  both.  And  I  still 
wish  I  could  have  financed  that  damned  news  magazine."  He  of- 
fered me  his  best  smile.  "If  I  had — the  fun  could  have  lasted  a 
little  longer." 

"The  fun — or  the  headaches?" 

George  spoke  crisply  to  the  phone.  "We're  coming  now, 
Gladys,"  he  said,  and  hung  up  precisely.  "You're  right,  of  course," 
he  told  me  softly.  "It's  a  lot  easier  selling  novels." 

"Fiction  is  always  easier  to  market  than  fact,"  I  said.  "Still,  I 
can  remember  when  I  wanted  to  sort  out  the  facts  for  myself. 
Maybe  even  explain  a  few." 

"What's  left  to  explain  nowadays?"  asked  George. 

"It  was  still  a  nice  idea  of  Julia's." 

"It  was  a  beautiful  idea,"  said  George. 

"The  whole  truth,  clean  and  shining.  We  were  all  positive 
we  could  sell  it,  back  in  '29." 

"That's  the  nice  thing  about  youth,"  said  George.  "It's  so  con- 
fident." He  got  up  from  his  desk.  "Don't  be  too  confident  in  the 
next  hour.  Remember,  this  is  a  sales  conference." 

vii. 

It  was  late  when  our  huddle  with  the  salesmen  ended.  Going 
down  in  the  elevator,  I  was  aware  that  Sheldon  Finch  stood  be- 
side me,  waiting  to  be  noticed.  In  the  lobby,  I  linked  arms  with 
my  rival  until  we  had  cleared  the  phalanx  of  luncheon-bound 
workers.  Sheldy,  I  noted,  was  wearing  his  new  overcoat  and  a 
sulphur-yellow  muffler;  his  head,  as  always,  was  bare  to  the  bitter 
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winds  of  Forty-seventh  Street,  and  his  monkish  face  had  not  lost 
its  ability  to  suffer.  The  eyes  he  turned  upon  me  now  seemed  con- 
vinced that  the  world  was  not  only  mad,  but  well  past  redemption. 

"Thanks  again  for  backing  the  Yoder,"  I  said. 

Our  senior  editor's  lips  twisted  into  a  smile.  "Stay  with  him, 
Dave — and  that  boy  will  go  far." 

"Think  he'll  accept  my  cuts?" 

"I  think  he'll  do  anything  you  say.  You've  always  had  a  way 
with  youth." 

"Hank  thought  he'd  sell,"  I  said.  "Do  you  agree?" 

Sheldy  caromed  off  two  mink-coated  women  who  were  crossing 
the  street,  encased  in  a  cocoon  of  chatter.  Glaring  at  this  new 
affront  to  his  dignity,  he  spoke  over  one  shoulder.  "Faith  is  in 
short  supply  today — and  that  boy's  faith  is  real.  I'll  bet  you  right 
now  he  goes  to  twenty  thousand,  and  makes  a  club.  Can  I  buy 
you  lunch?" 

"I'm  lunching  across  town,  with  Ed  Gordon." 

"You've  time  for  a  drink.  I've  something  to  talk  over." 

"I'm  late  now,  Sheldy." 

"Ed's  always  later.  Come  into  Mike's  for  three  minutes." 

Knowing  what  Sheldy  intended  to  discuss,  I  realized  that  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  listen.  We  pushed  into  the  bar,  hunching  our 
shoulders  against  the  surf  of  voices  and  working  our  way  to  the 
far  end  of  the  counter.  Sheldy  thrust  his  face  close  to  mine,  and 
spoke  quietly.  "The  hatchet's  buried,  isn't  it,  Dave?" 

"Too  deep  to  find,"  I  said.  Not  that  it's  your  fault  it  isn't  buried 
in  my  back,  I  added  silently. 

"The  Compass  Press  wants  me,"  said  Sheldy.  "D'you  think  I 
should  accept?" 

"George  would  never  let  you  go." 

"Maybe  I'm  dealing  myself  out,"  said  Sheldy. 

I  stared  blankly  into  the  senior  editor's  eyes,  touched  by  the 
glow  of  feeling  there.  Would  my  own  eyes  reflect  those  same 
fires,  in  ten  years'  time? 

"All  my  life,"  said  Sheldy,  "I've  wanted  to  be  head  of  some- 
thing. I  think  I've  earned  that  much." 
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"I'm  sure  you  have/'  I  said,  remembering  our  long  struggle 
while  we  waited  for  Hal  Collins  to  take  the  train  to  Scarsdale  for 
the  last  time.  I  recalled  each  of  Sheldy's  moves:  his  shameless 
pilfering,  his  glee  when  a  novel  I  had  refused  succeeded  under 
another  imprint,  his  ferret-like  tunneling  in  the  dark  while  I  ap- 
parently slept.  Sensing  his  eagerness,  I  had  been  almost  willing  to 
step  aside.  Unfortunately,  there  had  been  no  real  choice  involved 
— and,  though  Sheldy  was  unaware  of  this,  no  contest  whatever. 
George  himself  had  promised  me  Hal's  job,  long  before  Hal's 
retirement.  It  was  the  kind  of  secret  George  enjoyed  keeping — as 
much  as  he  enjoyed  watching  the  intramural  wars  of  Darby  House. 

"The  Compass  Press  is  small,"  I  said.  "But  it's  on  the  make.  Of 
course,  if  you'd  be  happier  there — "  Feeling  the  probe  of  Sheldy's 
eyes,  I  let  my  voice  go  on,  though  there  was  no  need  to  say  more. 
"I  don't  know  what  we'll  do  without  you." 

"I  know  exactly  what  you'll  do,"  said  Sheldy.  "You'll  make 
Hank  Lane  a  senior  editor.  He'll  begin  where  I  left  off." 

I  nodded  soberly:  the  picture  startled  me,  but  there  was  no 
denying  its  accuracy;  Hank  would  surely  move  into  the  vacant 
notch  when  Sheldy  took  his  huff  and  departed.  .  .  .  Suppose  I 
was  pinned  down  indefinitely  by  Tony  Cole's  new  manuscript; 
suppose  I  was  forced  to  linger  in  Florida,  while  Hank  handled  the 
spring  list?  Hank  was  ambitious,  utterly  devoted  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement, devoid  of  Sheldy's  rather  puritanical  hypocrisies. 
Could  I  take  that  risk,  even  with  George? 

And  then,  I  just  escaped  laughing  aloud  at  my  own  fears.  Such 
worries  were  absurd;  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  present,  and 
I  must  escape  the  present  today  at  all  costs. 

"What's  the  joke?"  asked  Sheldy. 

"I  was  thinking  we  can  fight  each  other  in  the  open  now,"  I 
lied  glibly.  "It'll  be  lots  more  fun,  won't  it?" 

"Lots,"  said  Sheldy.  "By  the  way,  what  are  you  really  after  in 
Florida?  Yoder  is  set — so  it  must  be  bigger  game." 

"Much  bigger  game,"  I  said. 

"Something  I  can  steal  from  you  later?" 

"Not  a  chance,"  I  said.  "Not  a  chance  in  the  world." 
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I  moved  toward  Fifth  Avenue,  letting  winter  scour  the  vapors 
from  my  brain.  Not  too  long  ago,  there  had  been  days  when  I  had 
welcomed  the  refuge  of  alcohol  at  noon;  another  drink  seemed  in 
order,  now  that  I  had  shaken  off  the  miasma  that  Sheldy  had  cast 
about  me.  George's  bar  at  the  Ritz,  I  told  myself,  would  be  strictly 
for  auld  lang  syne. 

Dodging  through  traffic,  I  turned  to  enter  the  hotel  lobby  from 
the  downtown  side;  just  in  time.  I  escaped  another  head-on  col- 
lision with  the  present — in  this  case,  the  handsome  office  build- 
ing that  had  replaced  the  Ritz-Carlton  on  this  corner.  The  down- 
stairs bar  (which  I  had  once  used  as  a  second  office)  existed  only 
in  memory  now,  though  I  could  see  it  clearly  enough.  ...  I 
paused  in  the  swirl  of  the  lunchtime  crowd,  and  stared  up  resent- 
fully at  the  office  warren.  The  highball  I  had  drunk  with  Sheldy 
had  paid  dividends  after  all. 

George's  bar  at  the  Ritz  had  been  crowded  at  lunchtime,  and 
worse  than  crowded  after  regular  working  hours.  It  had  been 
cramped  and  vaguely  shabby,  but  it  had  served  me  well.  It  was 
here  that  I  had  argued  with  my  first  small  string  of  novelists — 
and  exceeded  my  expense  account  while  I  hammered  their  new 
titles  into  shape. 

To  this  day,  I  could  reconstruct  the  quirks  of  those  three  au- 
thors perfectly.  First,  there  was  Taylor  Goode,  a  professor  who 
taught  English  on  a  Texas  campus — a  slightly  starved  pedagogue, 
who  wrote  Civil  War  novels  under  a  pseudonym,  and  wrote  them 
well.  It  had  been  a  struggle  to  convince  this  earnest  esthete  that 
popular  writing  could  also  be  worthwhile — but  I  had  pulled  Dr. 
Goode  from  his  lending-library  rut  in  two  years'  time.  His  trade 
figures  were  never  under  forty  thousand  now.  To  the  accountants 
at  Darby  House,  his  books  were  as  solid  as  blue-chip  stocks. 

Then  there  was  the  jagged,  vaguely  erotic  lady  who  had  wanted 
to  be  a  poet  and  wrote  Gothic  horror-tales  instead,  as  a  kind  of  left- 
handed  compensation.  Her  formula  had  never  varied — the  de- 
cayed mansion  in  a  nameless,  heat-drugged  land,  the  heroine  with 
an   unnamed   psychic   burden,    the   architect   of   tomorrow   who 
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came  to  let  the  sunlight  in.  After  long  and  wearing  wrangles,  I 
had  convinced  her  that  her  books  had  been  so  many  darkened 
rooms  where  she  had  murdered  her  own  past.  I  had  persuaded  her 
to  give  her  stories  a  precise  locale  (the  dampish  farm  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  where  she  had  been  born  and  raised),  to 
write  without  shame  of  the  crazy-quilt  existence  she  had  lived  and 
locked  away.  (Unfortunately,  Darby  House  had  lost  her  to  Holly- 
wood.) 

The  last  dark  horse  in  that  stable  had  been  a  Montana  rancher 
with  a  real  talent  for  fiction.  A  cosmopolitan  by  instinct,  he  had 
always  hesitated  to  try  his  wings  beyond  the  chicken-coop  of  the 
regional  novel;  year  after  year,  he  had  repeated  the  same  solid 
plot  with  the  same  Far  Western  setting,  and  had  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  reach  for  a  wider  audience.  Thanks  to  my  prodding,  he 
had  finally  sent  his  cowboy  beyond  his  rimrocked  cosmos;  once 
he  had  crossed  the  Continental  Divide,  his  sales  had  doubled.  .  .  . 

I  could  rehearse  each  word  in  the  arguments  I  had  used  to 
break  down  these  writing  blocks — just  as  I  could  name  the  drinks 
I  had  poured  to  make  the  argument  stick.  Hal  Gentry  (the  man 
from  Montana)  had  asked  for  bourbon  neat,  and  remained  cold 
sober.  Mona  Wright  had  drunk  gin  rickeys  (and  straight  gin, 
whenever  the  argument  moved  to  her  studio  duplex  downtown). 
Dr.  Goode  had  drunk  nothing  but  Vichy  water  until  his  first 
book-club  sale.  Thereafter,  he  had  developed  a  taste  for  Irish 
whiskey  no  less  startling  than  his  fondness  for  the  girl  who  had 
been  typing  his  manuscripts.  Eventually,  he  had  persuaded  his 
wife  to  divorce  him  and  had  taken  both  the  girl  and  her  typewriter 
to  Bermuda. 

All  in  all,  it  had  been  an  auspicious  break-in.  Even  today,  I 
could  not  be  sure  that  my  three  authors  were  happier — but  their 
accomplishment  was  on  the  record. 

During  the  scramble  of  those  first  years  at  Darby  House,  I  had 
been  too  intent  on  my  work  to  question  my  own  happiness. 
Those  were  the  subway  years,  when  Mary  and  I  had  lived  in 
a  slaty  apartment  building  far  uptown,  when  two  weeks  on  Fire 
Island  had  been  an  event  each  August.  The  success  of  my  first 
three  authors  hadjnade  all  the  difference;  Gail  had  not  yet  been 
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born,  and  Ben  was  still  at  the  tricycle  stage  when  my  first  real 
promotion  came.  It  had  made  our  long  jump  to  the  country  (for 
which  Mary  had  always  longed)  a  reality.  ...  I  turned  up  my 
collar  and  moved  on  at  last.  The  side  street  was  a  cold  canyon 
today,  now  that  the  old  Ritz  had  gone. 

Continuing  westward  to  Fifth  Avenue,  I  said  goodbye  to 
those  quarrelsome  afternoons,  when  novelist  after  novelist  had 
fought  me  and  lost.  The  office  battles  had  always  seemed  less  im- 
portant. After  my  second  promotion,  Sheldy  and  others  had  be- 
gun sharpening  their  knives  in  my  honor,  but  I  had  been  con- 
fident enough  to  ignore  their  back-stabbings.  The  demon  that 
dwells  in  us  all  had  been  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy. 

There  had  been  a  whole  year  when  contentment  had  paled 
into  an  uneasy  routine  at  Darby  House.  All  that  year,  my  lunch- 
eon dates  at  the  Ritz  had  prolonged  themselves  into  foggy  twi- 
lights; that  was  the  year  I  began  missing  the  five-twelve,  the  five- 
forty,  even  the  eight-eighteen.  In  time,  it  had  been  simpler  to 
keep  a  valise  in  the  office,  to  anticipate  my  phone-call  to  Mary. 
...  It  was  a  phase,  I  realized,  a  commuters  disease  that  most 
commuters  survive.  Mary  had  let  me  cure  myself,  almost  without 
comment. 

When  the  year  ended  (and  I  had  slipped  painlessly  into  my 
job  again)  I  had  not  quite  plumbed  the  reason  for  my  attempted 
escape.  I  could  understand  it  clearly  now.  At  the  moment  when 
success  was  in  my  grasp,  I  had  been  trying  to  push  myself  from 
my  editors  chair.  Knowing  that  I  must  return  to  Tony  and  Julia 
at  long  last,  that  I  was  now  in  a  position  to  help  in  earnest,  I  had 
done  my  utmost  to  avoid  the  challenge. 

On  the  eastern  curb  of  Fifth  Avenue,  I  paused  to  watch  the 
traffic  roar  past.  There,  on  the  far  side,  was  yet  another  landmark 
— a  familiar  bus-stop,  unchanged  to  this  day  when  so  much  of 
New  York  was  changing.  There  was  the  bank  building  where  I 
had  opened  a  savings  account,  the  year  I  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia— a  year  when  it  had  been  literally  impossible  to  save  anything 
on  my  salary  as  a  file-clerk  in  the  cage  of  the  Record  morgue. 

To  this  day,  I  had  continued  to  use  the  bank.  When  the  light 
changed,  I  strode  in  boldly  and  drew  three  thousand  dollars  from 
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my  special  account.  Folding  the  thirty  bills  into  my  wallet,  I  could 
feel  the  weight  of  years  upon  my  shoulders:  here,  at  least,  was 
tangible  proof  that  I  had  come  a  long  way  since  those  summer 
twilights,  when  I  had  stepped  down  at  that  same  bus-stop,  and 
gone  to  my  cage  alone. 

I  accepted  the  salute  of  the  doorman  and  entered  the  side  street. 
The  wind-lashed  sidewalk  was  almost  empty,  now  that  the  last 
office-worker  had  lunched  and  returned  to  his  desk.  It  was  fitting 
that  I  should  be  a  trifle  late  and  inclined  to  hurry.  When  I  had 
worked  in  the  Record  morgue,  I  had  always  hurried  after  my  long 
bus  ride  from  Morningside. 

That  year  at  the  Record,  I  had  cashed  each  pay  check  at  the 
bar  in  Daly's,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  city  room;  those  checks  had 
been  pitifully  small,  and  a  seventy-five  cent  bourbon  was  far  be- 
yond my  means,  but  I  could  not  have  called  myself  a  newspaper- 
man without  it.  Today,  following  the  alley  that  opened  on  the 
vast  flank  of  the  Record  building,  I  could  tell  myself  that  I  still 
needed  that  dash  of  bravado. 

Daly's  had  made  the  hiatus  to  respectability  without  losing  a 
dollar.  The  sweating  tunnel  that  led  to  its  door  was  both  chill  and 
unadorned;  so  was  the  peephole,  though  the  door  itself  now  stood 
obligingly  ajar.  The  long,  shabby  bar  preserved  its  speakeasy  man- 
ner intact,  including  the  ribald  posters  on  the  mirrors  and  the 
photograph  of  the  late  Mayor  Walker,  framed  in  American  flags. 
The  barmen  themselves,  for  all  their  alertness,  had  the  air  of 
leftovers  from  a  gaudier  time. 

It  was  true  that  ladies  were  now  permitted  to  drink  at  Daly's — 
though  few  of  them  braved  its  sawdust  reek.  There  were  air-con- 
ditioning outlets  in  the  ceilings  today,  and  phone  extensions  in 
all  the  booths;  the  food,  once  famous  for  its  Gargantuan  simplicity, 
was  as  standard  as  the  menus  of  Daly's  competitors.  So,  for  that 
matter,  were  the  customers  themselves:  the  muscular  head- 
waiter  who  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  dining-room  was  as  firm  as 
a  drill-sergeant  as  he  held  back  the  tourists  still  waiting  for  tables, 
despite  the  late  hour.  Today,  I  did  not  mind  this  evidence  of 
fame:  I  could  ignore  the  tourists  as  I  lifted  a  foot  to  the  unbreak- 
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able  brass  solidity  of  the  bar-rail.  When  I  had  phoned  Ed  Gordon 
to  make  this  luncheon  date,  I  had  not  even  mentioned  a  meeting- 
place.  It  was  understood  that  Ed  would  find  me  here,  at  this  pre- 
cise section  of  the  bar. 

From  the  corner  of  one  eye,  I  noticed  an  actor  I  knew  (who  was 
writing  his  autobiography  for  Darby  House),  two  newspaper- 
men who  had  books  in  the  making,  and  an  agent  I  had  been  avoid- 
ing for  weeks.  I  kept  my  glance  on  the  mirror,  confident  that  I 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  on  the  supposition  I  was 
nursing  a  hangover:  Daly's  had  been  that  sort  of  place  from  its 
beginning. 

While  I  waited  for  my  bourbon,  I  let  my  fingers  caress  the  sur- 
face of  the  bar.  It  had  been  varnished  long  since  with  alcohol- 
proof  shellac:  the  job  had  been  done  artfully,  preserving  the 
palimpsest  of  initials  carved  there  by  a  generation  of  reporters. 
Once  again,  I  admitted  my  reasons  for  choosing  this  spot,  midway 
between  the  Nast  cartoon  and  the  full-blown  lady  in  a  French 
forage-cap  and  nothing  else.  The  triangle  I  had  hacked  in  that 
rum-soaked  wood  was  still  intact,  framing  three  crudely-cut  initials 
.  .  .  T.J.  and  D.  I  had  carved  those  letters  with  a  copy  spike, 
during  a  lucid  moment,  the  night  Julia  had  boarded  the  old 
Majestic  to  join  Tony  in  Paris.  It  had  been  my  promise  to  follow, 
the  moment  I  was  needed. 

I  found  my  face  in  the  bar  mirror,  between  the  naked  vivan- 
diere  and  the  sketch  of  Boss  Tweed.  It  was  a  face  that  seemed 
neither  young  nor  old  in  that  kindly  lighting.  The  lips  smiled 
faintly,  as  though  my  own  youth  was  mocking  me,  in  a  kind  of 
ghostly  masquerade.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  that  face  reminded 
me  still  more  of  Sheldon  Finch,  at  the  moment  when  Sheldy  had 
admitted  defeat.  Certainly  that  dark-brown  homburg  could  never 
belong  to  the  boy  whose  fist  had  pounded  this  same  bar  at  mid- 
night. The  cheviot  that  had  seemed  so  dashing  on  the  Ridge  had 
a  country-squire  air  in  Daly's. 

So  far,  no  one  could  say  that  I  belonged  to  Sheldy's  era;  if  I 
resembled  him  now,  it  was  an  occupational  hazard  of  our  trade. 
My  own  rebellion  was  evidence  to  the  contrary,  though  rebellion 
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was  not  an  exact  word.  This  was  no  escape  from  the  shadow  of 
age,  from  a  job  I  did  too  smoothly. 

There  had  been  other  attempted  escapes  in  the  past,  and  I  could 
describe  them  perfectly:  the  boat  I  had  almost  boarded  at  a  Brook- 
lyn pier,  a  two-day  hiatus  in  an  Atlantic  City  hotel,  the  plane- 
ticket  to  Paris  I  had  canceled  at  the  last  moment.  .  .  .  Each  time 
I  had  returned,  quietly  enough,  to  my  job  and  Mary.  Each  time  I 
had  seen  that  it  was  not  Mary  I  was  escaping,  not  my  work  at 
Darby  House,  but  my  unfinished  business  with  Tony  and  Julia. 


IX. 


Ed's  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder;  our  eyes  met  in  the  clouded 
mirror.  "When  a  man  stares  that  hard  at  his  own  face,"  said  Ed, 
"it's  odds-on  that  he  has  a  guilty  conscience." 

"Speak  for  yourself.  You've  kept  me  waiting  ten  minutes." 

"Don't  you  always  enjoy  waiting  here?" 

As  I  grow  older,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  few  men  look 
their  parts.  There  are  authors  at  Darby  House  who  resemble  night 
watchmen  on  their  days  off,  still  others  who  might  have  been 
highly  successful  gunmen.  (There  was  an  authentic  gunman  at 
the  bar  who  could  have  passed  for  a  divinity  student.)  Ed  Gordon 
looked  what  he  was,  the  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Record.  A  managing  editor  who  really  managed,  a  stubborn  watch- 
dog at  the  temple  of  truth  who  permitted  no  imposter  to  cross  his 
threshold. 

"You've  something  on  your  mind,"  said  Ed.  "And  I  know  its 
middle  name.  Let's  eat:  you  should  tell  your  story  sober." 

He  walked  into  the  dining-room,  passing  the  muscular 
guardian  as  though  he  were  no  more  than  a  recruiting  poster. 
Something  magnetic  pulled  me  into  his  wake.  Ed  was  stubby  as  a 
chimpanzee,  and  any  social  worker  would  have  told  you  that  his 
spavined  legs  were  the  end-product  of  a  sunless  youth.  But  he  had 
wrestled  with  titans  in  his  time,  and  come  up  smiling. 

"We'll  take  this  corner,  Joe."  Ed  handed  the  reserved  card  to 
the  captain,  without  a  backward  glance.  I  settled  beside  him  in 
one  of  the  high-winged  booths  that  shut  out  the  babble  of  the 
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restaurant — and  made  a  last  effort  to  assert  my  independence. 

"Will  you  order  me  another  bourbon,  Joe?"  I  said.  Til  trust 
Mr.  Gordon  from  there." 

"You  can  drink  after  you  eat,"  said  Ed.  "Bring  us  both  Lynn- 
havens,  and  a  really  red  steak.  And  don't  forget  we  like  our  coffee 
large  and  black." 

"No  coffee  for  me,"  I  said. 

"No  coffee  for  my  friend,  since  he  insists,"  said  Ed.  He  did  not 
speak  again  until  the  captain  had  withdrawn,  but  there  was  no 
feeling  of  repose  in  the  booth.  Even  when  he  was  silent,  Ed 
seemed  to  be  probing  for  additional  facts.  "So  you  don't  want  cof- 
fee," he  said.  "What  do  you  want?" 

"Right  now,  I'd  settle  for  a  kind  word." 

"George  just  briefed  me  on  your  trip  to  Florida,"  said  Ed.  "I'm 
willing  to  listen." 

"Don't  you  approve?" 

"Right  now  I'm  a  reporter,  not  an  editor.  Don't  make  any  state- 
ment you'd  rather  keep  off  the  record." 

"Maybe  this  is  one  of  the  days  I  wish  I'd  stayed  in  your  city 
room." 

"You  don't  mean  a  word  of  that,"  said  Ed.  "Not  that  you 
wouldn't  have  made  a  good  reporter — I  said  as  much  at  the  time. 
We  both  know  why  you  left." 

"That  doesn't  mean  I  can't  envy  you." 

"You  wouldn't,"  said  Ed.  "Not  if  you  had  my  assignment-sheet 
today." 

"I  envied  you  the  night  we  met,"  I  said.  "It  was  in  this  same 
cellar — remember?" 

"All  too  well,"  said  Ed. 

"Even  then,  you  knew  just  where  you  were  headed.  None  of 
the  rest  of  us  knew — except  Tony." 

"Tony  always  knew." 

"Is  that  why  you  hated  him?" 

"It  was  one  of  the  reasons,"  said  Ed. 

"Did  you  go  on  hating  him?" 

"I  accepted  him,"  said  Ed.  "I'll  admit  that  he  fascinated  me, 
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when  he  was  doing  his  tour  of  duty  upstairs.  Maybe  that's  why  I 
put  him  on  the  payroll  three  years  ago.  He  hasn't  improved  as  a 
legman. " 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  Tony  was  working  for  the  Record 
again?" 

"You  didn't  ask,"  said  Ed.  "And  it  didn't  seem  important.  All  he 
really  does  is  cover  his  corner  of  Florida,  at  space-rates.  Most  of  his 
stuff  goes  in  the  wh en-room  file.  Remember  what  a  when-room 
is?" 

"At  one  time,  they  were  my  life,"  I  said.  "You  still  haven't  ex- 
plained why  you  did  Tony  a  favor." 

"It's  my  business  to  keep  in  touch,"  said  Ed.  "It  always  pleases 
me  when  a  man's  life  makes  a  pattern." 

"So  you  feel  that  Tony's  life  adds  up?" 

"He's  played  the  young  reporter;  he's  called  himself  a  novelist. 
He  had  Paris  to  the  hilt,  on  your  best  girl's  money.  I'll  even  bet 
he  enjoyed  the  O.S.S.  Now  he's  gone  back  to  his  beginning.  It's  a 
pattern,  all  right." 

"A  writer  must  live  his  own  life,"  I  said.  "No  one  can  lay  down 
the  rules." 

"A  writer  should  write  now  and  then,"  said  Ed. 

"He's  produced  three  books,"  I  said.  "The  last  one  is  his  best." 

"George  mentioned  the  book  too,"  said  Ed.  "Are  you  ac- 
cepting Julia's  verdict,  sight  unseen?" 

"Sight  unseen,"  I  said. 

Ed  smiled  at  me;  it  was  the  same  off-side  grin  that  had  enraged 
me  in  the  past.  "Don't  think  I'm  holding  it  against  you,"  he  said. 
"All  of  us  need  a  change  of  pace — including  editors." 

"Do  you  think  I'm  still  in  love  with  Julia?" 

"Don't  insist  it's  Mary  and  the  children  you  really  love,"  said 
Ed.  "I'll  believe  you.  There's  nothing  disgraceful  about  keeping 
a  yen  for  Julia.  Not  if  you  can  control  it." 

"It's  in  control,"  I  said. 

"I'm  a  model  family  man  myself,"  said  Ed,  "with  a  girl-friend 
down  the  street.  She's  near  enough  so  I  don't  miss  deadlines. 
There's  always  an  ocean  between  you  and  Julia.  Or  a  thousand 
miles  of  alfalfa.  But  you  always  jump  when  she  whistles." 
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"Go  to  hell,"  I  said. 

"You're  a  remarkable  character,"  said  Ed.  "Try  not  to  change.  I 
couldn't  bear  it." 

"Are  you  suggesting  I  stay  clear  of  Mandarine?" 

"If  you  must  go  back,  admit  you're  planning  to  give  Julia  a  trial 
spin.  Don't  pretend  you  can  still  do  Tony's  job  for  him." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,"  I  said.  "That's  why  I've  been  in 
training  all  these  years.  And  I  won't  deny  for  a  minute  that  I  loved 
Julia  once — too  much  for  my  own  good  or  hers." 

"At  twenty,"  said  Ed,  "no  man  can  love  too  much  for  his  own 
good.  It's  the  nature  of  the  brute." 

"Wipe  off  that  satyr's  smile,"  I  said.  "I  found  out  long  ago  that 
Julia  and  Tony  belonged  together." 

"We  won't  argue  that,"  said  Ed. 

"It's  quite  true  I  jammed  him  through  Columbia." 

"And  stood  aside,  so  he  could  land  a  job  on  the  Record.  A 
job  you  should  have  had." 

"I  stood  aside,"  I  said.  "I  let  Julia  follow  him  to  Paris — and  paid 
her  passage.  Now  I'm  proving  it  was  worthwhile." 

"It's  your  life,"  said  Ed.  "Who  am  I  to  say  you'll  be  wasting  a 
little  more  of  it?" 

"When  we  were  young,"  I  said,  "people  still  took  time  to  be 
individuals.  Say  what  you  like  about  Tony  and  Julia,  they  had 
the  courage  to  be  themselves." 

"I'll  buy  that  too,"  said  Ed. 

"Maybe  the  pattern  isn't  quite  complete,"  I  said.  "Maybe  the 
book  still  needs  work.  There's  nothing  I  understand  better  than 
making  a  sick  novel  well.  I'll  be  the  doctor  for  this  one,  if  need  be 
— and  never  mind  how  long  I'm  on  the  case.  Tony  and  Julia  are 
still  my  friends." 

Ed  threw  down  his  napkin.  "This  is  pure  poetry,"  he  said.  "I 
could  listen  forever — but  I'm  overdue  upstairs." 

"Thanks  for  listening  this  long." 

"Has  it  helped?" 

"Frankly,  no." 

"Not  that  you  need  help,"  said  Ed.  "Your  mind  is  made  up — 
if  you  can  call  it  a  mind."  He  glanced  up  at  the  captain.  "Give 
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Mr.  Story  what  he  likes  now,  and  put  it  on  my  bill.  He  isn't  going 
back  to  the  office.  What  flight  are  you  taking,  Dave?" 

"I'm  going  by  train." 

"That's  what  you  told  George.  Your  office  will  put  you  on  East- 
ern Airlines." 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  make  my  own  travel  plans?" 

"Of  course  I  mind — you've  too  much  ground  to  cover  as  it  is. 
Bring  us  a  phone,  Joe." 

I  sat  back  without  protest  as  the  captain  bustled  off.  "Thank 
God  I  didn't  stay  on  as  a  reporter,"  I  said.  "It  must  be  pure  hell, 
working  for  you." 

"Does  Mary  know  you're  going  visiting  in  Mandarine?" 

"Not  yet." 

"Since  you  aren't  quite  sure  why,"  said  Ed,  "that's  just  as  well. 
You  can  make  a  four  o'clock  flight,  if  you  hustle." 

"I'm  taking  the  Havana  Special  this  evening." 

"I'll  tell  you  something  else  you  won't  admit,"  said  Ed.  "When 
you  got  your  flash  from  Julia,  you  were  scared  blue." 

"Guilty,"  I  said. 

"That's  why  you're  mooning  through  today,"  said  Ed.  "And 
why  you  got  yourself  a  berth  on  a  slow  train.  And  why  you're 
planning  to  stall  awhile  longer  at  Old  Siwash,  when  you  do  ar- 
rive." The  captain  was  at  the  table,  with  a  phone  in  hand:  Ed 
took  the  cord,  and  jammed  in  the  connection.  "I'm  dialing  your 
office  now.  What's  your  secretary's  name?" 

"Give  me  that  phone,"  I  said. 

"That's  the  boy  I  used  to  know,"  said  Ed.  "The  boy  who  can 
make  up  his  mind.  He  knows  better  than  to  lower  himself  into 
nostalgia  by  inches." 

I  put  the  receiver  to  my  ear.  It  was  hard  to  be  angry  with  Ed — 
even  when  Ed  was  right.  The  phone  was  already  ringing  at  Darby 
House.  I  heard  the  connection  open,  and  the  London-trained  voice 
of  Meg  Cronshaw  at  the  switchboard.  After  I  heard  my  own  voice 
ask  for  my  secretary,  I  could  feel  the  last  of  my  resentment  ebb. 

While  I  gave  my  instructions  to  Miss  Heath,  I  was  conscious  of 
Ed's  hand  on  my  shoulder — a  pressure  that  never  relaxed  until  I 
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hung  up  the  receiver.  When  I  looked  up  from  my  drink,  he  was 
striding  through  the  crowded  tables.  That,  too,  was  quite  like 
Ed  Gordon — who  seldom  lingered  to  be  thanked  for  his  wisdom. 


x. 


Joe  came  up  again  to  answer  my  signal.  Since  we  were  old 
friends,  he  had  brought  me  a  bourbon  without  being  asked. 

"Can  I  call  out  of  town  on  this?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Story.  Just  dial  long  distance." 

I  gave  the  operator  my  number  in  the  country  and  sat  back  in 
the  booth.  Making  the  bourbon  last  awhile,  I  pictured  Mary's 
probable  routine  at  the  moment.  Though  I  was  seldom  at  High 
Haven  on  weekdays,  I  knew  how  she  passed  her  time,  almost  to 
the  minute;  like  most  efficient  people,  Mary  was  not  given  to 
boasting — but  she  always  shared  her  achievements  with  pride. 

Marketing  (a  protracted  business,  since  Mary  scorned  the 
phone,  and  took  her  own  list  to  the  A  &  P)  was  behind  her  now; 
so  was  the  delivery  of  the  laundress  to  the  bus-stop.  By  this  time, 
she  and  Ellen  would  have  disposed  of  tonight's  menu.  (The  Hol- 
dens  and  the  Marshalls  were  coming  for  dinner,  with  Shep 
Mason  to  round  out  the  party:  Mary  was  not  one  of  those  wives 
who  went  into  seclusion  while  her  husband  was  away  on  busi- 
ness.) 

Her  outdoor  work  would  be  disposed  of  too.  Regardless  of  sea- 
son, Mary  could  always  find  chores  outside  the  house:  her  cold- 
frames  were  the  envy  of  the  Ridge,  and  she  could  plow  a  driveway 
as  well  as  any  yardman.  ...  At  three,  she  would  be  wearing 
indoor  slacks  and  the  flame-red  cardigan  that  went  so  well  with 
that  recent  Cuban  tan;  she  would  almost  certainly  be  skimming 
the  back  pages  of  the  New  Yorker  while  she  waited  for  the  school 
bus  to  deliver  Gail.  I  could  picture  the  clear  honesty  of  her  eyes 
behind  the  harlequin  lenses,  her  complete  relaxation  as  she  sat  on 
the  love-seat  with  the  sun  behind  her.  Mary  suited  the  life  she 
led.  Like  Tony  Cole,  she  had  chosen  deliberately. 

I  heard  her  phone  ring,  and  hung  up  before  it  could  ring  again. 
After  all,  I  had  nothing  significant  to  say  to  Mary.  It  was  enough, 
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for  the  present,  to  know  that  she  was  facing  my  absence  calmly. 

The  phone  buzzed  the  moment  I  replaced  the  receiver.  Miss 
Heath  addressed  me  with  her  usual  crisp  directness. 

"Eastern  can  put  you  on  the  four  o'clock  flight,  Mr.  Story.  Shall 
we  send  your  bag  to  the  terminal?" 

"Charley  can  bring  it  in  a  taxi,"  I  said.  'Til  meet  him  at  the  air- 
line desk.  Will  you  take  a  wire?" 

My  voice  was  steady  as  I  dictated:  I  had  composed  that  wire, 
in  my  mind's  eye,  the  instant  I  opened  Julia's  note.  Only  Ed  Gor- 
don could  have  explained  why  I  had  waited  until  now  to  send  it. 

'Til  read  that  back,  shall  I?"  Miss  Heath's  voice  was  dry  as  a 
birthday  greeting.  "Mrs.  Anthony  Cole,  Mandarine,  Florida.  Is 
there  any  address?" 

'Twenty-one  Bay  Street,"  I  said.  "Not  that  you  need  it.  Man- 
darine is  a  tourist  town  that  doesn't  have  tourists  anymore." 

"I  see,"  said  Miss  Heath,  who  obviously  didn't  see  at  all.  "Flying 
to  Gainesville  on  business.  Will  be  in  Mandarine  Wednesday.  At 
your  disposal  thereafter.  All  my  love  to  you  both.  Shall  I  sign  your 
full  name,  Mr.  Story?" 

"Just  Duke,  please." 

"Duke,  Mr.  Story?" 

"Duke,"  I  said  firmly.  "And  send  it  straight.  I  should  have  wired 


sooner." 


I  put  a  bill  in  the  captain's  hand,  and  walked  through  the  din- 
ing-room and  the  bar.  When  I  reached  the  poster  of  the  vivan- 
diere,  I  paused  at  the  rail  and  let  my  fingers  trace  the  outline  of  the 
triangle,  one  more  time.  The  contact  brought  a  glow  of  accomplish- 
ment that  would  last  me  to  the  airport  and  beyond. 

xi. 

New  York  was  cameo-sharp  against  the  hard  winter  sky  when 
my  plane  leveled  into  its  lane  for  the  three-hour  run  to  Jackson- 
ville. I  had  reached  Idlewild  with  no  sense  of  transition;  now  that 
I  was  airborne,  my  brain  was  ticking  too  fast  for  comfort.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  to  sputter  a  bit,  like  some  nursery  toy  wound  up  beyond 
its  power. 

At  such  a  time  (as  I  had  discovered  to  my  sorrow)  surround- 
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ings  took  on  a  special,  almost  painful  significance.  Once  again, 
I  found  myself  cataloguing  details  as  solemnly  as  an  excavator 
at  Troy:  the  pneumatic  shape  of  the  seat  I  occupied,  the  hell- 
and-maria  scowl  of  the  colonel  across  the  way  (who  reminded 
me,  for  no  valid  reason,  of  Schuyler  Grove),  the  twinkle  of  our 
stewardess'  legs  as  she  made  each  passenger  more  comfortable 
than  necessary.  Despite  their  unbearable  vividness,  all  of  these 
items  were  faintly  unreal:  the  proud  beauty  of  metropolis  (framed 
in  the  circle  of  a  porthole)  was  part  of  the  archeologist's  dream- 
picture. 

I  lifted  myself  higher  in  my  seat  to  stare  down  at  that  arid  sil- 
houette. I  had  been  told  too  often  that  New  York  is  the  last 
Moloch  in  the  history  of  man,  that  it  is  strangling  itself  along  with 
its  denizens,  that  its  towers  will  surely  be  atomized  tomorrow,  and 
a  good  job  too.  I  could  also  remember  when  New  York  had  been 
a  nightmare  beyond  a  taxi-window;  when  I  had  first  set  foot  on  its 
pavement,  my  senses  had  been  too  numbed  to  feel  its  impact. 
...  I  could  also  bring  back  the  sudden  love  I'd  felt  for  it,  when 
Julia  and  I  had  shared  its  heady  enchantment.  Of  course,  there 
had  been  no  international  airports  on  its  flanks  in  those  days,  and 
the  Havana  Special  had  been  its  fastest  link  with  Florida. 

Leaning  closer  to  the  porthole,  I  pretended  that  I  could  pick 
out  the  gray  massif  that  was  Penn  Station,  and  the  moat  of  rails 
that  sloped  to  the  Hudson  tunnels.  Thanks  to  Miss  Heath,  I  had 
moved  with  the  times.  If  I  chose,  I  could  be  with  Julia  tonight;  I 
could  sleep  on  alma  mater's  lap,  or  in  Jacksonville,  and  put  off  our 
reunion  until  tomorrow,  as  I  had  said  in  my  wire.  Obviously,  my 
plan  to  take  the  Havana  Special  had  been  a  sentimental  conces- 
sion to  the  past.  I  could  still  regret  the  change  of  transport. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Special  had  made  up  in  Boston  for  Key 
West:  there  had  been  something  cosmopolitan  about  its  green- 
plush  corridors,  and  I  had  always  entered  my  Pullman  with  a  swell- 
ing heart.  In  those  other,  more  credulous  days,  travel  had  been  a 
high  adventure.  The  country  had  really  changed  outside  a  train's 
window:  there  was  none  of  the  cottonwool  boredom  that  settles 
on  the  mind  in  a  four-motored  plane.  In  that  distant  time,  the 
whine  of  a  locomotive's  whistle  was  a  summon  to  undreamed-of 
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Valhallas;  the  white-aproned  mulatto  chanting  the  dinner-call 
down  a  vestibule  was  an  envoy  from  Samarkand. 

Grandmother  Story  (as  I  had  told  George)  had  always  reserved 
a  berth  for  me  on  the  Havana  Special,  when  it  was  time  for  my 
return  to  Florida;  in  her  view,  a  Story  should  have  the  best  in 
transport,  especially  if  it  was  something  he  could  not  quite  af- 
ford. It  had  been  just  as  typical  of  Uncle  Bibb  to  ship  me  North 
by  day  coach;  my  uncle  distrusted  elegance  as  much  as  he  disliked 
the  rich  Yankees  who  filled  his  fishing  camp  in  the  winter  season. 
Each  June,  the  fried-chicken  lunch  he  packed  for  me  in  the  camp 
kitchen  never  varied  by  a  drumstick.  The  three  dollars  for  tips  and 
dinner  that  my  grandmother  pressed  into  my  hand  each  Septem- 
ber remained  constant  till  her  death. 

As  I  had  told  George,  it  was  part  of  my  fathers  will  that  I 
should  never  spend  a  full  year  in  the  South  until  I  completed 
my  education.  Grandmother  Story's  place  in  Connecticut  had 
been  my  summer  retreat  the  moment  school  ended  in  Mandarine. 
.  .  .  Once  more,  I  tried  hard  to  recreate  the  limbo  of  those  vaca- 
tions. The  green  cave  of  the  arbor,  the  ex-farmhouse  that  sagged  a 
trifle  at  the  eaves,  were  only  a  backdrop  now — but  details  of  those 
September  returns  to  Mandarine  were  astonishingly  clear. 

Mr.  Corey,  the  railway  express  agent  in  Watertown,  always 
drove  me  to  the  station  in  the  same  wagon  that  carried  my  trunk. 
(My  grandmother  distrusted  automobiles,  and  fretted  over  my 
taxi- trips  between  terminals  in  New  York.)  At  that  time,  the 
Havana  Special  left  Pennsylvania  Station  in  mid-morning,  so 
there  was  no  chance  to  explore  the  city;  in  any  event,  I  could  not 
have  spread  my  funds  so  thinly.  Fifty  cents  was  earmarked  for 
the  cab.  Another  quarter  always  went  for  a  chocolate  bar  and  Life 
(when  Life  still  had  a  sense  of  humor).  Fifty  cents  was  a  mini- 
mum tip  for  my  Pullman  porter.  This  left  just  a  dollar  seventy- 
five  for  the  diner — which  meant  that  the  chocolate  bar  must  serve 
as  lunch. 

Habits  die  hard  in  one's  teens,  when  life  has  been  conditioned 
by  Spartan  thrift.  The  summer  of  my  eighteenth  birthday,  four 
months  after  my  grandmothers  death,  I  was  fresh  from  a  job  in 
Jersey;  I  was  a  man  in  love,  with  the  future  in  my  hand,  and  all 
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of  three  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket.  Yet  I  had  still  skipped 
lunch  in  favor  of  that  same  chocolate  bar,  when  I  took  the  Special 
in  New  York.  (I  had  known  that  Julia  would  be  boarding  my 
Pullman  in  Baltimore — a  man  in  love  can  forget  such  trivialities 
as  food.) 

If  I  mention  this  now,  it  is  only  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  my 
destiny.  Had  Grandmother  Story  been  more  generous  with  her 
train  allowance  over  the  years,  I  would  surely  have  gone  to  the 
diner  at  the  first  luncheon  call.  Had  I  not  made  it  a  ritual  to 
climb  to  the  West  Philadelphia  station  for  that  chocolate  bar,  I 
might  have  missed  Tony  Cole.  .  .  . 

Once  again,  I  leaned  forward  in  my  seat,  to  stare  out  the  port- 
hole. The  Constellation  had  stayed  far  ahead  of  my  fragmentary 
reverie:  even  now,  we  were  skirting  the  vast  blot  of  smog  that  was 
Philadelphia.  I  considered  ringing  for  the  stewardess,  and  asking 
for  permission  to  visit  the  flight  deck — but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pick  out  landmarks  at  this  distance.  Besides,  they  had  built  a 
new  station  in  West  Philadelphia  years  ago.  Did  it  matter  where 
the  dirty  depot  had  stood  that  September  afternoon,  when  I  had 
met  Tony  in  its  shadow? 

I  settled  in  my  foam-rubber  cradle,  and  closed  my  eyes.  Think 
fast,  I  told  myself — you've  a  long  road  to  cover  in  three  hours,  and 
that  meeting  might  do  for  a  point  of  departure.  .  .  .  But  you 
should  really  begin  with  that  day  on  the  recess-ground  at  Man- 
darine High,  and  the  strange  bargain  you  struck  with  Tony  Cole. 
Take  it  from  there  to  your  job  at  the  Seaspray — to  Julia,  and  all 
that  summer  meant.  That  was  your  true  beginning.  When  Tony 
boarded  the  Havana  Special  in  West  Philadelphia,  he  merely 
closed  the  triangle,  completing  a  pattern  that  was  to  outlast  time. 
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Encounter  in  Mandarine 


THE  DAY  I  learned  of  my  grandmother's  death  was  also  the  day 
of  my  fight  with  Cooter  Wiley.  Tony  Cole  and  I  became  friends 
the  day  of  that  fight.  Perhaps  I  should  back  up  and  start  over  if 
I've  given  the  impression  that  Tony  and  I  were  intimates  from 
childhood.  Things  were  never  that  simple  in  Mandarine. 

At  the  time  (we  were  both  finishing  our  senior  year  at  Man- 
darine High)  Tony  was  no  more  than  a  fairly  cordial  acquaint- 
ance, though  we  had  known  each  other  since  we  could  both 
remember.  Most  of  our  first  citizens  sent  their  boys  to  public 
school  in  those  days.  Yet  there  were  demigods  who  led  a  life  apart 
— and  Tony  Cole  was  definitely  of  that  select  company. 

My  special  friends  that  year  were  Chris  Lowry,  Pete  Lopez  and 
the  Cooper  twins.  All  through  high  school,  I'd  shagged  flies  with 
them  in  the  Lemon  Street  sandlot,  hunted  and  fished  on  the  Is- 
land (where  we  all  lived)  and  swum  in  the  Saturday  night  water- 
carnivals  at  the  Flamingo  Hotel  pool,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  guests.  Tony  (who  lived  on  Bay  Street)  could  swim  as  well  as 
anyone  in  Mandarine,  but  he  never  performed  in  the  carnivals. 
His  special  friends  were  Wes  Foreman  (the  railroad  family)  and 
Clint  Darrow,  whose  father  owned  the  Flamingo.  Of  course  that 
meant  he  could  swim  in  the  pool  when  he  liked — a  fortunate  thing 
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for  Tony,  since  his  widowed  mother  could  never  have  afforded  a 
season  ticket.  He  could  also  use  the  tennis  courts,  and  the  facilities 
of  the  Hygeia  Gymnasium,  where  our  Yankee  visitors  kept  in 
training  during  the  winter  months.  Thanks  to  his  friendship  with 
Wes,  he  had  a  special  pass  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad.  He 
had  been  to  both  Jacksonville  and  Miami,  meccas  that  were  still 
legend  to  many  of  his  class. 

My  intimates  were  resentful  of  Tony's  easy  friendships  with 
these  rich  men's  sons.  Some  of  them  called  him  a  back-scratcher 
and  a  snob — not  to  his  face,  of  course,  for  Tony  had  had  boxing 
lessons  from  the  pro  at  the  Flamingo,  and  was  the  best  two-handed 
puncher  in  his  class.  As  for  me,  I'd  always  taken  his  jeune  ele- 
gant air  for  granted.  My  own  days  were  busy  enough,  and  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  to  be  envious. 

Ever  since  my  parents  died,  I'd  lived  at  my  Uncle  Bibb's  fishing 
camp,  crossing  the  Laguna  each  morning  by  trolley  to  attend 
school,  along  with  the  other  Island  children.  Tony  and  Wes  had 
only  a  short  stroll  down  Bay  Street  to  reach  the  senior  steps  at 
Mandarine  High,  and  Clint  Darrow  was  delivered  there  by  his 
father's  chauffer.  The  Laguna,  in  short,  was  a  lot  wider  than  it 
seemed — but  I'd  always  realized  (however  dimly)  that  the  gulf 
separating  the  Island  from  Bay  Street  was  no  barrier  for  me.  The 
others  who  took  that  early-morning  streetcar  were  the  children  of 
cracker  families,  with  all  that  word  implies.  Uncle  Bibb,  after  all, 
was  a  Caswell — and  could  afford  to  be  as  eccentric  as  he 
chose.  Actually,  we  both  belonged  on  Bay  Street,  as  much  as  the 
Foremans  or  the  Coles. 

These  were  facts  I  learned  from  Tony;  once  he  had  impressed 
them  on  my  mind,  it  seemed  I  had  known  them  forever.  As  I  say, 
I'd  been  aware  of  the  totems  of  Mandarine  since  third  grade — 
but  it  was  Tony  who  explained  the  meaning  of  each  carving, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pole.  Looking  back  on  it  now,  I 
realize  that  it  was  a  potent  contribution  to  my  rise  from  the  un- 
critical democracy  of  youth.  Had  it  not  been  for  Tony  Cole,  I 
might  even  have  reached  maturity  with  the  delusion  that  I  could 
be  friends  with  everyone. 
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My  mother's  family  had  been  among  the  first  to  settle  northern 
Florida:  one  of  our  ancestors  had  been  an  officer  on  General 
Hernandez'  staff  the  day  they  captured  Osceola,  and  another  Cas- 
well had  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Olustee  (in  the  War  Between 
^the  States).  These  names,  of  course,  were  standard  equipment 
in  the  family  folklore.  So  was  Grandfather  Caswell,  who  had  been 
aboard  the  first  train  to  roll  into  Miami — and  had  turned  down  a 
chance  to  purchase  a  block  of  bay-front  lots  out  of  loyalty  to  Man- 
darine; south  Florida,  in  my  grandfather's  opinion,  was  a  place  fit 
only  for  Seminoles  and  Yankee  playboys  with  more  money  than 
brains. 

Though  she  died  when  I  was  only  seven,  my  mother  had  al- 
ready been  forgiven  by  Mandarine  for  her  marriage  to  a  retired 
schoolmaster  from  Connecticut  named  Alfred  Story.  As  families 
went,  the  Storys  had  their  heirlooms  too;  though  my  father  would 
always  seem  an  outlander  to  Mandarine  (one  of  those  people  who 
read  books  out  of  doors  and  was  even  said  to  be  writing  one),  he 
had  been  accepted  to  a  point.  Strangely  enough,  I  could  never  pic- 
ture him  as  an  individual,  though  memories  of  my  mother  often 
returned  to  me  in  snatches — the  rustle  of  skirts  that  seemed  in- 
credibly long,  a  strange,  lily-like  fragrance.  ...  Or  was  I  remem- 
bering the  lilies  in  her  Catherine  Street  garden,  the  dry,  metallic 
whisper  of  the  palm-trees  at  her  gate? 

Our  house  had  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Old  Town;  it  had  been 
a  show-place  when  Catherine  Street  was  still  an  authentic  echo 
of  Spain.  Like  the  Old  Town  itself,  it  had  gone  up  in  smoke,  after 
one  of  those  fires  that  were  always  getting  beyond  control.  The 
gutted  block,  a  sad  arabesque  of  coquina  foundations  and  dog-fennel, 
had  never  been  rebuilt.  After  I  moved  to  the  Island,  I  always 
avoided  it,  without  quite  knowing  why. 

Though  I  can  scarcely  recall  him  in  the  flesh,  I  remember  a 
photograph  I  once  had  of  my  father.  It  had  been  taken  in  the 
dim  past,  when  he  was  still  a  master  at  a  boys'  school  in  Connecti- 
cut, one  of  those  group  scenes  where  the  teacher  is  surrounded 
by  blazers  and  skin-tight  flannels,  and  only  his  black  coat  (and 
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the  derby  on  his  knee)  distinguish  him  from  his  owl-eyed  students. 
When  I  was  growing  up  in  Mandarine,  I  stared  at  that  picture 
often — but  even  in  his  youth,  my  father  reminded  me  of  a  balding 
Poe,  and  nothing  more. 

He  was  eighteen  years  his  wife's  senior;  it  was  a  family  legend 
that  he  had  come  South  to  die,  and  signed  a  new  lease  on  life 
with  his  wedding.  He  was  also  said  to  be  a  model  husband;  even 
the  gossips  admitted  that  the  marriage  was  successful.  ...  A 
few  months  after  my  mother's  death,  they  had  found  him  in  the 
Plaza,  seated  in  an  attitude  of  resigned  repose  with  a  book  open 
beside  him.  Even  then,  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  a  vision  he  had 
never  shared. 

The  passing  of  my  parents  left  me  with  no  immediate  family. 
Besides  my  grandmother  in  the  North,  there  was  only  a  bachelor 
uncle  on  the  Island — and  Uncle  Bibb,  as  I  well  knew,  tolerated 
boys  in  his  domain  only  if  they  earned  their  way.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  I  was  welcomed  there,  once  my  father's  will  dis- 
closed a  modest  sum  for  my  upkeep  and  education;  my  uncle's 
relations  with  others  of  his  kind  were  governed  by  special  rules. 
But  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  was  unhappy,  once  I  had  adjusted  to 
my  new  domicile.  The  chores  that  awaited  me  after  school  never 
interfered  with  my  freedom.  In  fact,  after  a  few  weeks  on  the  Is- 
land, I  found  that  life  in  a  fishing  camp  could  be  an  adventure  that 
never  staled. 

In  those  years,  the  Island  was  still  a  virgin  wilderness.  True, 
there  was  a  bathing  pavilion  at  Lighthouse  Point,  and  a  white 
oyster  road  followed  the  trolley-tracks  from  the  Laguna  Bridge  to 
a  sketchy  picnic  grove  beyond.  Another,  narrower  track  (knee- 
deep  in  grass  all  summer  long)  meandered  south  to  the  bay  that 
marked  our  camp-site.  For  the  rest,  save  for  a  private  camp  or  two, 
the  Island  was  as  unspoiled  as  the  day  the  Spaniards  came.  Deer 
and  bobcat  roamed  the  hammocks,  and  the  sloughs  along  the 
Laguna  were  a  duck-hunter's  paradise.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  there 
were  miles  of  gull-haunted  beaches,  where  the  ground-swell  roared 
in  the  hurricane  months.  From  the  first,  I  had  considered  it  my 
special  preserve. 

At  the  Fishermen's  Rest,  I  was  supposed  to  help  police  the 
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dock  and  the  moorings — and  to  stock  the  bait-traps  with  mullet. 
Occasionally  there  were  special  tasks,  like  packing  a  crank-case  or 
varnishing  a  deck.  Usually  I  was  free  by  mid-afternoon.  It  was 
time  enough  for  a  swim  with  Pete  Lopez,  whose  father  was  care- 
taker at  the  private  camp  on  Salt  Run.  When  the  northers  blew, 
Pete  and  I  risked  our  lives  in  the  surf — wading  chin-deep  in  the 
boiling  gullies  to  salvage  driftwood  treasures.  In  calmer  weather, 
we  would  cast  for  shrimp  in  the  shallows,  or  spear  stone  crabs  on 
the  jetties.  In  the  fall,  I  was  allowed  to  borrow  my  uncle's  beagles 
and  his  pump-gun,  to  go  hunting  with  Pete  and  the  Cooper  twins; 
when  the  camp  closed  in  April  and  our  lazy- time  began,  I  could 
always  take  an  outboard  and  slip  down  to  the  draw  to  visit  Chris 
Lowry. 

Old  man  Lowry  was  caretaker  on  the  Laguna  Bridge.  He  was 
also  Mandarine's  bootlegger,  receiving  shipments  of  Bahama 
whiskey  via  friends  in  the  local  shrimp  fleet,  as  well  as  white  mule 
from  backwoods  stills.  Chris  himself  had  been  a  particular  friend 
ever  since  I  had  moved  to  the  Island.  He  had  taught  me  the  Aus- 
tralian crawl  and  brought  me  into  the  water-carnival  at  the 
Flamingo.  He  had  shown  me  the  proper  way  to  smoke  a  corncob, 
and  how  to  drink  straight  corn  without  gagging.  Midway  through 
high  school,  as  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  he  had  placed  me  as 
a  utility  outfielder — and  moved  me  to  the  regular  lineup  when 
I  showed  some,  ability  to  hit  in  the  clutch. 

Later  still,  Chris  had  helped  me  to  overcome  my  first  shyness 
with  girls — specifically,  with  Eunice  Canova  (a  victory  that  had 
paid  astounding  dividends).  From  the  moment  we  had  applied 
for  entrance  blanks  at  the  State  University  in  Gainesville,  we  had 
decided  to  be  roommates  there. 

If  Chris  was  my  best  contemporary  ally  (and  if  Eunice  had 
convinced  me  that  I  had  at  last  attained  man's  estate)  there  were 
others  I  would  never  forget — or  so  I  told  myself,  as  senior  year  at 
Mandarine  High  began  to  funnel  toward  Commencement.  Shine 
had  been  another  Island  comrade  of  long  standing — an  aged> 
proud  Negro  who  could  neither  read  nor  tell  time,  though  he 
was  the  best  boatman  Uncle  Bibb  ever  had.  Another  was  Tom 
Wragg,  a  conch  from  Nassau,  who  ran  the  gas-pumps  at  the  ship- 
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yard  under  the  Laguna  Bridge.  Like  old  man  Lowry,  Tom  was 
never  really  sober — but  his  thundering  lies  were  worth  more  than 
all  the  half-truths  of  the  mainland. 

Best  of  all  was  Joe  Canova,  Eunice's  father — a  Minorcan  from 
St.  Augustine,  who  had  come  to  the  Island  years  ago  to  join  the 
shrimp  fleet.  Joe  had  no  visible  family  save  Eunice  (who  had  left 
school  at  sixteen  to  work  at  the  Laguna  Cafe)  but  his  hurricane- 
proof  shack  on  Lighthouse  Creek  had  been  my  substitute  for 
home,  ever  since  I  could  really  remember.  There  was  always  a 
place  in  Joe's  boat  for  a  student  who  had  grown  tired  of  Virgil 
and  the  booby-traps  of  trigonometry — and  Joe  was  a  past  master 
with  excuses,  when  it  was  time  to  return  to  school.  Joe  could  be 
relied  on  to  welcome  any  of  us,  no  matter  what  the  hour,  to  lend 
an  ear  to  our  problems — an  adult  ear  that  really  listened.  (When 
one  is  seventeen,  one  has  many  problems  that  demanded  instant 
answers.  I  cannot  recall  Joe's  answers  now,  but  they  had  seemed 
right  at  the  time.)  Best  of  all,  he  knew  when  to  be  silent — and 
when  to  look  the  other  way  when  spring  breathed  over  the  Laguna 
again  and  Eunice  clamored  to  go  dancing  at  the  Point.  .  .  . 

All  in  all,  those  Island  years  had  had  their  rewards. 
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My  bout  with  Cooter  Wiley  wasn't  much,  as  fights  go  in  high 
school.  In  fact,  we'd  never  have  fought  at  all  if  Miss  Fant  hadn't 
insisted  that  I  read  my  Shakespearean  sonnet  aloud  in  senior 
English. 

We'd  been  studying  scansion  that  week — and  Miss  Fant  had 
given  us  this  assignment  to  see  how  well  we'd  been  paying 
attention  (fourteen  iambic  pentameter  lines,  rhyming  scheme 
abab,  cdcd,  efef,  gg).  Of  course,  she  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
I'd  written  poetry  for  years.  Or  that  I  had  a  seven-act  play  locked 
in  my  trunk  at  Uncle  Bibb's,  along  with  a  stack  of  short  stories  I 
hadn't  quite  nerved  myself  to  bestow  on  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  a  half-finished  novel  full  of  yachts  and  cannibals. 

Miss  Fant  was  one  of  those  young  and  vigorous  teachers  who 
always  seem  a  little  out  of  breath,  but  she  was  clearly  in  love  with 
her  work.  Her  class  had  failed  to  give  an  inch  to  that  love:  she 
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was  far  too  intense  for  our  taste,  too  filled  with  quotations  that 
didn't  mean  anything.  ("Style/'  said  Miss  Fant,  "is  the  man.") 
Td  been  careful  to  keep  my  talent  under  wraps,  and  contented 
myself  with  modest  grades  in  senior  English — which  was  actually 
my  favorite  subject.  The  fact  that  I  had  decided  to  number  my- 
self among  the  immortals  was  a  secret  I'd  shared  with  no  one,  so 
far. 

Chris  (who  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer)  might  have  understood 
to  a  point — but  it  was  a  risk  I  hadn't  cared  to  take.  My  other 
Island  acquaintances  (who  weren't  planning  to  be  anything) 
would  only  have  gaped,  and  certainly  snickered,  had  I  revealed 
my  ambitions.  Eunice,  to  whom  most  of  my  verses  were  ad- 
dressed, had  never  read  a  line — and  never  would:  that  relation- 
ship was  a  thing  of  deeds,  not  words. 

I  had  composed  my  sonnet  one  May  midnight,  committing  the 
lines  to  memory  while  Eunice  and  I  were  floating  in  the  lazy  surf 
at  Salt  Run,  after  a  dance  at  the  Point.  When  I  had  taken  her 
home,  I  turned  on  the  drop-light  in  my  study  (a  corner  of  the 
tool-shed  on  Uncle  Bibb's  dock)  and  put  the  fourteen  lines  on 
paper.  Next  morning,  I  saw  it  was  by  far  the  finest  thing  I  had 
ever  done — worthy  to  be  printed  someday  among  my  collected 
works. 

Reading  it  over  in  study  hall,  I  told  myself  I  should  write  a 
more  mediocre  version  for  Miss  Fant,  but  there  was  no  time  left. 
I  considered  slipping  in  a  hexameter  and  a  few  tin-ear  rhymes  to 
throw  her  off  my  trail — only  to  have  the  artist  in  me  reject  this 
dodge  in  turn.  Art  is  stronger  in  the  young  than  most  grownups 
realize:  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  deface  what  I  already  con- 
sidered a  perfect  thing. 

Foreseeing  the  results  of  my  rashness,  I  wasn't  too  surprised 
when  Miss  Fant  insisted  that  I  read  the  poem  aloud.  (I  could  be 
thankful  that  Eunice  had  left  school  in  sophomore  year.)  As  or- 
deals went,  this  one  was  soon  ended:  Miss  Fant  allowed  no  un- 
justified merriment  in  her  classes,  and  the  girls  applauded  en 
masse.  Just  the  same,  I  went  out  to  the  yard  at  recess  time  with 
my  hackles  up. 

Cooter  Wiley  began  it,  as  I'd  feared  he  would.  Cooter  was  our 
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self-elected  humorist  at  Mandarine  High.  Most  of  us  had  tangled 
with  him  in  the  past. 

"Who's  your  moon-naked  goddess,  Dave?"  asked  Cooter.  "Can 
it  be  that  Minorcan  at  the  Basin  Cafe?" 

Chris  would  have  stopped  it  if  he'd  been  at  school  that  day,  but 
Chris  was  playing  hookey  with  the  shrimpers.  Cooter  outweighed 
me  by  ten  pounds,  but  he  was  slow  on  his  feet — and  Chris  had 
taught  me  how  to  make  the  first  punch  count.  When  Cooter  got 
up  from  the  dust  of  the  recess-yard  he  was  willing  to  say  he  was 
sorry,  though  he  didn't  offer  to  shake  hands  when  the  janitor 
broke  up  the  circle  of  spectators.  It  was  only  when  the  others 
started  drifting  away  that  I  realized  no  one  had  congratulated 
me  for  winning. 

Your  contemporaries  will  forgive  you  a  great  deal,  regardless  of 
age;  one  thing  they'll  never  understand  is  your  enjoyment  of 
something  that's  poison  to  their  nostrils.  Poetry  (as  I  should  have 
reminded  myself)  has  no  message  for  the  average  adolescent; 
just  being  alive,  when  you're  seventeen,  is  problem  enough.  .  .  . 
Not  that  I  was  being  that  philosophical:  at  the  moment,  I  was  too 
mad  to  spit,  and  my  rage  was  not  for  Cooter  but  for  myself. 

In  the  space  of  seconds,  it  seemed,  my  end  of  the  recess-yard 
was  deserted.  There  was  nothing  really  hostile  about  that  with- 
drawal; the  members  of  my  class  just  had  better  things  to  do.  Not 
necessarily  better  than  passing  the  time  of  day  with  Dave  Story, 
but  important  enough — like  the  game  of  shag  on  the  Lemon 
Street  pavement,  or  Pete  Lopez  new  copy  of  Whiz-Bang.  It  was 
the  first  time  I'd  felt  really  alone  in  years,  and  I  didn't  care  for  the 
sensation  at  all. 

Then  I  heard  someone  chuckle  from  the  crotch  of  the  big 
chinaberry  tree,  and  saw  that  I  wasn't  quite  alone.  Tony  Cole  was 
sitting  there,  half-hidden  in  the  new,  yellow-green  leaves.  He  was 
looking  down  at  me  in  a  strange  way,  as  though  he  were  seeing 
me  for  the  first  time. 

"Come  up  and  have  a  smoke,"  he  said. 

I  hoisted  myself  to  the  limb  and  sat  down  beside  him.  (That 
tree-crotch  was  a  favorite  spot  for  smokers  at  recess  time,  since  it 
was  the  only  place  in  the  yard  completely  shielded  from  the  win- 
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dows  of  the  superintendent's  office.)  Tony  was  all  in  white  today 
— razor-creased  flannels,  sharp-toed  white  bucks,  white  sweater 
with  the  burnt-orange  class  numerals;  his  black  hair  clung  to  his 
head  like  lacquer.  He  looked  what  he  was — the  big  man  of  Man- 
darine High.  It  gave  me  a  true  thrill  of  gratitude  to  be  seated  there 
beside  him,  accepting  a  twist  of  Bull  Durham. 

'That  was  a  nice  left  hook,"  he  said.  "Cooter  has  never  been 
hit  better." 

"Thanks,"  I  said.  "I  enjoyed  it." 

"Not  that  Cooter's  worth  hitting.  Or  didn't  you  think  of 
that?" 

"Wouldn't  you  hit  someone  who  insulted  your  girl?"  I  asked. 

Tony  spoke  through  a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke,  as  though  he 
hadn't  noticed  my  question.  "So  you're  going  to  be  a  poet,  Dave?" 

"A  poet  hell,"  I  said.  "A  writer,  maybe."  It  was  the  first  time 
I'd  said  it  out  loud — and  I  felt  my  heart  swell  up  and  choke 
me.  I  wondered  why  I'd  said  it  to  Tony  Cole,  of  all  people. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  newspaperman,"  he  said. 

"Do  tell!" 

"Someday,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  managing  editor  of  a  New 
York  daily." 

"Do  tell!"  I  said  again.  It  was  all  I  could  manage,  with  my  heart 
in  my  throat. 

"I've  an  uncle  on  the  New  York  Record,"  he  said.  "He's  prom- 
ised me  a  job,  if  I  finish  at  Columbia.  Ever  think  of  going  North 
to  college?" 

"I'm  going  to  Florida,  with  Chris  Lowry." 

"I'm  going  to  Florida  myself  for  two  years.  But  I'm  taking  my 
degree  in  New  York.  Why  don't  we  try  it  together?"  It  was  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact question,  as  though  he'd  always  had  the  idea  in  mind, 
and  took  my  acceptance  for  granted. 

"I'd  heard  you  were  going  to  Princeton  with  Clint  Darrow," 
I  said. 

"So  I  was,  Dave,"  he  told  me,  with  the  air  of  a  man  confiding 
a  profound  secret.  "But  I  couldn't  quite  crack  the  College  Boards. 
Never  you  mind.  We  can  stand  two  years  on  a  fresh-water  cam- 
pus, with  Columbia  waiting." 
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"Who's  we?"  I  asked. 

"You  and  I.  My  mother's  working  overtime  to  send  me.  Your 
uncle  can  do  as  much  for  you." 

I  found  I  was  staring  at  him  without  speaking.  So  far,  my  plans 
for  higher  education  were  vague  enough.  Chris  was  entering 
the  College  of  Law  at  the  state  university;  I  had  registered  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Beyond  that,  my  mind  was  blank;  in  fact,  Fd 
avoided  any  dream-pictures  of  the  Florida  campus,  and  the  prob- 
able welcome  the  Old  Men  would  have  in  store  for  us  there. 

"At  least  we  know  what  we  want,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "We're 
different  from  the  cattle." 

I  saw  that  he  was  staring  down  at  the  schoolyard  with  a  thin, 
twisted  smile.  The  pepper  game  on  the  Lemon  Street  pavement 
had  expanded  to  full-scale  baseball.  Most  of  my  regular  friends 
had  taken  sides,  except  for  the  Cooper  twins  and  a  few  others, 
who  were  talking  girls  on  the  fire-escape.  I  knew  that  I  had  only 
to  leap  down  to  that  dusty  schoolyard  to  join  the  batting  order; 
once  Fd  stolen  second  base,  they  would  forgive  me  that  sonnet. 
.  .  .  For  the  first  time,  I  felt  no  urge  to  rejoin  my  own  kind. 

"Take  a  look,"  said  Tony.  "For  twelve  years,  we've  run  with 
that  herd.  Fve  made  the  best  of  it:  I  couldn't  help  myself.  No 
more  could  you,  Dave.  But  don't  you  even  want  to  break  away?" 

He  put  a  hand  on  my  shoulder:  all  at  once,  he  looked  infinitely 
younger  than  the  big  talk  he  was  making. 

"You're  pretty  hard  on  your  class,"  I  said. 

"Think  it  over,  boy.  Your  uncle  will  back  you." 

I  started  to  explain  about  my  father's  will,  and  gave  up  when 
I  realized  I  didn't  understand  that  document  too  well  myself. 
Uncle  Bibb  was  my  legal  guardian:  I  knew  there  were  funds  to 
cover  my  expenses  until  I  reached  college  age — and  a  letter  at  the 
bank  with  further  instructions,  to  be  opened  when  I  reached 
eighteen.  Perhaps  it  shows  a  want  of  imagination  on  my  part, 
but  I  had  never  worried  in  the  least  about  my  future. 

"There's  plenty  of  time,"  I  said. 

"That's  where  you're  wrong.  A  man  can't  lay  out  his  career  too 
soon." 

A  brand-new  suspicion  crossed  my  mind.  Tony  was  one  of  the 
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most  indifferent  students  at  Mandarine  High.  Not  that  anyone 
considered  him  stupid,  the  teachers  least  of  all;  Miss  Fant  spoke 
for  the  faculty  when  she  said  that  his  capacity  for  resisting  in- 
struction amounted  to  genius.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  he 
would  have  flunked  both  trig  and  Latin  in  mid-term,  had 
it  not  been  for  Clint  Darrow's  coaching.  ...  I  wondered  if  Tony 
was  planning  to  put  me  in  Clint's  place,  now  that  Clint  was  going 
on  to  Princeton. 

"I'm  giving  the  class  welcome  at  Commencement,"  he  said. 
"Will  you  write  my  speech  for  me?" 

"I  doubt  it,"  I  said.  "Tell  me  more." 

"I  thought  of  using  rhyming  couplets,"  he  said.  "I've  some 
pretty  funny  ideas." 

"So  you  need  a  poet.  Is  that  it?" 

"You're  catching  on,  Dave." 

"What's  in  it  for  me?"  I  asked. 

"Help  me  to  hypnotize  Miss  Fant,  so  I  can  pass  English.  Stick 
with  me  at  Florida  and  Columbia,  and  I'll  land  you  a  job  on  the 
New  York  Record.  Is  it  a  deal?" 

"Maybe  I  don't  want  a  job  in  New  York,"  I  said. 

"Answer  me  this,"  said  Tony.  "What  did  you  have  in  mind, 
when  you  leave  Florida?" 

"I  can  work  full-time  on  the  Island." 

"Cutting  bait?" 

"There  are  worse  jobs,"  I  said.  "I'll  inherit  the  camp  someday." 

"Ever  since  I  could  walk,"  said  Tony,  "I've  been  scheming  up 
ways  to  leave  Mandarine." 

"Mandarine  suits  me  fine,"  I  said.  "Why  should  I  leave  it?" 

"Because  we  both  deserve  New  York.  That's  why  I'm  sweating 
out  Florida — so  I  can  get  my  foot  in  the  door."  Again  he  put 
that  fatherly  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  read  the  frightened 
desire  in  his  eyes.  "Stay  with  me,  boy,"  he  said  quietly.  "You'll 


never  regret  it. 


"I'll  think  it  over,"  I  said. 

"Tell  your  uncle  you  want  to  finish  at  Columbia.  He's  good 
for  it." 
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"Uncle  Bibb  doesn't  believe  in  schooling,"  I  said.  'Til  have  to 
sound  him  out." 

"Sound  him  out  today,"  said  Tony.  "This  is  a  chance  that 
won't  come  again." 

"Don't  think  I'm  not  honored,"  I  said,  making  it  as  mean  as  I 
could. 

"I'll  make  you  work,"  he  said,  "you  can  count  on  that.  But  we'll 
see  the  world  together." 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  I  said. 

"Ask  him  today,  Dave.  You're  a  man,  even  if  you  won't  admit 
it." 

"Just  for  that  I  will,"  I  said. 

iv. 

Of  course  I  didn't  say  a  word  to  Uncle  Bibb  that  afternoon. 
The  telegram  from  Connecticut  was  waiting  for  me  when  I 
reached  the  camp.  Once  I'd  read  it,  Tony's  offer  was  driven  clean 
from  my  head. 

Coming  up  the  road  from  the  Lighthouse  station,  I  knew  that 
something  was  wrong  when  I  saw  the  dock  was  empty.  Winter 
or  summer,  the  stringpiece  of  that  dock  at  the  Fishermen's  Rest 
was  Uncle  Bibb's  favorite  when  he  wasn't  at  sea.  I'd  known  him 
to  sit  there  all  day  long,  watching  the  gulls  on  the  Laguna,  breath- 
ing in  the  salt  smell  of  the  tide  in  the  marsh-grass,  and  not  saying 
a  single  word.  Today  he  was  in  the  camp  office,  pretending  to 
check  his  ledgers — a  job  he  always  postponed  until  the  last  pos- 
sible moment. 

The  Western  Union  envelope  was  on  the  desk;  I  guessed  what 
the  stars  meant  before  he  handed  it  over.  Mr.  Corey  (my  old 
friend  the  expressman)  informed  me  that  my  grandmother  had 
died  in  her  sleep;  apparently  no  one  had  thought  to  ask  me  to 
the  funeral,  which  had  already  taken  place. 

I  stood  there  with  the  telegram  in  my  hand,  trying  to  work  up 
tears.  After  all,  I  had  spent  ten  summers  at  that  farm  outside 
Watertown.  I  felt  nothing  but  a  sense  of  release;  at  least  I  would 
never  sit  in  that  grape-arbor  again  with  Ivanhoe,  and  wonder 
how  I'd  get  through  the  afternoon. 
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"Her  lawyer  sent  me  a  letter/'  said  Uncle  Bibb.  "She  was  living 
on  an  annuity,  and  her  house  was  mortgaged  to  the  eaves.  You 
won't  get  a  cent." 

(Am  I  making  my  uncle  sound  heartless?  He  wasn't,  really: 
he'd  just  made  his  peace  with  the  human  race,  letting  some  of  its 
richer  members  fish  from  his  boats  in  the  winter,  so  he  could  lead 
his  own  life.  I'd  often  figured  he'd  enjoy  nothing  more  than  dump- 
ing those  well-heeled  Yankees  into  the  tide-rip  at  Salt  Run  and 
watching  them  drown.  Yet  I  was  half- Yankee,  and  we'd  gotten 
on.) 

"Maybe  it  was  pushing  of  me  to  ask  for  the  facts,"  he  said.  "But 
I  figured  she  wouldn't  live  forever — and  I've  got  you  on  my  hands 
until  you're  eighteen.  What  shall  I  do  with  you  now?" 

"I  can  stay  on  at  camp  until  college  starts,"  I  said. 

"Your  father  wanted  it  different;  I  promised  him  you'd  never 
spend  a  summer  here." 

"Why?" 

"He  was  afraid  you'd  turn  into  a  cracker,  if  you  lived  the  year 
'round  in  Mandarine,"  said  Uncle  Bibb.  "Maybe  he  was  right — 
with  the  company  you're  keeping  these  days." 

I  hoped  that  I  wasn't  blushing.  I'd  brought  Eunice  to  the  boat- 
house  several  times  that  spring,  when  I  thought  he  was  sound 
asleep. 

"How  would  you  like  to  spend  this  summer  in  Jersey?" 

"Do  I  have  relatives  there?" 

"As  of  now,"  said  Uncle  Bibb,  "all  you've  got  is  me.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  Seaspray  Inn  on  Cape  May.  It's  a  Darrow  hotel: 
they  might  take  you  on  as  a  clerk.  If  you  like,  I'll  go  over  to  the 
Flamingo  tomorrow  and  ask  Len  Darrow.  I've  done  him  plenty  of 
favors." 

"I'd  rather  stay  here.  Really." 

He  knew  I  meant  it,  and  I  could  see  he  was  pleased,  though 
his  sad-mahogany  face  didn't  change.  "Your  father  wanted  it  dif- 
ferent," he  said.  "I'm  keeping  you  different.  Will  you  work  up 
North  for  Len,  if  I  can  fix  it?  It  won't  be  easy,  but  I  reckon  you're 
old  enough  to  handle  it." 

"I  reckon  I  am,"  I  said,  "if  you  say  so." 
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He  took  that  as  an  answer,  and  left  the  office:  once  he'd  made 
his  point,  Uncle  Bibb  didn't  waste  words.  Watching  him  go  down 
to  the  dock,  I  saw  that  his  step  was  light  enough.  I  gathered  that 
he  wasn't  too  sorry  to  lose  me,  though  he'd  been  flattered  by  my 
wish  to  stay  on. 

I  sat  in  the  camp  office  for  quite  a  while  that  afternoon,  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Corey's  wire.  All  at  once,  I  remembered  Grandmother 
Story  very  well  indeed — and  realized,  for  the  first  time,  just  what 
those  summers  in  Connecticut  had  meant  to  me.  Thanks  to  her, 
I  was  still  a  Yankee:  I  knew  where  I  belonged,  though  I  had  made 
no  plans  for  getting  there. 

Now  that  I  was  alone,  I  found  that  I  could  shed  a  few  real  tears 
after  all.  She  had  helped  me  all  she  could,  according  to  her  lights. 
I  wished  that  I  had  remembered  to  thank  her  properly,  while 
there  was  still  time. 


Next  morning,  riding  into  school  on  the  streetcar,  I  told  myself 
that  this  was  the  month  of  goodbyes,  that  Tony  Cole  had  pointed 
the  way,  however  fantastic  his  plan  might  seem.  I  began  my  fare- 
wells with  the  trolley  itself,  though  I  had  always  hated  its  shabby 
discomfort. 

The  one  car  that  the  Mandarine  Rapid  Transit  boasted  be- 
longed in  a  museum  even  then:  it  had  straw  seats  and  cranky 
wheels,  and  a  bell  that  was  as  cracked  as  old  man  Mickler,  who 
served  as  both  motorman  and  conductor.  Still,  that  trolley  had 
been  my  link  with  Mandarine  High — and  I  told  myself  that  it 
deserved  my  melancholy  attention  today  as  it  wheezed  from  the 
green  stillness  of  the  Island  (like  a  dinosaur  in  pain)  and  crawled 
over  the  decrepit  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  the  Laguna.  .  .  . 
The  picture  pleased  me:  it  seemed  a  proper  thought  for  a  writer 
in  the  making. 

We  got  down  from  the  car  at  the  Plaza,  where  it  reversed  its 
trolley  for  its  run  to  the  depot.  I  made  myself  look  up  respectfully 
at  the  statue  of  Ponce  de  Leon — since  he,  too,  was  another  land- 
mark in  the  country  of  my  fast-fading  youth.  Thanks  to  my 
pause,  my  Island  classmates  had  gone  down  Bay  Street  without 
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me:  I  admitted  that  my  hesitation  had  a  motive,  when  I  saw  Tony 
Cole  descending  the  steps  of  his  mother's  house. 

We  had  never  walked  to  school  together.  Today,  he  fell  into 
step  beside  me,  as  naturally  as  though  he  had  always  awaited  my 
arrival. 

"Did  you  beat  your  uncle  down?" 

I  explained  that  I  had  lost  my  grandmother,  and  had  forgotten 
all  else  in  the  first  shock  of  grief. 

"Ask  him  later,  if  you  must,"  said  Tony.  "Just  remember  you 
can't  put  it  off.  It  isn't  enough  to  know  what  you're  after.  You 
must  work  for  it  too."     - 

It  seemed  the  proper  moment  to  remark  that  Tony  himself  was 
hardly  working  overtime  at  Mandarine  High,  but  I  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass.  Instead,  I  mentioned  my  uncle's  plan  to  get  me  a 
summer  position  in  Jersey.  To  my  surprise,  Tony  nodded  his  ap- 
proval. 

"That  proves  he's  on  your  side,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  odds  he'll 
come  across  when  you  need  it.  Getting  clear  of  Mandarine  each 
June  is  the  one  thing  that's  saved  us  both." 

I  looked  at  him  narrowly,  and  saw  that  he  meant  it  as  a  simple 
statement.  Like  myself,  Tony  Cole  had  never  spent  the  hot  months 
in  Florida,  though  his  mother  worked  throughout  the  year  as  a 
secretary  at  the  railroad.  So  far,  he  had  managed  to  pick  up 
enough  invitations — from  classmates  like  Wes  (whose  father  had 
a  summer  place  in  the  Smokies),  or  the  Darrows.  The  fact  that  I 
was  moving  into  the  Darrow  orbit,  if  only  as  a  clerk,  seemed  to 
make  us  kindred  spirits. 

"Give  the  Seaspray  a  whirl,"  he  said.  "It'll  make  you  want  to 
go  back." 

"Are  you  going  North  after  school?" 

"Mother  wanted  to  send  me  abroad  with  Clint  Darrow,"  he 
said.  "I  told  her  it  was  time  I  took  a  job.  If  I'm  lucky,  Uncle  Jason 
may  get  me  something  in  New  York." 

"Who's  Uncle  Jason?" 

"Our  contact  on  the  New  York  Record.  Don't  you  remember 
anything?" 

We  were  at  the  schoolhouse  steps  now;  I  knew  without  asking 
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that  it  was  time  to  part.  Clint  and  Wes  were  perched  on  the  top 
banister  (the  place  of  honor  on  the  senior  stair),  holding  Tony's 
usual  place  between  them.  .  .  .  We  said  goodbye  without  words 
as  he  rattled  up  to  join  his  group.  I  settled  with  mine,  and  helped 
Pete  Lopez  memorize  the  achievements  of  Queen  Victoria,  un- 
til the  bell  rang  for  assembly. 


VI. 


That  morning  could  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  finale  of 
senior  year.  During  the  school  day,  I  saw  little  of  Tony.  After  our 
last  class  (unless  there  was  a  ball-game,  or  Eunice  was  off  at  the 
Basin  Cafe)  my  time  belonged  to  the  Cole  house  on  Bay  Street. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  I  seldom  left  the  front  veranda 
— and  that  I  had  long  since  departed  when  Tony's  mother  re- 
turned from  her  job  at  the  railroad.  It  seemed  quite  natural  to 
straddle  the  edge  of  the  widow  Cole's  domain,  while  I  helped  her 
son  prepare  for  his  finals  in  English,  French  and  history — to  be 
his  part-time  friend,  when  he  wasn't  busy  with  Clint  or  Wes. 

In  those  last  weeks  of  school,  I  wrote  and  rewrote  Tony's  ad- 
dress of  welcome  for  Class  Night  (we  had  agreed  that  rhyming 
couplets  would  be  too  difficult,  and  had  settled  for  straight  ora- 
tory). Wes,  who  was  the  actor  of  the  class,  had  coached  him  in 
his  delivery,  until  he  was  as  smooth  as  any  politician  and  twice 
as  sincere.  I  had  persuaded  him  to  stay  clear  of  the  tennis  courts 
at  the  Flamingo,  until  he  had  memorized  a  few  facts  about  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Le  Moulin  de  Ma  Tante.  When  our  final  grades 
were  posted  in  Lemon  Street,  he  finished  seventh  in  his  class.  I 
am  not  sure  who  was  more  astonished — Tony  or  the  faculty.  .  .  . 

He  was  at  his  best  in  the  flower-decked  climax  of  Senior  Week. 
Chairman  of  both  the  Prom  and  the  entertainment  committee,  he 
was  an  ornament  to  every  party:  fox-trotting  perfectly,  in  a  tuxedo 
with  shawl  lapels,  he  seemed  the  happiest  of  all  that  graduating 
class  as  well  as  the  most  debonair.  On  Commencement  Night, 
when  he  marched  through  the  magnolia  arch  with  Carol  Moore 
(our  valedictorian),  he  seemed  worth  our  united  efforts  to  put 
him  there. 

Curiously  enough,  when  he  could  have  dated  any  girl  in  the 
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class,  he  went  stag  to  the  prom.  For  my  part,  I  was  secretly 
pleased  that  Eunice  (since  she  was  no  longer  a  student)  had  been 
forced  to  decline  my  invitation — which  meant  that  I,  too,  could 
cut  in  as  I  pleased.  .  .  .  Now  that  I  was  leaving  it,  I  found  that  I 
was  enjoying  Mandarine  High;  when  Tony  had  spoken  his  words 
of  welcome  at  Class  Night  (an  address  that  was  both  a  salute  and 
a  farewell)  I  could  feel  the  tears  just  behind  my  eyelids,  and 
knew  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  with  the  urge  to  weep.  Much 
later,  I  realized  I  had  been  stirred  by  my  own  poetry.  At  least, 
Tony  Cole  had  made  it  sound  like  poetry,  though  it  had  been 
written  as  prose. 

The  fact  that  our  two  worlds  had  never  overlapped  did  not 
distress  me  in  the  slightest.  It  did  not  matter  that  he  had  never 
dropped  in  at  the  camp — or  that  I  had  never  spent  an  evening 
on  Bay  Street.  I  wasn't  even  hurt  too  badly  when  he  left  town 
on  the  night  train — an  hour  after  our  diplomas  were  given  out — 
and  forgot  to  say  goodbye.  (His  New  York  uncle  had  failed  to 
produce  a  summer  job,  but  Clint  Darrow's  father  had  landed  him 
a  post  as  counselor  at  a  boys'  camp  in  the  Poconos.  It  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  go  North  with  the  Darrows,  for  a  week  of 
shows  in  New  York,  before  Clint  sailed.) 

That  June,  I  had  been  too  busy  quaking  at  the  thought  of  my 
summer  at  the  Seaspray  Inn  to  fret  over  the  possible  ingratitude 
of  Tony  Cole.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  admitted  that  he  had 
used  and  discarded  me — as  casually  as  I  was  discarding  Eunice 
Canova,  now  that  I  was  moving  into  wider  horizons. 
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Encounter  in  Jersey 


THAT  JUNE,  I  went  North  once  more  by  day-coach,  with  the 
same  straw  valise  in  the  rack  overhead.  The  shoe  box  that  held 
my  fried-chicken  lunch  had  the  same  label.  So  did  the  chocolate 
bar  I  bought  in  the  Union  Station  in  Jacksonville,  when  I 
changed  to  another  day-coach  on  the  New  York  express.  And 
yet,  despite  these  surface  patterns,  I  had  a  profound  certainty  that 
an  era  was  ending. 

It  seemed  odd  to  leave  that  second  train  at  West  Philadelphia, 
which  I  had  heretofore  observed  only  from  the  car  window.  An 
hour  later,  I  was  in  yet  another  day-coach,  crossing  the  marshes  of 
South  Jersey.  Observing  the  white  mass  of  the  Seaspray  Inn  and 
the  cold,  roaring  sea  beyond,  hearing  the  babble  of  the  expensive 
ladies  on  its  far-flung  verandas,  I  felt  sure  that  this  was  an  improb- 
able nightmare.  In  another  moment,  I  would  waken  in  my  grand- 
mother's grape-arbor,  with  a  half-read  book  on  my  lap  and  nothing 
to  do  until  supper  time. 

Once  they  had  fitted  me  to  my  harness,  that  summer  in  Jersey 
was  anything  but  dreamlike.  Even  when  I  had  adjusted  to  the 
routine,  I  was  kept  far  too  busy  to  notice  if  I  was  lonesome. 

After  my  years  in  the  water-carnivals  at  the  Flamingo,  I  was 
hardly  overawed  by  the  splendors  of  a  resort  hotel.  The  work  was 
fairly  painless,  after  I  had  adjusted  to  the  brisk  northern  tempo. 
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From  three  to  six,  I  drowsed  on  the  hotel's  private  beach  as  a 
second-string  lifeguard.  From  seven  to  nine,  I  worked  in  the  mail- 
room.  From  nine  until  three,  I  wore  my  best  white  linen  and 
served  as  night  clerk.  My  mornings  were  my  own — but  I  found 
myself  sleeping  most  of  them  away  in  the  oven-hot  staff  dormi- 
tory. 

Outside  the  manager's  own  office,  most  of  the  staff  at  the  Sea- 
spray  was  campus  material.  As  a  man  among  his  peers,  I  was  asked 
to  beach  parties,  to  beer  parties,  to  the  Friday  dances,  to  morning 
tennis.  For  the  first  weeks,  I  was  too  sleepy  to  accept  such  dates. 
The  dances  were  a  temptation,  since  Friday  was  my  day  off — but 
there  was  valuable  overtime  available  if  I  put  in  a  seven-day  week. 

Somehow,  I  had  not  thought  of  myself  as  earning  money  here: 
with  extra  work,  I  could  take  all  of  three  hundred  dollars  away  at 
summer's  end.  The  discovery  was  a  pleasant  shock:  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  held  more  than  five  dollars  in  my  hand. 

ii. 

My  colleagues  had  advised  me  to  visit  the  hotel's  lending  library 
and  introduce  myself  to  the  attendant,  a  fellow-Floridian.  But  I 
was  too  tired,  those  first  weeks,  to  do  much  exploring  on  my  own 
— so  it  was  Julia  who  sought  me  out.  To  be  precise,  our  meeting 
occurred  an  hour  after  midnight,  when  the  vast  chintz-and-wicker 
lobby  was  deserted  and  I  had  stolen  my  first  nap  behind  the  desk. 

That  summer,  I  was  writing  another  novel — the  story  of  a  man 
of  twenty,  of  obscure  origins,  but  destined  for  a  great  career.  I  had 
been  averaging  three  thousand  words  each  night,  though  I  seldom 
began  work  in  earnest  until  the  watchman  had  dimmed  down  the 
lobby  lights.  Usually,  I  had  found  that  the  creative  process  was  a 
sovereign  specific  to  hold  off  drowsiness.  Tonight,  I  had  fallen 
frankly  asleep  atop  my  stack  of  manuscript. 

I  bounded  to  my  feet  in  a  hot  flush  of  guilt  when  I  felt  a  hand 
touch  my  shoulder — positive  that  the  manager  had  caught  me 
dozing  at  my  post.  Instead,  I  found  myself  staring  into  a  girl's  wide- 
open  eyes. 

Her  eyes  were  neither  gray  nor  green;  they  were  deeper  than 
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any  eyes  I  had  ever  known.  Neither  of  us  spoke  as  she  continued 
to  study  me  candidly,  and  seemed  pleased  with  what  she  saw.  .  .  . 
Later,  I  would  remember  that  she  wasn't  really  pretty,  that  the 
print  dress  she  was  wearing,  and  the  sailor-hat  pushed  back  on  her 
close-cut  blond  curls,  were  both  a  little  untidy.  At  that  moment, 
she  was  fresh  as  the  dawn  of  creation,  and  just  as  mysterious.  I 
felt  my  heart  turn  over  with  an  unfamiliar  pain  that  was  far 
keener  than  any  rapture  I  had  ever  known;  love  was  only  a  word 
in  my  dictionary,  though  I  had  been  writing  about  it  for  years. 

"You  didn't  come  to  me,"  she  said.  "So  I  came  to  you." 

She  wasn't  a  name,  so  far;  she  wasn't  even  a  legend.  Everything 
that  spelled  independence,  every  aggression  I  had  developed  in 
eighteen  years  rose  up  against  the  hypnotism  of  those  gray-green 
eyes,  that  voice  that  made  its  own  music.  Wide  awake  now,  I 
found  myself  gathering  up  the  pages  of  my  book. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  "This  doesn't  happen  often." 

"Don't  tell  me  I  look  like  a  guest,  Dave  Story." 

"How  did  you  know  my  name?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I?  You're  the  man  that  writes;  I'm  the  girl  in 
the  lending  library." 

"You  must  be  Miss  Peck." 

"Julia  Peck,"  she  said,  with  that  same  strange  air  of  intimacy. 
"Clint  wrote  that  you'd  be  here." 

So  it  was  Clint  Darrow  who  had  brought  us  together.  I  won- 
dered if  he  had  mentioned  the  sonnet  I  had  written  for  Miss  Fant, 
and  knew  better  than  to  ask — though  I  felt  that  Julia  Peck  would 
have  understood  that  sonnet  perfectly. 

"Clint  wrote  that  you'd  be  at  Florida  this  fall,"  she  said.  "My 
father  teaches  there.  Would  you  call  that  coincidence,  or  is  fate  a 
better  word?" 

I  saw  the  University  of  Florida  catalogue  again,  as  clearly  as 
though  it  lay  open  on  the  desk  between  us.  "English  1,"  I  said. 
"The  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric.  Dr.  Horace  Peck.  Will  you 
put  in  a  plea  for  clemency?" 

"Dad  will  be  anxious  to  meet  you,"  she  said.  "And  you  won't 
need  help  at  Florida.  Clint  explained  that  too." 
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"Wait  till  you  know  me  better/'  I  said. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  said  Julia  Peck.  "But  I  know  you 
quite  well  now." 

It  was  true,  of  course.  We  had  ceased  to  be  strangers  when  our 
eyes  met — but  it  was  an  admission  I  was  still  unwilling  to  make. 
Instead,  I  spoke  at  random,  keeping  my  defenses  high. 

"Do  you  live  in  Gainesville?" 

"Only  when  I  can't  avoid  it,"  said  Julia  Peck.  "Right  now,  I'm  a 
sophomore  at  Tallahassee.  Dad's  letting  me  take  my  degree  at 
Columbia,  if  my  grades  hold  up.  Now  do  you  see  why  I  mentioned 
fate?" 

It  hurt  me,  just  a  little,  to  realize  that  Tony  Cole  had  discussed 
his  future  plans  with  Clint.  It  shocked  me  still  more  to  discover 
that  Clint  had  included  me  in  that  blueprint.  So  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  I  found  myself  speaking  the  truth,  with  no  attempt  to  censor 
the  words. 

"You're  luckier  than  I,  it  seems.  I  can't  afford  Columbia." 

"You  can't  afford  to  stay  away,"  said  Julia  Peck  calmly.  "Every 
writer  needs  New  York.  You  are  a  writer,  aren't  you?" 

"It's  a  little  hard  to  deny,"  I  said,  "with  the  evidence  in  sight." 

Her  hand  darted  forward  to  cover  mine,  as  it  lay  there  on  the 
manuscript:  she  spoke  in  a  whisper,  though  we  had  the  lobby 
to  ourselves.  "It's  a  novel,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  a  novel." 

"I  thought  as  much;  it's  too  big  to  be  anything  less.  I'm  so  glad 
I  found  you,  Dave  Story:  I've  wanted  to  know  a  novelist  all  my 
life." 

"That  must  have  been  quite  a  letter  from  Clint  Darrow,"  I  said. 
"Let's  hope  I  can  justify  the  build-up." 

"I  think  we'll  be  friends,"  said  Julia  Peck.  "We  can  do  a  great 
deal  for  each  other.  But  we  mustn't  pretend,  ever.  We  must  be 
ourselves." 

"I'm  trying  hard  right  now." 

"But  you  aren't.  Not  really.  You're  behaving  just  like  Clint 
Darrow — and  trying  to  impress  me.  Believe  me,  I'm  impressed 
enough  already." 
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"Perhaps  you'll  leave  a  testimonial  for  the  management,"  I  said. 
"I  could  use  a  raise." 

"See?  You're  still  trying.  It's  all  so  needless.  That  isn't  why  I'm 
here  tonight." 

"You'll  have  to  level  with  me,"  I  said.  "I'd  never  guess." 

Her  hand  continued  to  prison  mine — and  the  manuscript.  "Are 
you  really  that  modest?  Can't  you  see  I'm  dying  to  read  your 
novel?" 

"It's  far  from  finished,"  I  said.  "I've  only  done  nine  chapters." 

"That's  enough  to  judge.  I'm  a  good  critic.  Will  you  let  me 
prove  it — tonight?" 

"It's  after  one." 

"When  you  can't  sleep,"  said  Julia,  "the  hour  isn't  too  impor- 
tant." She  had  already  swept  the  manuscript  into  her  arms.  "When 
can  you  leave  this  desk?" 

"When  the  night  watchman  takes  over." 

"I'll  call  you  when  I'm  finished,"  she  said.  "I'm  a  fast  reader.  Or 
shall  we  just  meet  in  the  lending  library  at  three?" 

"At  three,  Miss  Peck?" 

Julia  had  already  threaded  her  way  among  the  wicker 
phantoms  in  the  lobby:  she  paused  now,  in  the  archway  that  gave 
to  the  seaward-facing  loggia.  "Are  you  afraid  the  manager  will 
mind?" 

"Aren't  you?" 

"This  is  your  novel,"  she  said.  "This  is  creation.  It's  more  im- 
portant than  any  manager  in  the  world — and  we  must  get  on  with 
it.  Never  mind  the  hour:  I'll  be  waiting." 

iii. 

After  that  meeting,  the  summer  was  Julia's — minus  a  few  blind 
interludes,  when  I  went  through  the  motions  of  earning  my  sal- 
ary. 

It  was  a  summer  that  could  have  belonged  to  tennis  and  Jim 
Dolan — a  sophomore  from  New  Haven  who  had  tried  hard  to  be 
friendly.  It  could  have  belonged  to  Laura  Heath,  the  assistant  die- 
tician, who  was  taking  her  Master's  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  seemed 
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more  than  willing  to  make  a  foursome  with  Jim  and  Jim's  steady 
girl.  After  my  dedication  in  the  lending  library,  I  had  been  eager  to 
make  the  same  foursome  with  Julia,  at  the  Friday  dances — but  she 
would  have  none  of  it. 

"You  say  I  can  write,"  I  reminded  her.  "You  also  say  that  I 
haven't  lived.  Wouldn't  it  help  to  visit  a  roadhouse  between  chap- 
ters?" 

"I'll  help  you  to  live,  Dave." 

"You've  asked  me  to  give  you  a  finished  book  this  fall.  How  can 
I,  until  I've  something  to  pour  in?" 

"It's  pouring  in  beautifully;  you're  writing  like  a  man  pos- 
sessed." 

"Perhaps  I've  a  reason,"  I  said.  "I  may  want  a  day  off — just  one 
— before  the  summer's  over." 

"We've  no  time  off  this  summer,  Dave.  Not  if  you're  taking 
Jasmine  to  a  publisher  on  Labor  Day." 

Actually,  she  was  in  most  of  the  motor  pools  that  roved  the 
White  Horse  Pike  in  search  of  beer;  she  was  at  every  beach  picnic, 
and  played  tennis  daily  with  Jim  Dolan  and  Laura.  I  could  hardly 
reproach  her  for  these  innocent  diversions,  since  she  had  already 
worked  hours  on  end  in  her  library,  correcting  my  rewritten  chap- 
ters. She  had  every  right  to  go  dancing  and  drinking  with  Jim 
Dolan,  while  I  sat  in  the  cashier's  cage  and  typed  at  furious  speed. 
.  .  .  All  in  all,  it  was  a  deeply  satisfying  summer — including 
those  long,  slogging  dog  days,  before  we  began  making  love  in 
earnest. 

It  is  fashionable  nowadays  to  insist  that  the  young  are  selfish  as 
minks,  and  just  as  devoid  of  morals.  Perhaps  I  was  an  exception 
to  that  rule — but  all  that  season  in  Jersey,  Julia's  happiness  was 
more  important  than  my  own.  She  had  wanted  a  novel  from  me; 
I  had  done  my  utmost  to  provide  one.  .  .  .  That  August,  being  in 
love  was  more  than  enough.  I  felt  no  immediate  need  to  prove 
myself  a  lover  too.  Not  even  when  I  found  that  the  lending  library 
was  also  Julia's  bedroom  when  it  closed  for  the  evening. 

Toward  the  end — and  I  admit  this  freely — she  was  forced  to 
bear  down  a  little. 

"September  first  is  day  after  tomorrow,"  I  said.  "The  last  chap- 
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ter  of  Jasmine  takes  place  in  a  summer  hotel  like  the  Seaspray. 
Can't  we  go  to  the  last  picnic  before  they  put  up  the  shutters? 
If  I  weren't  a  lifeguard  here,  I  wouldn't  even  have  a  tan." 

"I've  told  you  all  about  those  picnics,  Dave.  Your  talent  sup- 
plied the  rest.  Wasn't  it  Stevenson  who  said  that  shadows  are 
enough  for  genius?" 

By  this  time,  I  had  most  of  the  vital  facts  in  her  story.  Despite 
those  literary  allusions  (and  a  sophistication  that  still  astounded 
me)  Julia  was  just  nineteen.  An  only  child,  she  had  lost  her 
mother  long  ago:  she  had  kept  house  for  her  father  in  a  series  of 
college  towns,  with  Gainesville  the  end  of  the  road.  Naturally  she 
had  loathed  Gainesville  from  the  start,  when  she  saw  that  Horace 
Peck  intended  to  settle  in  his  English  chair. 

She  had  told  me,  quite  frankly,  that  she  had  first  plunged  into 
books  as  an  antidote  to  her  environment.  Yet  her  reading  had 
been  selective  as  well  as  voracious:  Julia  was  a  pitiless  critic  of 
the  merely  entertaining,  of  the  second-rate.  .  .  .  Recalling  my 
own  literary  explorations  in  my  grandmother's  grape-arbor,  I  was 
hesitant  to  bring  up  my  own  collection  of  lions.  (Many  of  them 
were  represented  on  her  library  shelves,  and  Julia  had  dismissed 
them,  in  to  to.) 

"These  are  pain-killers,  darling,"  she  said.  "Light  your  own 
lamp  and  forget  them." 

"What  about  Fitzgerald  and  Hergesheimer?  Won't  they  outlive 
their  time?" 

"So  will  you,  Dave  Story,  if  you  don't  let  down." 

"You'll  get  a  complete  manuscript  by  Labor  Day.  How  often 
must  I  promise  you  that?" 

"It  won't  be  complete  if  you  start  playing  with  Jim  Dolan.  Re- 
member, you  were  born  with  more  than  these  children  will  ever 
know." 

"I'd  still  enjoy  a  glass  of  needled  beer." 

"Darling,  no  artist  is  fulfilled  unless  he's  working.  It's  my  job 
to  keep  you  at  your  work.  Won't  you  admit  how  lost  you  were,  un- 
til we  found  each  other?" 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  remind  her  that  we  had  found 
each  other  only  to  a  certain  point.  Our  mutual  sharing,  to  be  pre- 
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cise,  had  not  gone  beyond  a  few  kisses  as  we  sat  in  her  library  after 
hours — on  the  daybed  that  opened  from  the  wall,  between  the 
juveniles  and  the  mystery  shelf. 

My  fast-growing  manuscript  was  usually  on  that  daybed  too.  It 
was  between  us  now,  as  I  let  my  silence  answer  her.  It  was  quite 
true  that  I  had  been  lost  until  we  met;  when  I  measured  my  days 
against  the  debonair  existence  of  Clint  Darrow  or  Tony  Cole,  I 
perceived  that  I  had  never  lived  at  all.  I  let  my  fingers  stroke  the 
neatly-typed  sheets.  Julia  was  quite  right;  this  could  be  my  pass- 
port to  the  world.  Only  a  fool  would  put  it  aside  for  needled  beer, 
or  Laura  Heath's  enthusiastic  clinches  behind  a  sand  dune. 

Dismissing  Laura  firmly  from  my  thoughts,  I  drew  Julia  into  my 
arms,  across  the  barrier  of  my  novel. 

"Thanks  for  finding  me,"  I  said.  "Don't  ever  lose  me,  now  you 
know  the  way." 

"I  won't,  Dave.  That's  one  thing  you  can  depend  on." 
I  kissed  her  again;  it  was  our  longest  kiss  so  far.  "When  I  prom- 
ise, I  perform,"  I  said.  "It's  the  least  you  deserve." 
"Isn't  it  time  you  went  back  to  the  cashier's  office?" 
"Only  if  you  insist,"  I  said.  "After  all,  it's  getting  light  outside." 
"Balzac  found  the  dawn  was  the  best  time  to  write." 
"Balzac  didn't  have  to  go  out  every  afternoon  and  be  a  life- 
guard." 

When  we  said  goodnight  (or  was  it  good  morning?)  in  her  li- 
brary door,  she  kissed  me  warmly,  of  her  own  accord.  Again,  I 
noticed  the  aroma  of  bourbon  on  her  lips,  and  wondered  if  she 
had  spent  the  early  evening  with  Jim,  while  I  toiled  at  the  night- 
desk  in  the  lobby.  Not  that  I  minded:  love,  like  all  worthwhile 
things,  had  a  heavy  price.  I  was  eager  to  pay  in  full,  that  summer 
at  the  Seaspray. 

On  occasion,  I  could  rejoice  in  the  paper  world  I  was  building. 
At  least  it  had  served  to  shut  out  tomorrow,  and  the  threat  of 
freshman  year  at  Florida,  where  I  had  heard  dire  tales  of  hazing. 
Julia  had  shrugged  off  these  bugaboos  as  of  small  account:  her 
mind  had  skipped  nimbly  ahead  to  New  York,  and  the  existence 
we  would  share  at  Columbia.  ...  I  had  not  reminded  her  again 
that  Columbia  might  be  beyond  me  financially.  Nor  had  I  con- 
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fessed  that  her  plans,  and  Tony's,  all  but  coincided:  in  fact,  I  had 
carefully  failed  to  mention  Tony  Cole.  I  realized  that  they  would 
probably  meet  eventually.  For  the  present,  it  seemed  easier  to  pre- 
tend that  Tony  (like  Mandarine  and  the  menace  of  freshman  year) 
had  no  real  existence. 

iv. 

The  last  page  of  Jasmine  smoked  out  of  the  cashier's  typewriter 
on  another  midnight — and  again,  I  can  set  down  the  date  as  the 
Tuesday  after  Labor  Day,  when  summer  was  definitely  behind  us 
at  the  Seaspray,  and  the  huge  public  rooms  echoed  with  empti- 
ness, regardless  of  the  hour. 

Julia  had  been  on  a  farewell  picnic.  I  resisted  the  temptation  to 
waken  her,  though  she  had  ordered  me  to  ring  the  lending-library 
the  instant  the  novel  was  finished.  Instead,  I  waited  until  the 
watchman  had  gone  by,  then  slipped  in  to  put  the  bulky  manu- 
script on  the  foot  of  the  daybed.  I  tiptoed  out,  without  daring  to 
look  at  the  girl  who  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  between  the  mys- 
teries and  the  juveniles.  So  far,  I  had  not  quite  told  Julia  that  I 
loved  her.  Perhaps  those  typewritten  pages  would  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  I. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  I  opened  my  eyes  to  a  furnace-bright 
September  morning,  I  was  aware  of  a  strange  object  on  my  pillow. 
When  I  wakened  in  earnest,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  book  with  a  note 
inside.  An  unsigned  note,  in  Julia's  hand. 

This  novel  came  from  Dad  a  few  weeks  ago.  (His  publishers  sent  him 
an  advance  copy,  it's  only  just  been  issued.)  Read  it  while  I'm  reading 
yours,  darling.  You'll  love  it. 

The  novel  had  a  slim  black  format,  with  a  golden  wafer  for  the 
title — The  Sun  Also  Rises,  by  Ernest  Hemingway.  I  had  heard  of 
neither  the  book  nor  the  novelist.  Turning  the  pages  a  second 
time,  I  came  upon  an  inscription  which  I  took  to  be  a  specimen  of 
Dr.  Horace  Peck's  calligraphy. 

To  Julia,  with  love 
August  5,  1926 
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Could  these  be  your  marching  orders? 
If  they  are,  try  to  walk  straight. 

It  was  hardly  a  ringing  endorsement,  but  it  stirred  my  interest. 
I  turned  to  the  opening  chapter,  and  began  reading — slowly  at 
first,  then  with  a  tempo  to  match  the  sparse,  hard-paced  prose.  I 
was  still  reading  at  noon,  when  the  maids  swept  me  out;  reading 
as  I  sipped  a  noontime  coffee  in  the  deserted  kitchen,  I  knew  that 
this  novel  had  been  written  for  me  alone. 

I  finished  it  in  the  late  afternoon,  under  the  umbrella  on  the 
lifeguard's  stand;  thanks  to  the  Labor  Day  exodus,  the  beach  was 
almost  empty — a  fortunate  circumstance  indeed,  since  I  would 
have  heeded  no  call  for  help,  however  urgent.  When  I  had  closed 
the  book  at  last,  I  sat  for  a  long  time  with  my  eyes  on  the  horizon's 
rim.  Beyond  that  end-of-vacation  sea  lay  Julia's  goal  and  mine;  in 
the  space  of  hours,  this  unknown  author  had  given  it  dimensions 
and  a  name. 

It  would  be  years  before  we  could  cross  that  sea  together.  The 
ordeal  of  Florida  must  come  first,  of  course — and  the  unknown 
rigors  of  Columbia.  Even  in  my  first  flush  of  dedication,  I  saw 
that  these  were  essential  interludes;  so,  for  that  matter,  was  a  stint 
at  the  New  York  Record.  But  I  would  take  those  steps  in  stride, 
for  Julia's  sake — somehow,  I  would  find  ways  and  means.  .  .  . 
Again,  I  thought  of  Tony  Cole,  and  the  plans  he  had  made  for  us 
both.  Only  yesterday,  those  plans  had  been  impossible  visions. 
Now  (thanks  to  the  bright  new  land  where  I  had  dwelt  since 
morning)  they  seemed  the  most  logical  of  preludes. 

Julia,  I  saw,  had  left  the  book  with  a  purpose;  after  a  single, 
headlong  reading,  it  had  lifted  my  ambitions  to  match  her  own. 
If  she  drank  bootleg  whiskey  and  danced  until  dawn  in  Jersey 
roadhouses,  it  was  only  because  she  had  despaired  of  escape.  Who 
could  blame  her  for  despair — until  our  paths  had  crossed? 

Perhaps  she  despaired  even  now,  I  thought  gloomily.  What 
could  I  offer  her  beyond  my  untested  talent?  Yet  she  believed  in 
me:  her  note  had  said  as  much,  between  the  lines. 

When  I  left  the  beach,  the  sun  was  almost  down,  and  the  sea- 
breeze  was  chill  with  autumn.  Even  in  my  robe,  I  was  shivering  a 
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little  as  I  came  up  the  loggia,  but  I  was  warm  with  purpose.  I 
paused  briefly  to  peer  through  the  lattice  of  the  library  door.  Julia 
was  at  the  fiction  shelf,  luring  Mrs.  McClellan  (one  of  the  Sea- 
spray's  perennials)  into  taking  a  novel  she  obviously  didn't  want. 
The  moment  her  customer  had  left,  she  plunged  for  her  desk 
drawer,  came  up  with  my  manuscript,  and  started  reading  at  a 
breakneck  pace.  I  could  see  that  she  was  hardly  past  the  half-way 
mark. 

I  watched  for  a  while,  unaware  that  I  was  an  eavesdropper.  Then 
I  slipped  Hemingway  into  my  beach-robe,  and  hurried  to  the  staff- 
ers' wing. 

The  crowd  was  already  packed  and  ready  for  the  after-dinner 
train;  only  a  skeleton  crew  would  remain  through  the  next  week- 
end, when  the  Seaspray  closed  in  earnest.  Julia  did  not  appear  in 
the  dining-room — nothing,  I  was  sure,  would  induce  her  to  leave 
the  library  until  she'd  turned  the  final  page  of  Jasmine.  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  her  custom  to  order  a  tray  in  the  evening,  so  I  had 
only  the  usual  chaffing  in  her  absence. 

At  nine,  when  I  took  over  the  front  desk,  I  risked  a  call  on  the 
switchboard. 

"I  won't  be  finished  for  hours,  Dave." 

"Never  mind  my  book.  I'm  calling  to  thank  you  for  the  one  you 
loaned  me." 

"The  moment  I  received  it  from  Dad,"  said  Julia,  "I  wanted  you 
to  read  it.  I  wasn't  sure  if  you  were  old  enough."  As  always,  her 
voice  seemed  mysterious  and  a  little  withdrawn.  A  priestess  at  her 
altar,  intent  on  preserving  the  sacred  fire,  could  not  have  been 
more  serenely  positive.  "You  did  understand  why  I  sent  it?" 

"I  understand  perfectly." 

"You'll  do  as  well,  darling,  if  you  persevere.  Do  you  believe 
that  too?" 

"I'll  believe  anything  you  say  tonight." 

"Why  just  tonight?  Why  not  always?" 

"Give  me  another  try,"  I  said.  "You'll  see  I  mean  business.  Does 
Jasmine  stink?" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  Jasmine  is  good  enough 
to  publish  now." 
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"Don't  tell  me  I'm  through  rewriting." 

"If  I'm  reading  it  again,  that's  just  for  my  own  satisfaction. 
You're  taking  it  straight  to  Roy  Yates." 

Yates  was  an  editor  at  the  Guildhall  Press,  an  august  firm  that 
had  once  published  a  book  of  essays  by  Julia's  father.  Julia  had 
met  him  when  he  was  selling  on  the  university  circuit;  she  was 
positive  he  would  give  Jasmine  a  sympathetic  reading.  So  far,  I 
had  faced  that  chance  with  aplomb — I  had  never  believed  that  my 
alleged  novel  would  be  finished;  still  less,  that  it  would  be  read  by 
other  eyes  than  Julia's.  To  my  surprise,  I  heard  my  voice  pick  up 
her  order  quite  calmly. 

"I'll  take  it  to  New  York,"  I  told  her.  "Everything  seems  possible 
tonight." 

"Everything  is,  darling.  You'll  see." 

"I  can't  wait,"  I  said — and,  once  again,  I  felt  she  understood  me 
perfectly. 

"Then  you'd  best  get  off  the  phone,"  she  said.  "Don't  call  me 
again.  I'll  call  you  when  I'm  ready." 


At  midnight,  the  watchman  came  through  the  lobby  for  the 
last  time.  He  told  me  I  could  close  up  when  I  liked;  there  were 
only  a  dozen  guests  in  the  hotel,  and  they  had  all  retired  hours  be- 
fore. After  he'd  left,  I  switched  off  every  light  except  the  pilot 
over  the  switchboard,  and  settled  to  wait  for  Julia's  summons.  I'd 
expected  to  be  jumping  with  nerves,  though  the  suspense  of  her 
verdict  was  behind  me.  Once  I'd  settled  in  the  managers  armchair, 
I  was  deep  in  dreams. 

The  subconscious  is  a  shrewd  censor.  Tonight,  it  did  not  ven- 
ture into  the  lending  library;  it  made  no  attempt  to  preview  my 
encounter  with  the  Guildhall  Press.  Nor  did  it  dwell  on  Tony 
Cole — or  the  terrors  that  awaited  us  on  the  Florida  campus:  my 
dream  factory  had  long  since  locked  away  those  bogeys.  Instead, 
tonight's  production  jumped  over  college  entirely,  to  recreate  the 
city  room  at  the  New  York  Record.  ...  I  had  dreamed  of  the 
Record  before,  and  my  dream  had  always  been  highly-colored;  the 
picture  had  never  been  clearer  than  tonight. 
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I  was  seated  in  a  huge,  smoke-wreathed  room,  where  a  battalion 
of  typewriters  spoke  with  a  single  voice.  Cluttered  desks  boiled 
with  the  rush  to  edition-time.  Overhead,  the  copy-carriers  whisked 
next  morning's  news  to  the  composing  room.  Underfoot,  the 
presses  throbbed  like  monster  hearts.  My  desk  was  an  island  in  a 
turbulent  paper  sea:  I  was  both  cub  and  veteran,  blending  the 
more  picturesque  qualities  of  each.  My  vest  was  open,  and 
threaded  with  a  watch-chain  that  supported  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
key,  the  honorary  fraternity  of  journalism;  the  hat  that  rode  on 
my  eyebrows  was  battered  as  an  old  volcano.  The  story  taking 
form  under  my  flying  fingers  would  make  the  bulldog  edition 
with  seconds  to  spare.  A  squad  of  copy-boys,  hovering  about  me 
like  adoring  angels  smeared  with  printer's  ink,  waited  to  rush  the 
pages  to  the  linotype. 

Considering  the  fact  that  I  had  yet  to  set  foot  in  a  metropolitan 
city  room,  my  dream  was  astonishingly  detailed.  While  it  lasted,  I 
could  believe  in  myself  completely.  Tomorrow  was  time  enough 
to  admit  that  I  was  still  a  youth  with  an  itch  to  write  and  no  visi- 
ble prospects.  I  would  suspect  that  the  novel  Julia  had  just  praised 
so  highly  was  not  even  a  beginning,  that  our  plan  to  offer  it  to  a 
live  publisher  was  sheer  effrontery.  Tonight,  buoyed  by  my  vow 
to  offer  her  the  world,  I  could  turn  into  a  star  reporter  without  a 
qualm. 

The  last  take  of  my  story  had  gone  to  the  composing  room. 
Deep  in  the  cozy  cavern  of  my  vision,  I  watched  my  alter  ego  lean 
back  in  his  swivel  chair,  saw  him  fasten  a  cigarette  to  his  lower  lip 
while  he  accepted  the  managing  editor's  accolade.  Later  (as  the 
city  room  quieted,  and  the  lobster  shift  took  over)  he  would  open 
the  bottom  drawer  of  his  desk,  where  the  definitive  novel  of  Man- 
hattan newspaper  life  reposed,  along  with  the  playscript  a  dozen 
producers  would  fight  over  next  fall. 

Paris  could  wait,  I  told  myself:  despite  a  full  day  with  Heming- 
way, I  could  not  yet  picture  Europe.  The  city  room  was  a  solid  re- 
ality as  sturdily  alive  as  my  own  heart-beat.  .  .  . 

When  the  phone  rang,  I  came  back  to  another  reality  with  no 
sense  of  loss.  My  hand  was  shaking  a  little  as  I  lifted  the  receiver 
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on  the  switchboard — though  I  knew  what  Julia  would  say,  and 
precisely  what  my  response  must  be. 

"It's  still  wonderful,  Dave.  Roy  will  be  mad  about  it." 
"Thanks  for  calling.  Will  I  see  you  tomorrow?" 
"Come  here  at  once,  darling.  Don't  keep  me  waiting  a  mo- 
ment." 

"Sure  you  want  me,  at  this  hour?" 

"Of  course  I  want  you.  I  can  hardly  prove  it  by  telephone." 
Thirty  seconds  later,  when  I  opened  the  lending  library  door, 
she  was  lying  on  the  couch  like  a  moonbeam  gone  astray.  Even  in 
the  dark,  I  could  see  that  she  had  made  room  on  the  mystery  shelf 
for  a  bottle  and  two  glasses. 

"I'm  glad  you're  prompt,"  she  said.  "I  hate  to  drink  alone." 
"What  are  we  drinking  to?  The  book — or  just  us?" 
"Just  us,  darling.  We're  partners  in  crime  now." 
I  sat  beside  her  on  the  couch.  It  was  a  definite  relief  to  note 
that  she  had  tossed  the  manuscript  aside  tonight.  Thank  God  for 
Eunice  Canova,  I  thought.  At  least,  I  knew  what  my  next  moves 
should  be. 


VI. 


"You  might  have  told  me  you'd  never  done  this  before,"  I  said. 

"Did  it  matter  that  much?  Were  you  disappointed?" 

How  does  one  answer  such  questions  at  eighteen?  How  could 
I  tell  Julia  that  I  loved  her  more  than  ever,  that  I  meant  to  marry 
her  the  moment  I  had  something  real  to  offer?  How  does  one  talk 
of  marriage  to  the  partner  one  has  just  betrayed? 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "you  musn't  blame  yourself  for  anything. 
I  planned  this,  not  you." 

"I  did  some  planning  on  my  own." 

"Then  you  wanted  me  too?"  asked  Julia.  "It's  more  than  I  dared 
hope  for.  So  far,  no  one  has  seemed  to  want  me  at  all." 

I've  wanted  you  all  my  life,  I  told  her  silently.  I've  needed  you 
before  I  knew  you  existed.  Thanks  to  what  we've  had  together, 
the  world  has  taken  on  a  new  dimension.  Thanks  to  you,  I'll  never 
be  alone  again.  ...  I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  and  found  it 
simpler  to  kiss  her  instead. 
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"Of  course  IVe  wanted  you,"  I  said  at  last.  "I  just  didn't  think  it 
would  happen  this  way." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "how  else  could  it  happen?" 

I'm  in  love  with  you,  I  thought — and  I  should  be  deeply 
ashamed  at  what  I've  done.  Instead,  I'm  at  peace,  and  closer  to  you 
than  IVe  ever  been.  Again,  I  could  not  quite  say  what  I  was  think- 
ing. 

"I  suppose  I'd  be  easier  in  my  mind,"  I  said  carefully,  "if  you'd 
known  what  you  were  doing." 

"I  knew  exactly  what  I  was  doing,"  said  Julia. 

"It  was  still  the  first  time." 

"It  won't  be  the  last,"  said  Julia.  "I  realize  you  were  brought  up 
to  be  a  nice  boy.  Don't  let  it  get  the  best  of  you." 

"Strictly  speaking,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  been  brought  up  at  all.  I 
still  can't  forgive  myself  for  not  feeling  ashamed." 

"Darling,  won't  you  open  your  eyes?  Can't  you  see  you've 
brought  me  to  life  tonight?" 

There  was  a  fragrance  in  her  hair  I  had  never  breathed  before; 
once  more,  her  heart  was  beating  in  time  with  my  own,  as  though 
we  shared  the  same  blood-stream.  You're  right  again,  I  told  her  si- 
lently: tonight,  you've  bestowed  a  gift  upon  me  that  will  outlast 
us  both.  Paris  is  the  least  I  can  offer  in  return. 

"We're  really  together,  aren't  we,  darling?  If  we  stay  together, 
there's  nothing  we  can't  do." 

"We'll  always  be  together  now,"  I  said.  "Even  if  we're  a  thou- 
sand miles  apart." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "you'll  never  say  a  truer  thing.  From  now 
on,  we  can  really  be  friends.  You've  no  idea  how  good  a  friend  I 
can  be." 
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Havana  Special 


IT  IS  a  melancholy  truism  that  no  one  can  reread  a  book  with 
the  eyes  of  eighteen:  the  limitation  can  be  heartbreaking,  when 
the  book  was  once  your  Bible,  for  reasons  that  now  escape  you. 
And  yet,  now  that  I  have  reopened  The  Sun  Also  Rises  (now  that 
I  have  gone  through  it  in  a  sitting,  as  I  did  that  day  in  Jersey),  I 
find  that  the  rereading  has  brought  me  a  curious  and  entirely  spe- 
cial reward. 

The  suffering  of  Hemingway's  rootless  wanderers  seem  amaz- 
ingly remote  as  I  revisit  them  in  Paris  and  Pamplona;  their 
wounds,  save  for  Jake's  famous  disability,  seem  largely  self- 
inflicted.  But  the  mere  act  of  turning  those  slightly  yellowed  pages 
brings  back  the  Seaspray,  with  its  colors  bright  as  new  paint. 
.  .  .  With  the  opening  chapter,  I  can  breathe  the  dry  heat  of  the 
staffers'  dormitory  again;  when  the  policeman  in  Madrid  makes 
his  cryptic  gesture  on  the  final  page,  I  can  smell  the  whiff  of  ozone 
from  the  Atlantic  surf.  Here,  too,  is  the  aroma  (musty  yet 
friendly)  of  the  summer  fiction  that  hemmed  in  Julia's  daybed;  I 
can  even  taste  the  moonshine  we  drank  that  night — and  the 
nights  that  followed,  while  we  wrote  finis  to  that  September  at 
the  shore.  .  .  . 

Rereading,  I  understood  all  too  well  why  the  book  had  cast  a 
spell  on  Dave  Story  at  eighteen  (though  the  Dave  Story  of  forty- 
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four  was  hypnotized  no  longer).  Inevitably,  this  wonderfully  poi- 
sonous tour  de  force  had  made  Europe  a  goal  I  must  achieve  for 
Julia  and  myself,  at  whatever  hazard.  Why  should  a  boy  of  eight- 
een pause  to  wonder  if  these  hedonists  were  as  untrammeled  as 
they  appeared?  Why  (when  the  business  of  being  a  lost  generation 
seemed  a  pernod-scented  lark)  should  he  look  for  the  authors 
meaning — or  see  that  this  was  really  a  danse  macabre  of  the 
damned? 

ii. 

Hemingway  was  in  my  suitcase  when  I  went  up  to  New  York 
that  September.  So  was  the  sternly-polished  manuscript  of  Jas- 
mine, bound  in  a  manila  folder  and  ready  for  the  scrutiny  of  Roy 
Yates. 

Julia  had  written  to  the  Guildhall  Press  to  warn  Yates  of  my 
arrival.  At  first,  we  had  planned  to  beard  him  together.  Later,  we 
had  decided  it  would  be  better  if  I  went  alone — it  was  my  book 
now,  and  Julia  would  stand  aside.  Besides,  Laura  Heath  (the  die- 
tician who  was  taking  a  Master's  at  Bryn  Mawr)  had  invited  her 
to  stop  off  for  a  visit  with  her  family  in  Baltimore. 

We  worked  out  a  careful  timetable,  so  that  we  could  finish  our 
journey  South  together — at  least  as  far  as  Jacksonville,  where 
Julia  would  take  her  train  to  Gainesville,  while  I  continued  on  to 
Mandarine  to  prepare  for  my  first  contact  with  a  college  campus.  I 
would  board  the  Havana  Special  in  New  York,  and  she  would 
board  it  in  turn  at  Baltimore.  By  lingering  three  days  at  the  Sea- 
spray  to  help  the  cashier  close  his  books,  I  could  earn  enough  to 
reserve  a  drawing-room  in  her  name:  here,  we  would  plot  my  next 
book  in  detail. 

At  this  point,  I  remembered  Tony  Cole,  and  the  bargain  we  had 
half-made;  if  I  meant  to  bolster  his  grades  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  freshman  year  seemed  hardly  the  best  time  to  begin  a  new 
novel.  But  I  was  reluctant  to  mention  Tony:  the  pattern  I  had  es- 
tablished with  Julia,  those  last,  magic  days  in  Jersey,  was  too  per- 
fect to  spoil. 

"YouVe  made  too  many  plans  for  me/'  I  ventured.  "Far  better 
plans  than  I  deserve." 
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"Such  big  plans,  darling.  I'm  sure  you'll  live  up  to  them." 

"Can't  I  plan  a  little,  just  for  you?" 

"Call  me  what  you  like,"  said  Julia.  "Just  don't  think  of  me  as 
someone  you  must  provide  for." 

"We're  going  to  France  on  the  first  royalties.  You've  already 
agreed  to  that." 

"You  know  I'll  go  anywhere  with  you,  if  I'm  really  needed." 

"Won't  you  even  admit  it's  what  you  want?" 

"Only  if  you  want  it  too.  Only  if  it's  vital  to  your  next  book." 

The  argument  (if  you  could  call  it  that)  had  taken  place  during 
our  goodbye  in  the  lending  library,  when  there  were  more  urgent 
matters  to  occupy  us.  Next  morning,  I  put  Julia  on  the  train,  along 
with  Laura  Heath  (who  looked  at  me  oddly,  as  though  she  could 
imagine  what  went  on  in  that  library,  quite  well  indeed).  Three 
days  later,  I  boarded  another  train  for  New  York,  and  my  one- 
man  assault  on  Parnassus. 

It  was  a  fine  feeling,  at  first,  to  check  my  valise  at  Penn  Station, 
tuck  Jasmine  under  my  arm,  and  walk  boldly  into  Manhattan,  a 
roaring  menace  I  had  observed  heretofore  from  a  taxi  window.  It 
was  good  to  find  Fifth  Avenue  without  asking  directions,  to  ad- 
mire the  red-turreted  magnificence  of  the  old  Waldorf,  to  pause  at 
Cook's  window  and  pretend  I  was  about  to  reserve  an  A-deck  suite 
for  Cherbourg.  .  .  .  But  I  will  confess  that  my  stroll  began  to 
seem  entirely  pointless  within  the  hour;  already,  I  was  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  this  was  but  an  evasion  of  the  moment  when 
I  would  face  my  first  publisher  in  the  flesh. 

When  I  nerved  myself  to  call  the  Guildhall  Press,  I  was  relieved 
to  learn  that  Yates  was  at  a  booksellers'  convention;  his  secretary 
(who  had  opened  Julia's  letter)  suggested  that  I  send  her  the  man- 
uscript. 

The  manila  envelope  had  begun  to  weigh  heavily  on  my  arm, 
and  I  was  glad  to  surrender  it  to  the  nearest  messenger  service;  the 
weight  on  my  spirits  refused  to  lift,  after  that  short  respite.  Instinct 
told  me  that  I  should  have  delivered  Jasmine  in  person,  and  turned 
all  my  charms  on  Yates'  secretary — who  had  sounded  quite  willing 
to  be  charmed;  another,  more  insistent  voice  assured  me  that  I 
would  only  have  wasted  my  time.  While  the  interior  monologue 


continued,  I  wandered  the  midtown  sidewalks,  ending  with  a 
long  detour  to  Times  Square.  It  was  now  almost  ten  o'clock,  so  I 
could  tell  myself  that  it  was  almost  train-time — too  late,  surely,  to 
yield  to  another  fearful  temptation.  At  ten,  I  sought  refuge  in  a 
taxi,  without  storming  the  monolithic  hulk  of  the  New  York  Rec- 
ord building  and  introducing  myself  to  the  mythical  uncle  of  Tony 
Cole. 

Back  at  Penn  Station,  I  purchased  my  copy  of  Life  and  settled 
in  my  section  of  the  Havana  Special;  Julia's  drawing-room  was  in 
the  same  car,  but  a  natural  caution  prevented  me  from  sending  my 
bags  there.  New  York  had  receded  to  a  bearable  diminuendo — 
but  my  sense  of  nervous  tension  persisted. 

Now  that  it  was  behind  me,  my  stopover  seemed  profoundly 
disappointing,  for  no  reason  I  could  name.  Years  later,  I  would 
have  diagnosed  my  depression  as  end-of-book  blues,  and  prescribed 
a  dozen  remedies.  Today,  I  could  only  fidget  in  my  green-plush 
heaven,  and  feel  gloom  descend  like  a  visible  miasma.  On  other 
Septembers,  I  had  made  Life  last  as  far  as  Washington;  this  time, 
I  flung  it  aside  at  Manhattan  Transfer  and  stared  out  at  the  soot 
with  frightened  eyes.  ...  In  Julia's  presence,  it  had  been  easy  to 
insist  that  I  had  only  to  walk  into  Roy  Yates'  presence  to  carve  my 
name  on  the  honor-roll  of  metropolis.  Here  in  the  fan-whirring 
Pullman,  I  could  see  that  my  visit  had  been  only  a  romantic  pil- 
grimage: I  seemed  to  grow  more  callow  with  each  click  of  the 
wheels. 

iii. 

When  the  train  sighed  to  a  halt  in  West  Philadelphia,  I  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  rocket  upstairs  for  my  usual  purchase  of 
a  chocolate  bar. 

That  noon,  the  concourse  of  the  shabby  old  depot  was  jammed 
with  men  en  route  to  the  nearby  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Most  of  them,  I  observed,  were  sandpapered  giants  with  scowls 
to  match  their  brawn;  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  wearing  clothes 
that  might  have  been  purchased  on  a  different  planet.  One  man 
in  particular  held  my  eye — a  worldling  who  stood  between  pale 
pigskin  bags,  smoked  a  cigar  as  expensive  as  his  luggage,  and  sur- 
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veyed  the  hurrying  throng  with  a  superb  detachment.  I  circled  this 
man  warily,  hating  him  on  sight. 

While  I  bought  my  chocolate  at  the  newsstand,  I  studied  the 
fellow's  twenty-two  inch  slacks,  the  emphatic  tweed  jacket,  the 
green  Bavarian  hat  that  rode  so  jauntily  on  his  carefree  head. 
This  was  no  student  bound  for  Penn:  I  concluded  that  he  was 
about  to  board  the  next  train  for  Princeton,  with  New  Haven  a 
second  choice  (he  was  too  tranquil  to  be  a  Harvard  man).  Here,  I 
told  myself  resentfully,  is  a  true  campus  god,  a  denizen  of  a  Gothic 
heaven  you  will  never  know,  even  in  dreams. 

Hating  him  more  with  each  breath  I  drew,  I  watched  him  signal 
to  a  redcap  with  well-bred  authority;  trailing  him  at  a  distance,  I 
saw  his  luggage  go  aboard  the  Havana  Special  (which  ruled  out 
Princeton,  as  well  as  Yale  or  Harvard).  Then,  as  he  paused  with 
one  foot  on  the  Pullman  step  and  turned  to  throw  away  his  cigar, 
I  saw  that  it  was  Tony  Cole. 

For  an  instant,  so  great  was  the  shock  of  discovery,  I  considered 
turning  tail  and  avoiding  him;  I  was  still  hesitating  at  the  step  of 
my  own  Pullman  when  I  heard  him  shout  my  name.  My  hatred 
dissolved  in  a  breath  as  I  called  his  name  in  turn.  Running  to  meet 
him  with  both  hands  held  out,  I  could  feel  the  weight  of  not- 
belonging  drop  from  my  shoulders  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

iv. 

"I  can  imagine  you  with  a  girl,"  he  said.  "A  girl  and  a  novel  are 
harder  to  take." 

"Julia  isn't  anyone's  girl,"  I  said.  Caution  was  my  watchword 
even  now,  as  we  sat  in  my  section,  interrupting  each  other  con- 
stantly in  the  happy  release  of  our  reunion.  I  had  told  him  the 
whole  story  of  my  summer  (or  rather,  the  part  I  could  mention 
with  decorum)  before  the  train  had  passed  Wilmington.  It  was 
hardly  the  time  or  place  to  admit  that  I  intended  to  marry  Julia 
Peck  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

"A  sonnet  for  Miss  Fant  is  one  thing,"  said  Tony.  "A  book's  an- 
other. Can  I  touch  you,  just  to  make  sure  you're  real?" 

"It  was  fun,"  I  said.  "You  won't  believe  that  either." 

"Was  it  the  only  fun  you  had  in  Jersey?" 
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I  continued  to  watch  him  warily:  it  pleased  me  to  realize  that 
his  savoir  faire,  for  all  its  surface  gloss,  was  only  skin-deep. 

"Call  Julia  my  collaborator,  if  you  insist,"  I  said.  "Call  her  the 
dynamo  that  made  the  book  possible.  She  isn't  my  girl.  It's  a  point 
I  can't  make  too  often." 

"Have  it  your  way,"  he  said.  "I  don't  care  if  she's  your  big  sister 
— so  long  as  you'll  remember  our  deal." 

"What  deal?"  I  said.  I  was  glad  that  he  had  been  the  first  to 
mention  that  half-formed  bargain  we  had  made  in  the  chinaberry 
tree. 

"The  deal  that  will  land  you  a  job  in  New  York,"  he  said.  "And 
don't  play  hard  to  get." 

"I  said  I'd  think  it  over,  didn't  I?" 

"You'd  better  do  more  than  think,"  said  Tony  Cole. 

"Did  I  tell  you  that  I  almost  looked  up  your  uncle  this  morning, 
at  the  New  York  Record}" 

"Forget  Uncle  Jason.  He'll  be  on  tap  when  we  need  him.  I  need 
you  right  now." 

I  felt  the  probe  of  his  eyes,  and  the  desperation  behind  them.  It 
was  reassuring  to  know  that  Tony  Cole  would  also  go  to  college 
with  hidden  fears.  So  reassuring,  in  fact,  that  I  decided  to  hold  him 
at  arm's  length  no  longer.  "We'll  be  classmates  at  Florida,"  I  said. 
"Why  shouldn't  we  help  each  other?" 

"What  about  Columbia?  Are  you  set?" 

"Skip  Columbia,"  I  said.  "Let's  call  this  a  trial  run.  We  may  not 
make  a  team." 

"We're  a  team  right  now,"  he  said.  His  hand  swooped  to  the 
inner  pocket  of  that  expensive  tweed  jacket,  and  came  up  with  a 
silver  flask.  "Shall  we  seal  the  bargain?" 

"Don't  ply  me  with  liquor,"  I  said.  "I've  talked  too  much  now." 

"Talk  some  more,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "I  enjoy  your  talk — even 
when  it  doesn't  make  sense." 

"What  did  I  leave  out?" 

"The  secret  of  your  girl's  charm.  Just  how  she  hypnotized  you." 

"I'm  a  hard  man  to  hypnotize,"  I  said.  "And  for  the  last  time, 
Julia  isn't  my  girl." 

"Deny  that  once  more,  and  I  may  believe  you,"  said  Tony. 
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"YouVe  still  promised  her  to  write  another  book  before  spring." 

"Isn't  that  my  privilege?" 

"You  can't  be  a  novelist  and  a  freshman,"  said  Tony  Cole. 

"It's  done  every  day." 

"Not  on  this  man's  campus.  You'll  only  tear  yourself  apart. 
I'm  talking  her  out  of  it." 

"Oh  no  you're  not,"  I  said.  "It's  none  of  your  business." 

"Didn't  you  just  say  we  should  help  each  other?  Isn't  it  high 
time  you  got  outside  your  own  head  and  lived  a  little?" 

I  continued  to  study  him  warily:  I  was  enjoying  our  argument 
now.  "Just  what  are  you  selling?" 

"Fun,"  he  said.  "The  kind  of  fun  that  comes  just  once." 

"I  thought  we  were  going  to  Florida  for  an  education." 

"To  hell  with  education,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "We're  going  to 
Florida  to  be  college  boys." 

"Don't  you  mean  college  men?" 

"Boys  will  do.  We'll  be  men  long  enough." 

"Everyone  should  grow  up,"  I  said.  "It's  un-American  to  put 
things  off." 

"Not  till  it's  forced  upon  me,"  said  Tony.  "Not  while  I'm  at 
Florida.  For  the  next  two  years,  I'm  going  to  be  a  college  boy  to 
end  all  college  boys." 

Providing  I'm  your  backstop,  I  thought;  assuming  you  can  per- 
suade Julia  to  postpone  her  claim.  "Don't  ask  me  to  join  the  act," 
I  said.  "You  know  I'm  a  grind  at  heart." 

"Not  with  me  on  your  side,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "Not  if  you'll 
keep  clear  of  Buckman  Hall." 

"I  promised  to  room  with  Chris  Lowry;  we've  already  paid  for 
our  space." 

"You're  finished  at  Florida,  if  you  live  in  a  dorm,"  said  Tony. 
"You'll  never  come  up  for  air.  I'm  staying  in  the  best  boarding- 
house  on  University  Avenue.  If  we're  teaming  up,  we  should  be 
under  the  same  roof." 

"I've  promised  Chris — and  I  can't  afford  a  boarding-house." 

"Dig  your  own  grave,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "Take  a  semester  of  cold- 
water  showers;  poison  yourself  at  mess-hall.  You'll  be  climbing 
out,  come  spring." 
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I  closed  my  eyes  and  let  his  smooth  voice  go  on:  I  could  even 
admire  the  hectic  picture  he  was  painting,  with  such  bold  brush 
strokes.  Now,  at  last,  I  could  understand  Chris  Lowry's  sneer, 
when  he  had  explained  Tony  Cole  to  me  last  June.  .  .  .  Chris 
had  said  that  Tony  was  fundamentally  a  mother's  boy  who  had 
yet  to  sample  the  perils  of  the  world.  If  he  had  played  the  field  at 
Mandarine  High,  if  he  had  finished  as  our  most  immaculate  senior, 
it  was  only  because  he  had  kept  himself  inviolate.  It  had  been  no 
accident  (said  Chris)  that  Tony  had  come  stag  to  the  Senior 
Prom;  for  all  his  sideburns,  Tony  Cole  was  still  a  dewy  innocent. 

"We'll  get  ourselves  pledged  to  Kappa  Chi,"  said  Tony.  "And 
Mother  promised  me  a  Ford.  By  Christmas,  at  the  latest — " 

"Can  freshmen  have  cars?" 

"If  they  can't,"  said  Tony,  "we'll  change  the  rules.  How  else 
can  we  get  to  Six-Mile  Hammock?" 

"What's  Six-Mile  Hammock?" 

"The  swamp  where  we'll  buy  our  corn,  and  try  out  our  dates," 
said  Tony.  "Don't  you  know  anything  about  your  alma  mater?" 

Again,  I  permitted  his  voice  to  flow  on,  with  only  a  few  tolerant 
interruptions;  through  my  half-lowered  eyelids,  I  saw  that  his 
dark-tanned  face  was  fine  as  a  cameo,  and  intent  with  purpose.  A 
stranger  with  no  knowledge  of  our  brand  of  English,  coming  upon 
us  unawares,  would  have  sworn  he  was  reciting  a  poem  he  had 
long  since  committed  to  memory. 

"There's  a  fellow  at  the  Dixie  Lunch  named  Skippy,"  he  said. 
"He'll  get  us  all  the  girls  we  want.  We'll  sober  up  for  exams.  Just 
enough,  and  no  more.  Speaking  of  liquor,  shall  we  bind  the  bar- 
gain?" 

"So  far,"  I  said,  "we've  made  no  bargains." 

"We  will,  Dave.  The  minute  Julia  comes  aboard.  Shall  we 
drink  to  our  future — and  hers?" 

I  looked  between  his  eyes,  and  decided  it  was  time  to  nail  him. 
After  all,  he  had  pulled  me  out  of  my  despair,  though  he  was 
magnificently  unaware  of  that  service.  I  felt  that  I  owed  him  some- 
thing. 

"As  of  now,"  I  said,  "we'll  drink  to  ours.  Julia  can  propose  her 
own  toast  later." 
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"Does  that  mean  we're  teaming?" 

"We'll  outsmart  Florida,"  I  said.  "Will  that  do  for  now?" 
"It'll  do  nicely,"  he  said.  "Do  you  really  mean  it?" 
"The  Storys  don't  lift  a  glass  lightly,"  I  said.  "Come  into  her 
drawing-room.  You  can  open  that  flask." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  she  had  a  drawing-room?" 
"You  didn't  give  me  time,"  I  said.  "The  conductor  won't  mind 
— we're  almost  in  Baltimore." 

It  gave  me  a  certain  pride  to  march  down  the  aisle,  to  stare 
down  the  porter  as  I  pushed  open  the  drawing-room  door.  Ever 
since  I  had  left  the  Seaspray,  I  had  thought  of  that  compartment 
as  a  special  trys ting-place.  Now,  it  seemed  just  as  inevitable  that 
I  should  stand  aside  to  let  Tony  Cole  precede  me  through  its 
gleaming  portal.  Already,  he  belonged  there:  though  I  had  yet  to 
give  it  a  name,  a  triumvirate  was  joined. 

v. 

Baltimore  was  farther  than  I'd  realized;  we  had  all  but  finished 
Tony's  flask  when  the  Special  glided  into  the  depot.  Julia  was  on 
the  platform,  waiting  behind  her  redcap. 

"There  she  is,"  said  Tony.  "The  orange  and  blue  print  with  the 
wind-blown  bob.  Am  I  right?" 

Watching  our  porter  hand  Julia  up  the  Pullman  step,  I  didn't 
dare  to  answer:  my  heart  was  choking  me,  and  I  knew  there'd  be 
evidence  in  my  voice.  For  the  first  time,  I  saw  that  her  legs  were 
bare  of  stockings  under  that  light  summer  dress — a  daring  depar- 
ture at  the  time,  no  matter  how  deep-tanned  the  legs  might  be. 
.  .  .  Hemingway's  femme  fatale,  I  recalled,  had  gone  without 
stockings;  I  smiled  at  my  understanding  of  Julia's  whim. 

"Your  literary  lady  is  quite  a  dish,"  said  Tony.  "Let  her  come 
to  us — it's  better  strategy." 

I  found  my  voice  at  last.  "You  don't  use  strategy  with  Julia,"  I 
said.  "If  she  likes  your  game,  she'll  take  a  hand." 

"She'll  play  this  one,"  said  Tony,  "you're  the  jack-pot." 

He  had  put  a  hand  on  my  elbow,  but  I  shook  it  off  when  I 
heard  Julia's  voice  in  the  corridor.  It  was  just  as  well  that  he  didn't 
follow  me  there;  the  kiss  we  exchanged  was  anything  but  literary. 
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"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "why  do  you  look  so  solemn?" 

I  led  her  to  the  drawing-room  before  she  could  speak  again. 
Tony  was  seated  at  the  window,  with  smoke  curling  at  his  nostrils 
and  his  eyes  far  away;  he  seemed  utterly  at  home,  at  peace  with 
himself  and  his  cosmos.  Later,  of  course,  I  would  remember  that 
he  looked  his  best  in  profile;  for  the  present,  I  could  only  wonder 
why  I  didn't  resent  his  intrusion  more. 

"This  is  Tony  Cole,"  I  said.  "I  don't  think  I've  ever  mentioned 
him." 

Julia  had  stepped  inside  the  drawing-room.  I  watched  them 
sense  each  other  warily.  There  was  a  tension  in  the  compartment 
that  went  deeper  than  her  surprise  at  finding  a  stranger  there;  I 
could  see  Tony  study  her  (as  carefully  as  Julia  was  studying  him) 
though  he  hadn't  budged  from  the  window. 

"We  went  through  Mandarine  High  together,"  I  said.  "Now 
we're  going  on  to  Florida." 

Tony  got  up  at  last:  I'd  forgotten  how  quickly  he  could  move — 
and  how  gracefully,  when  the  moment  called  for  grace.  They 
shook  hands  like  two  boxers  awaiting  the  bell. 

"Tony  Cole  of  Mandarine,"  said  Julia.  'I've  heard  of  you." 

"Nothing  against  me,  I  hope?"  said  Tony.  He  seemed  to  be 
dodging  an  invisible  left  hook,  though  he  still  held  her  hand. 

"Clint  told  me  you  were  a  model  of  your  kind,"  said  Julia.  "I've 
forgotten  what  kind  it  was." 

"You're  a  model  too,"  he  said.  He  was  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes,  and  he  dropped  her  hand  with  reluctance.  "I'll  give  it  a 
name,  if  you  insist." 

"Please  do,"  said  Julia.  "I've  been  wondering  about  myself  for 
years." 

"On  top,"  he  said,  "it's  still  college  girl.  Even  without  that  suit- 
case, I'd  guess  Tallahassee." 

"When  you  say  that,  smile,"  said  Julia. 

"I  said  on  top." 

I  sat  back  to  let  them  spar.  This  was  a  parlor  game,  known  as 
showing  one's  line.  The  fact  that  Julia  was  playing  it  at  all  con- 
vinced me  that  she  had  not  taken  Tony  too  seriously. 

"Tell  me  what's  underneath,"  she  said. 
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Tony's  grin  broadened;  he  took  a  deep  breath  before  he  spoke. 
"Joan  of  Arc/'  he  said.  "Complete  with  armor — and  looking  for  a 
Dauphin  she  can  crown." 

Julia  stripped  off  her  gloves,  and  shook  out  her  short-cropped 
hair.  Her  face  was  quite  grave,  but  her  eyes  were  laughing  at  us 
both. 

"Does  he  always  talk  like  this,  Dave?" 

"Only  when  he's  tight,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Julia.  "And  I  resent  that  com- 
parison to  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Especially  now,  when  I'd  like  a 
drink  myself." 

Tony  handed  me  the  flask.  "Pour  for  the  lady,"  he  said.  'Til 
get  another  pint  from  my  suitcase." 

"We  have  bourbon  of  our  own,"  I  said. 

"Drink  mine  first,"  said  Tony.  "We'll  need  yours  later."  He 
moved  to  the  doorway.  "Julia  can  have  ten  minutes  to  catch  up 
on  me — but  I'll  be  back.  So  don't  lock  me  out.  We've  things  to 
settle."  He  was  gone  with  the  words — then  put  his  head  through 
the  half-closed  door.  "Things  about  the  Dauphin,  Julia.  Don't  pre- 
tend he  isn't  sitting  beside  you  now." 

I  got  up  to  pour  Julia's  drink,  then  closed  the  drawing-room 
door  firmly.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  a  bone  of  contention: 
I  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  I  enjoyed  it. 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "I  thought  he  might  amuse  you." 

Julia  gave  me  a  stern  look,  and  held  out  her  hand  for  a  glass. 
"He  frightens  me  a  little,"  she  said.  "I've  never  met  a  man  so  ut- 
terly confident." 

"Take  another  look,"  I  said.  "He's  only  a  college  boy." 

"Bring  me  up  to  date,  darling.  Do  it  fast.  It  seems  he's  only  al- 
lowing us  ten  minutes." 

I  gave  her  the  Tony  Cole  story  then,  making  it  dry  and  to  the 
point;  I  laid  him  on  the  dissecting-table  and  dismembered  him,  as 
precisely  as  a  professor  of  anatomy.  I  spoke  of  his  first-family  myth 
in  Mandarine,  of  the  mother  who  had  made  his  every  wish  come 
true,  of  the  rich  men's  tables  where  he'd  sat  as  an  honored  guest. 
I  explained  just  why  he  was  called  a  snob,  why  he  was  damned 
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outright  for  going  North  each  summer  while  the  widow  Cole 
toiled  on  at  the  railroad — yet  I  confessed  that  even  his  enemies 
were  convinced  that  he  would  make  his  mark,  in  a  world  they 
would  never  see.  .  .  .  Finally,  I  described  the  newspaper  job  he 
had  promised  me,  in  return  for  the  intensive  tutoring  that  would 
assure  him  of  a  Columbia  diploma. 

"No  wonder  he  seems  confident,"  I  said.  "He's  yet  to  stub  his 
toe — or  take  a  real  risk.  Say  the  word,  and  I'll  drop  him  now." 

"What  will  become  of  him  if  you  do?" 

"He'll  flunk  out  of  Florida  by  mid-term,"  I  said.  "He'll  go  home 
and  work  for  the  railroad — like  everyone  else  in  Mandarine.  His 
mother's  heart  will  be  broken,  but  she'll  survive.  After  all,  she'll 
have  him  to  herself  again." 

"Be  honest,  darling.  Do  you  want  to  help  him?" 

"If  he'll  help  me  later.  I'm  still  not  sure  I  can  afford  New  York." 

"You  could  afford  it  this  morning,"  said  Julia.  "How  was  the 
meeting  with  Roy?" 

Her  face  fell,  just  a  little,  when  I  explained  that  I  had  consigned 
my  manuscript  to  Roy  Yates'  secretary — but  her  chin  lifted  imme- 
diately, as  she  dismissed  the  fact  of  the  publisher's  absence.  "Go 
on  being  honest,  darling.  Will  you  be  too  hurt,  if  Roy  refuses  your 
book?" 

"Not  at  all.  And  don't  call  it  a  book.  It's  a  nine-finger  warm-up 
on  a  typewriter." 

Again,  I  saw  a  familiar  fire  in  her  eyes,  as  her  hand  tightened 
on  my  arm.  "Don't  belittle  your  work,  Dave  Story:  your  work  is 
you." 

"Call  it  what  you  like,"  I  said.  "Shouldn't  I  age  a  little,  before  I 
start  a  second  book?" 

"Then  you  do  want  to  help  Tony  Cole?" 

"I  can't  do  both,"  I  said.  "Maybe  he  isn't  worth  saving.  Say  the 
word,  and  I'll  let  him  drown  in  his  own  moonshine." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  said  Julia  gravely,  "he  may  be  the  key  to 
unlock  your  future." 

"Right  now,"  I  said,  "he's  Joe  College  in  person.  He  may  never 
change." 
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"But  he'll  live  Florida  to  the  hilt;  we  can  both  see  that.  Perhaps 
you  should  play  the  same  game  for  a  while.  Games  are  important, 
if  you  don't  overdo." 

"You  sang  a  different  tune  in  Jersey." 

"Perhaps  I've  been  terribly  wrong  to  stand  between  you  and  the 
world.  Perhaps  we  should  try  Tony  Cole's  formula,  and  see  how 
it  affects  you.  Let's  look  a  little  ahead — and  please  think  carefully. 
Would  you  care  to  be  a  newspaperman?" 

"You'll  hate  me  for  this,"  I  said,  "but  the  night  we  met,  I  was 
dreaming  I  was  a  star  reporter." 

"Darling,  I'll  never  hate  you,  no  matter  what  you  dream.  At 
least  we  can  make  this  one  come  true — with  his  help."  Julia  flung 
a  glance  at  the  doorway:  her  voice  had  dropped  to  a  whisper,  as 
though  Tony  were  already  outside,  waiting  to  shatter  our  conspir- 
ators' mood.  "You  may  take  him  on — with  my  blessing." 

I  kissed  her  in  earnest  then.  "It's  only  a  springboard,"  I  said.  "I'll 
write  your  books  someday — when  I've  something  to  write  about." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "I'm  sure  you  will.  The  New  York  Rec- 
ord is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  Offhand,  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  will  help  those  books  more." 

"You  don't  feel  let  down?" 

"I  feel  happy — because  you  know  what  you  want.  I'll  be  hap- 
pier still,  if  I  can  help  you  get  it." 

"You're  helping  this  minute,"  I  said.  "You'll  always  help." 

She  was  nested  in  my  arms  now:  I  could  feel  her  shiver,  as  she 
lifted  her  face  to  mine  and  returned  my  kiss  with  interest. 
"Things  always  close  in  on  me  in  September,"  she  said.  "I'm  glad 
your  horizon  is  opening." 

"Only  because  of  you." 

"And  Tony  Cole." 

"To  hell  with  Tony  Cole,"  I  said.  "It's  just  us  now/' 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Julia,  in  that  same  sad  whisper,  "I'll  be  back 
in  Tallahassee — surrounded  by  hens.  Hens  can  drive  you  mad,  if 
you're  no  good  at  clucking.  This  year,  I  intend  to  keep  my  sanity; 
I  won't  mind  if  I  haven't  a  talent  in  the  world — " 

"Don't  say  you  haven't  talent.  Look  how  you're  remaking  me." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean,  darling.  We're  going  to  have  New 
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York  together;  I  won't  forget  that  for  a  moment,  when  I'm  in  the 
hen-coop.  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  great  newspaperman,  so  you 
can  be  a  great  novelist.  Isn't  it  wonderful  that  you're  letting  me?" 

"To  hell  with  Tony  Cole,"  I  said.  "We'll  ignore  him  when  he 
knocks.  What  right  has  he  to  spoil  this  train  ride?" 

"He  has  no  rights  at  all,"  said  Julia.  "Just  the  same,  we  must  let 
him  in.  Remember,  he's  going  to  need  you  badly  from  now  on. 
He's  going  to  use  you — " 

"We're  going  to  use  him  too,"  I  said. 

"We'll  use  him,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "I'll  show  you  just  how  to 
use  him." 
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"IT'S  HARDER  to  breathe  already/'  said  Tony  Cole.  "Haven't 
you  noticed?" 

The  Special  was  coming  in.  I  could  tell  as  much  with  my  eyes 
tight-closed;  so  far,  I  had  refused  to  sit  up  and  look  around.  For 
years,  I  had  played  this  game  with  the  train  each  September — laz- 
ing deeper  in  my  chair  on  the  observation  platform  as  the  wheels 
rattled  over  another  familiar  trestle,  letting  the  first  stirrings  of  the 
sea-breeze  bring  back  the  dry,  hot  memories  of  the  Island,  and  of 
Mandarine.  ...  I  had  not  answered  when  Tony  stirred  in  the 
chair  beside  me.  He  had  been  talking  in  snatches  for  some  time, 
but  I  had  made  no  attempt  to  pin  down  his  meaning. 

"The  country  God  forgot,"  said  Tony. 

I  opened  my  eyes  at  last.  The  train  was  crossing  a  pale-blue 
lagoon,  boxed  in  a  dense  frame  of  cabbage  palms.  Now  that  the 
tide  was  out,  the  bay  was  mostly  shoal  and  marsh  grass;  the  scent 
from  those  steaming  mudflats,  mingled  with  the  tang  of  open 
ocean  (sensed  rather  than  seen  across  the  tumbled  dunes  to  the 
east)  was  the  Florida  coast  in  essence.  Tony's  rejection,  I  told  my- 
self, had  some  merit:  this  was  a  desolate  land  indeed,  sun  wearied 
and  faintly  ominous.  It  could  hardly  have  seemed  lonelier  when 
Ponce's  caravel  had  first  ventured  into  that  same  estuary. 

"Do  you  wonder  why  I've  hated  it?"  said  Tony. 
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Lonely  or  not,  I  reflected,  it  was  still  my  birthplace,  and  I  could 
never  join  in  his  hatred.  This  afternoon,  the  illusion  of  roots  was 
preferable  to  no  roots  at  all.  .  .  .  Not  that  I  was  puzzled  by 
Tony's  mutterings:  with  each  passing  mile,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  was  rejecting  the  tug  of  the  widow  Cole — and  that  widow's 
all-pervading  love.  Knowing  that  I  would  be  unmet  at  the  station, 
I  found  that  I  could  resent  him,  more  than  a  little,  for  those  ef- 
forts to  put  his  mother's  devotion  aside.  The  void  that  Julia  had 
left  when  she  had  waved  goodbye  to  us  in  Jacksonville  ached  for 
a  solace,  no  matter  how  fleeting. 


n. 


"Here's  the  line,"  said  Tony.  "Brace  yourself." 

I  sat  up  in  earnest,  to  glimpse  the  sheds  of  the  Tri-State  Naval 
Stores,  belching  smoke  from  their  monster  stills.  The  tin  roof  of 
the  prison  farm  (whose  convicts  had  made  Tri-State  a  blue-chip 
stock  for  generations)  gleamed  like  new-minted  silver  in  the  end- 
less turpentine  grove.  A  little  beyond,  I  could  make  out  the  tight- 
shuttered  windows  of  the  Blue  Moon,  Mandarine's  leading 
bordello.  We  were  almost  at  our  journey's  end.  The  Blue  Moon,  for 
strictly  political  reasons,  stood  a  scant  fifty  feet  north  of  the  Man- 
darine County  line,  just  before  the  roadbed  of  the  Dixie  Highway 
curved  to  follow  the  Laguna. 

"There's  the  water-works,"  said  Tony.  "Stinking  of  sulphur  as 
usual." 

"Relax,"  I  said.  "It's  your  home  town.  Try  to  like  something" 

The  train  passed  the  Negro  shanties  of  North  Mandarine.  We 
could  see  the  Laguna  clearly  now,  as  the  hammocks  along  the 
shore  gave  way  to  the  first  lath-and-stucco  bungalows.  Then  we 
had  rumbled  across  the  Shrimp  Creek  bridge,  and  Mandarine  itself 
leaped  into  view — a  relic  that  had  learned  to  doze  beside  its  bay, 
to  wait  for  evening  with  the  serenity  only  the  ancient  knows.  Tony 
had  time  to  shake  his  fist  at  the  town,  before  the  engine  of  the 
Havana  Special  blotted  it  from  view. 

"My  birthplace  and  yours,"  he  said.  "At  least  it  has  that  claim 
to  distinction." 

"There  are  worse  places  to  be  born." 
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"Name  just  one." 

We  skirted  the  ice  factory  and  the  power  house.  We  passed  the 
Lemon  Street  school  where  we  had  received  our  diplomas,  its  walls 
fresh  with  new  whitewash.  There,  sagging  in  its  empty  freight 
yards,  was  the  orange-painted  depot.  The  train  had  begun  to  snore 
to  a  stop,  an  impatient  giant  in  repose.  Only  a  single  porter 
stepped  to  the  platform,  to  be  followed  by  a  conductor  who  was 
already  glancing  at  his  watch. 

"We  can  get  down  right  here,"  said  Tony.  "The  porter  is  un- 
loading our  bags." 

"No  one  else  is  getting  off." 

"Why  should  they?" 

Tony  had  unhooked  the  platform  gate;  so  far,  he  had  made  no 
move  to  descend  from  our  shining  argosy.  Then,  as  his  eyes  darted 
beyond  the  palings  of  the  station  yard,  he  let  out  a  whoop  of  pure 
animal  joy. 

"What  d'you  know?  She's  bought  it  wow/" 

I  had  been  staring  at  old  man  Mickler,  inevitable  as  Charon  at 
the  throttle  of  his  streetcar;  my  eyes  moved  with  Tony's  to  the 
T-model  Ford  parked  at  the  curb.  The  widow  Cole  sat  throned  be- 
side the  incredibly  high  wheel — a  lady  who  seemed  as  improb- 
able as  her  vehicle,  an  effigy  from  another  age. 

"Come  along,  Dave — let's  see  if  it  really  runs." 

I  watched  him  vault  down  from  the  train;  I  heard  a  second 
whoop  of  greeting,  shouted  through  the  palings  to  his  mother. 
When  her  eyes  found  him  at  last,  the  widow  Cole  continued  to 
stare  glassily.  Then  a  hand  fluttered  to  the  bosom  of  her  archaic 
shirt-waist,  a  gesture  that  was  oddly  defenseless,  almost  maidenly. 
Even  at  the  slight  remove,  I  guessed  that  she  could  not  quite  be- 
lieve the  train  had  delivered  her  only  offspring  intact. 

"It's  all  right,  Helen,"  called  Tony.  "We're  home  again." 

Her  eyes  were  blazing  as  she  stepped  down  from  the  rattletrap 
and  held  out  her  arms.  I  watched  Tony  accept  her  kiss;  I  saw  the 
glow  of  her  love  surround  him,  and  hated  him  all  over  again  for 
accepting  it  so  calmly.  When  the  train  began  to  move,  I  was  still 
rooted  to  the  observation  platform.  Never  had  I  been  more  re- 
luctant to  set  foot  in  Mandarine;  the  small,  spurious  joy  of  my 
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return  had  vanished  as  though  it  had  never  been.  When  I  got 
down  at  last  from  the  slow-rolling  Pullman,  it  was  because  I  had 
no  other  choice. 

iii. 

"Of  course  you're  riding  with  us,  David.  I  insist." 

Tony  had  brought  me  to  the  T-model's  flank;  his  mother's  invi- 
tation had  been  issued  so  abruptly  it  seemed  more  command  than 
good  manners.  Even  on  the  cinders  of  the  station  park,  she  had 
lost  none  of  her  regal  bearings.  ...  I'd  known  her  for  years,  if 
only  at  a  distance.  Somehow,  I  had  never  pictured  her  apart  from 
her  bicycle — bound  for  her  desk  at  the  railroad,  or  fresh  from  the 
Groceteria,  with  a  towering  bag  of  canned  goods  defying  gravity 
on  the  handlebars. 

Viewed  face  to  face,  I  found  the  widow  Cole  surprisingly  pretty, 
despite  her  stoop  and  her  febrile  eyes.  It  was  a  prettiness  that 
suited  her  untidy,  snow-white  hair  and  a  skin  that  seemed  yel- 
lowed like  parchment  rather  than  sallow.  She  reminded  me 
vaguely  of  someone  I  couldn't  quite  place.  (Much  later,  I  would 
realize  that  I  was  thinking  of  Julia — a  comparison  that  would  have 
seemed  fantastic  at  the  time.) 

"I  should  be  taking  the  trolley,"  I  said.  "I  live  on  the  Island,  you 
know."  I  had  added  that  item  by  rote,  if  only  to  remind  her  that  I 
had  never  entered  the  Bay  Street  house  in  her  presence.  But  Tony 
had  already  tossed  my  straw  suitcase  into  the  back  seat — side  by 
side  with  his  own  pigskins. 

"Tony  can  drive  you  home  later,"  said  the  widow  Cole.  "He's 
dying  to  give  this  horseless  carriage  a  workout." 

"Don't  call  my  baby  names,"  said  Tony.  He  was  under  the 
wheel  now,  flipping  the  spark  lever  with  a  loving  hand.  I  found 
that  I  had  moved  automatically  to  the  crank,  to  turn  over  the  mo- 
tor. The  blast  from  the  exhaust  sent  the  gravel  whirling  as  the 
Ford  exploded  into  a  shuddering  self-burlesque. 

"Get  in,  Helen,"  said  Tony.  "Dave  will  sit  beside  you." 

The  use  of  his  mother's  Christian  name  was  unaffected — as 
though  she  were,  in  fact,  a  weatherbeaten  sister  who  shared  his 
views.  Settling  beside  her  in  the  front  seat,  I  found  it  a  tight  fit  for 
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three.  My  crushing  proximity  to  Helen  Cole's  slenderness,  oddly 
enough,  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassing;  I  waved  a  greeting  to 
old  man  Mickler,  while  the  T-model  raced  the  streetcar  down 
Royal  Street,  between  two  familiar  rows  of  date-palms. 

"Stop  by  for  a  while,"  said  Tony.  "Your  uncle  won't  care  if 
you're  late.  He  wasn't  at  the  depot." 

"Uncle  Bibb  never  meets  trains,"  I  said.  "He's  like  Thoreau — 
he  doesn't  approve  of  railroads."  I  saw  Helen  Cole  look  up  at  my 
literary  allusion,  and  hoped  I  had  said  the  right  thing. 

"Tell  mother  your  middle  name  while  I  finish  packing,"  said 
Tony.  "You  must  know  each  other  better,  now  we've  decided  to 
be  room-mates."  A  blast  on  his  horn  sent  an  ancient  surrey  careen- 
ing to  the  curb,  just  before  we  darted  past.  "Explain  one  thing  to 
us,  Helen.  Why  is  Mandarine  always  smaller  in  September?" 

"Perhaps  it's  because  you've  grown  larger,  dear." 

"Smaller  and  deader,"  said  Tony.  "You  can  hear  the  termites." 

"We've  had  a  long  summer,"  said  the  widow  Cole.  "This  is  our 
hardest  month,  you  know." 

The  car-tracks  gleamed  in  the  white  heat  of  afternoon;  the 
brick-paved  length  of  Royal  Street  was  a  trough  between  those 
walls  of  dusty  palms,  prisoning  the  sun's  glare.  The  T-model 
roared  on,  with  one  wheel  skirting  the  grass-matted  curb;  behind 
the  palms,  the  bungalows  seemed  empty  as  the  discarded  cracker- 
boxes  they  resembled.  When  we  passed  the  grounds  of  the  Fla- 
mingo Hotel,  its  tan-white  bulk  resembled  the  battlements  of  an 
abandoned  fortress;  the  pool,  bone-dry  in  the  rank  gardens,  might 
have  been  a  crater  on  the  moon. 

"The  town  hasn't  changed,  dear,"  said  Helen  Cole.  "It  never  will. 
It's  only  that  you've  grown  away  from  it." 

"Thanks,  Helen.  You  might  have  said  that  sadly." 

"Because  you'll  soon  be  leaving  me?  I'd  be  far  sadder  if  you 
stayed." 

I  heard  my  own  voice  cut  in.  "What's  so  wrong  with  Man- 
darine?" 

"Tony  has  named  the  disease,  David,"  said  Helen  Cole.  "Decay 
in  its  gentlest  form."  She  was  staring  at  me  hard,  out  of  those 
slightly  mad  eyes,  as  though  she  half-despaired  of  my  understand- 
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ing.  "A  decay  so  gradual  you  can  miss  it  entirely.  Many  of  our 
citizens  do,  of  course.  Would  you  like  to  disagree?" 

"Not  with  Tony  driving." 

"Give  it  to  him  straight,  Helen,"  said  Tony.  "He  thinks  it's  the 
prettiest  town  in  Florida." 

"So  it  is,  dear — if  you  don't  look  underneath.  Unfortunately, 
I  can  remember  when  Mandarine  was  still  alive.  Mr.  Flagler 
changed  all  that,  when  he  insisted  on  pushing  his  railroad  down 
to  Miami.  Long  before  you  were  born,  we'd  been  left  to  our  past. 
No  town  can  live  on  its  past  forever." 

"Mandarine  tries  hard,"  said  Tony. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  widow  Cole.  "It's  another  reason  I'm  glad 
you  two  are  leaving." 

"Don't  count  on  me,"  I  said.  "I'm  not  at  all  sure  I  can  get  away." 

"We  covered  that  too,"  said  Tony.  "Pay  him  no  mind,  Helen. 
He's  one  of  us  now." 

"He  always  was,"  said  the  widow  Cole.  "I  could  see  that  much 
when  he  got  off  the  train." 

Tony  braked  the  T-model  to  a  solemn  pause,  under  the  live- 
oaks  of  the  Plaza.  The  air  was  cooler  here,  now  that  a  breeze  had 
begun  to  stir  on  the  Island.  For  a  moment,  we  sat  in  the  sun-and- 
shadow  pattern  of  the  leaves,  smiling  at  one  another  with  no 
sense  of  strain.  High  above  us,  a  mocking-bird  trilled  lustily.  The 
song  merged  with  the  splash  of  the  fountain,  the  familiar  whisper 
of  palm-fronds  as  the  breeze  quickened  the  heat-drugged  air. 

"Of  course  he'll  get  away,  Helen,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "And  stay 
away." 

I  found  that  I  had  joined  hands  with  Tony,  on  the  wheel  of 
the  Ford — a  gesture  that  the  synthetic  trill  of  the  mockingbird 
completed.  It  seemed  just  as  inevitable  that  the  widow  Cole 
should  spread  her  own  cool  fingers  above  our  handclasp. 

"We'll  keep  moving,  Helen,"  said  Tony.  "Just  you  watch." 

He  jammed  the  clutch-pedal  to  the  floor,  then  jumped  the  Ford 
into  high  gear.  Roaring  around  the  Plaza,  I  had  a  glimpse 
through  the  plate-glass  front  of  the  Sugar  Bowl,  and  noted  the 
Cooper  twins,  seated  in  a  wall  booth  with  their  girls.  I  was  sure 
that  they  had  seen  the  car — which  meant  that  all  Mandarine 
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would  soon  know  that  the  Coles  had  driven  me  back  from  the  de- 
pot at  summer's  end. 


IV. 


We  rode  the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence — companions  now,  with 
a  password  we  would  never  share  with  Mandarine.  The  T-model 
seemed  to  catch  our  mood — careening  happily  from  the  Plaza  to 
Bay  Street  Circle,  where  the  statue  of  old  Ponce  still  presided  over 
the  approach  to  the  bridge.  A  string  of  pelicans,  snoozing  in  the 
curve  of  the  seawall,  zoomed  into  flight  at  the  chatter  of  our  en- 
gine. Beyond,  four-square  in  their  plots  of  Bermuda  grass,  em- 
braced in  the  long  curve  of  the  bay,  were  the  authentic  mansions 
of  Mandarine. 

None  of  these  slightly  frowsy  landmarks  was  a  thing  of  beauty 
(I  am  sure  I  realized  as  much,  even  at  eighteen).  The  Old  Town, 
as  I  have  said,  had  largely  vanished  in  the  last  fire  on  Catherine 
Street.  These  dwellings  were  leftovers  from  a  newer,  gaudier  era 
— pine-and-stucco  rectangles,  hideous  with  cupolas,  stained-glass 
belvederes,  the  gingerbread  of  another  century.  Time  had  mel- 
lowed them  long  since.  The  Cole  mansion  (which  stood  a  scant 
hundred  yards  from  the  Island  bridge)  might  have  seemed  a  de- 
crepit ancient  had  it  been  alone.  Against  this  background,  the 
observer  could  take  its  pedigree  for  granted.  The  walls  had  been 
white,  once,  but  time  had  weathered  the  whole  house  to  the  same 
restful  gray.  Thanks  to  the  vines  that  masked  its  portico,  and  the 
spread  of  the  camphor  tree  above  the  gateposts,  one  noticed  the 
sag  of  the  eaves  only  as  an  afterthought.  Age,  in  this  instance,  was 
not  unbecoming.  Like  its  chatelaine,  the  house  on  Bay  Street  had 
earned  the  right  to  list  a  trifle. 

Tony  parked  the  Ford  just  inside  the  driveway;  he  led  the  way 
across  the  veranda  and  kicked  the  screen  door  wide.  I  followed  the 
widow  Cole  into  a  foyer  innocent  of  carpet.  Last  spring,  I  remem- 
bered that  a  Chippendale  chest  had  stood  here,  below  an  Adam 
mirror.  The  foyer  was  stripped  clean  today,  and  so  was  the  long, 
shuttered  living  room  beyond;  the  pine-paneled  dining-room 
(where  I  distinctly  recalled  a  baronial  mahogany  suite)  was  just  as 
empty,  save  for  a  bridge-table  and  a  dozing  cat.  .  .  .  She  sold  her 
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furniture  to  pay  for  that  T-model,  I  thought,  for  the  London  coat 
that  Tony's  wearing  now,  for  that  boarding-house  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

"I  must  make  sure  that  he's  taking  enough  shirts,"  said  Helen 
Cole.  "Go  into  the  library,  David;  111  be  down  directly." 

Tony,  climbing  a  spiral  of  staircase  (whose  rosewood  balus- 
trade redeemed  the  fact  that  its  treads  were  bare),  gave  me  a  wink 
as  he  vanished  into  the  shadowed  upper  hall.  Helen  Cole  had 
paused,  with  one  hand  on  the  newel-post;  in  the  glow  that  fell 
from  the  skylight,  she  seemed  formless  as  the  other  ghosts  that 
whispered  here. 

'There's  bourbon  in  the  cabinet,"  she  said.  "Or  are  you  too 
young  to  drink?  I  wouldn't  think  so."  She  was  gone,  trailing  Tony 
into  the  aqueous  gloom  upstairs.  I  heard  their  voices  and  his  fa- 
miliar chuckle;  then  a  door  sighed  shut  on  the  murmur. 

The  library  was  to  the  left,  behind  a  pair  of  half-drawn  panels. 
All  the  blinds  were  closed,  but  sunlight  sifted  between  the  chinks. 
This  room,  at  least,  had  kept  its  splendors.  Morocco  bindings  filled 
each  wall,  preserved  in  cases  of  leaded  glass  against  the  mildews  of 
summer;  they  made  a  background  for  the  flat-topped  desk,  the 
throne-chair  and  the  massive  brass  inkpot.  The  carpet  was  deep, 
muting  my  footsteps.  Ancestors  scowled  at  me  from  facing  walls, 
but  I  stared  them  down.  (I,  too,  had  a  grandfather  who  might  have 
owned  Miami,  a  forebear  in  Confederate  gray.) 

This  library,  I  saw,  was  intended  to  be  Tony's  sanctum — and 
Helen  Cole  had  designed  it  with  a  careful  hand.  The  armchair 
below  the  reading-lamp  seemed  to  await  him  eagerly.  So  did  the 
brand-new  typewriter  beside  his  desk,  needing  only  the  flick  of 
a  thumb  to  spring  into  action.  I  guessed  that  his  mother  had  pur- 
chased it  as  Tony's  graduation  present,  the  day  he  announced  his 
decision  to  be  a  newspaperman. 

I  remembered  how  she  had  put  up  her  shutters  when  her  hus- 
band died,  and  never  reopened  them.  Such  a  woman  would  strip 
her  living  room  before  going  into  debt;  that  her  son  might  plan  a 
New  York  career,  she  had  pedaled  to  a  job  each  morning,  letting 
the  gossip  fall  where  it  would.  .  .  .  This  library  was  visible  evi- 
dence of  her  devotion.  Was  it  her  fault  that  it  was  untenanted? 
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I  sat  down  at  the  typewriter  and  gave  my  fingers  a  run  along 
the  keys.  For  that  instant,  I  could  pretend  that  this  retreat  was  my 
own.  My  own  study  was  a  beaverboard  corner  of  Uncle  Bibb's  tool- 
shed,  my  typewriter  an  ancient  hoary  with  rust,  my  desk  an  old 
roll-top  that  had  once  been  my  father's.  Someday,  of  course  (with 
Julia  to  sustain  me),  I  would  earn  a  library  to  match  Tony  Cole's.  It 
seemed  grotesquely  unfair  that  he  should  possess  the  library  now 
— and  have  no  use  for  it  whatever. 

I  got  up  in  time  when  I  heard  Helen  Cole's  heels  on  the  stair- 
treads.  She  paused  in  the  doorframe  with  her  raddled  poise 
intact — a  queen  at  home,  with  no  further  need  to  pretend  for  the 
visitor. 

"How  do  you  like  his  workroom,  David?" 

"It's  perfect,  Mrs.  Cole." 

"Call  me  Helen.  Now  you're  Tony's  friend,  it  seems  only 
right." 

She  moved  into  the  library  with  her  strange,  angular  grace,  and 
settled  in  one  of  the  armchairs:  her  hands,  though  they  rested 
demurely  in  her  lap,  seemed  restless — as  though  they  were  eager 
to  tidy  the  already  immaculate  room.  "I  made  him  call  me  Helen 
from  the  start.  So  he'd  think  of  me  as  a  friend,  when  he  thought 
of  me  at  all.  Not  as  an  aging  relative  he  could  never  abandon." 
Her  eyes  came  back  to  me — and  focused  sharply,  as  though  she 
wondered,  for  the  first  time,  how  I  had  strayed  into  Tony's  sanc- 
tuary. "Do  you  think  it  too  odd  of  me,  building  him  this  study, 
when  I  know  he'll  soon  be  gone?  You  see,  David,  I  hope  he'll  be  a 
writer  someday.  Really  write — as  I  hear  you're  writing  now — " 

Her  voice  had  trailed  into  silence  on  that  pronouncement,  just 
as  her  eyes  lost  track  of  my  presence.  When  she  spoke  again,  it 
was  after  a  long  silence — and  her  smile  seemed  absent-minded  as 
her  manner.  "Do  you  disapprove?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said  quickly.  My  response  had  been  automatic. 
Had  she  announced  a  plan  to  change  Tony  Cole  into  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  I  could  not  have  been  more  startled. 

"I  won't  pretend  he's  shown  a  talent  so  far,"  said  Helen  Cole. 
"Just  a  few  beautiful  letters,  when  he's  in  the  mood.  Still,  he's 
terribly  young — though  I  pretend  he's  grown-up,  to  give  him  con- 
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fidence.  When  he  becomes  a  journalist,  hell  hit  his  stride."  Her 
voice  rang  with  quiet  confidence:  once  again,  I  felt  that  she  had 
forgotten  my  presence.  "I'm  not  just  a  doting  mother — as  so  many 
people  think.  Is  it  so  absurd  of  me — wanting  him  to  remember 
this  room  as  the  place  where  his  career  began?  As  a  refuge  he 
might  return  to  someday?" 

"Why  not  keep  him  here?"  I  said.  I  had  spoken  crudely  for  a 
purpose:  resenting  the  largesse  she  had  bestowed  so  freely,  I  was 
determined  to  claim  her  attention. 

"Don't  you  know  me  at  all,  David?" 

"No,  Helen,"  I  said — still  forcing  her  name  a  little.  "Only  that 
you  started  life  as  a  Yankee." 

"When  I  was  still  in  my  twenties,"  she  said,  "the  doctors  in- 
sisted I  come  South,  if  I  meant  to  go  on  living.  I  had  no  private 
means:  so  I  married  the  first  Southerner  who  asked  me — and  let 
him  bring  me  here."  Helen  Cole  considered  the  bald  statement, 
not  too  gloomily.  "At  the  time,  I  was  sure  I'd  be  an  actress  some- 
day— a  real  actress,  not  a  bit  player.  Don't  pretend  you've  missed 
that  story — it's  small  change  in  Mandarine." 

Of  course  I  knew  her  legend,  with  all  its  variations.  Some  said 
that  Tony's  father  had  found  her  in  a  New  York  chorus  line. 
Others  insisted  that  actresses  could  be  ladies  too,  that  Helen  Cole 
came  from  an  old  Manhattan  family  and  that  the  stage  was  only 
her  vocation.  Thanks  to  her  husband's  name,  Mandarine  had  half- 
forgotten  these  rumors,  and  accepted  her  with  reservations — de- 
spite her  shirt-waists,  her  never-opened  shutters,  and  her  habit  of 
riding  her  bicycle  on  the  seawall  and  singing  by  moonlight. 

"This  town  considers  me  insane,"  said  Helen  Cole,  "and  so  do 
you.  By  Mandarine's  standards,  you're  probably  quite  right.  You 
see,  I'm  mad  for  Tony's  sake;  I  mean  to  give  him  everything.  Can 
you  blame  me  too  much  for  that?" 

"Maybe  he  has  what  he  deserves  right  here,"  I  said.  Once  the 
words  were  out,  I  was  shocked  by  my  own  bluntness — and,  in  the 
same  breath,  obscurely  pleased  that  I  had  uttered  them.  "Maybe 
we'd  both  be  better  off — if  we  just  went  to  work  for  the  railroad." 

"You  don't  mean  that,  David.  You  can't." 

"Tony's  father  was  a  big  man  at  the  F.E.C.,"  I  said.  "Tony  could 
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finish  at  Florida,  and  end  up  with  the  same  job.  It'd  be  simpler 
than  asking  his  uncle  to  help  him  in  New  York." 

"Simpler  and  deadlier,"  said  the  widow  Cole.  "You're  teasing 
me  for  some  reason  I  can't  fathom." 

"This  house  is  an  anchor,"  I  said.  "If  I  were  Tony,  I'd  never 
leave  it." 

"Anchors  are  for  mud-scows,"  said  Helen  Cole.  "Not  for  racing 
yachts.  They  rest  at  their  buoys  awhile — then  sail  on." 

"It's  a  nice  metaphor,"  I  said.  "Not  many  parents  would  buy 


it." 


'Tour  father  would,  for  one,"  she  said.  "I  knew  him  well,  in 
his  last  years.  I  know  the  hopes  he  had  for  you.  He  saw  you'd 
never  be  happy  in  Mandarine." 

"My  father  died  when  I  was  seven,"  I  said.  "How  could  he 
guess  how  I'd  turn  out?  I've  had  a  good  life  here.  I've  always  been 
contented — " 

"Contentment  is  a  word  for  grown-ups,"  said  Helen  Cole. 
"You're  no  more  grown-up  than  Tony — even  if  you've  heard  of 
Thoreau.  Don't  use  that  word  again  until  you're  eighty." 

"Have  you  any  other  orders,  Helen?"  I  asked.  The  name  came 
easily  now. 

"Only  this.  Go  straight  to  the  Island,  and  have  a  talk  with  your 
uncle — that's  only  proper.  Then  come  back  and  dine  with  us.  We 
must  discuss  your  plans  at  the  University.  To  say  nothing  of  New 
York." 

I  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  leaped  the  final  Hurdle.  "Probably 
he  won't  let  me  go  North.  I  haven't  talked  it  out  with  him — but 
I'm  afraid  there  isn't  money  enough." 

'Tell  him  I've  looked  into  the  expense.  You  will  need  a  thou- 
sand more  for  each  year  you  spend  at  Columbia.  He  can  afford  it 
easily;  I  know  what  that  fishing  camp  earns." 

"You  don't  know  my  Uncle  Bibb,"  I  said. 

"He's  a  throw-back,  I'll  grant  you.  But  he  can  be  managed." 

"He's  never  heard  of  a  school  of  journalism,"  I  said.  "In  fact, 
he  doesn't  feel  that  schools  are  necessary.  Not  like  fish  and  out- 
boards — and  nephews  who  can  be  useful  on  a  dock  when  the 
tourists  are  running." 
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But  Helen  Cole  had  already  brushed  my  appraisal  aside  with 
a  sweeping  hand.  It  was  a  regal  gesture,  rejecting  the  obstinacy  of 
the  whole  male  sex,  the  cruel  philistinism  that  sex  had  created. 
"If  you're  so  far  apart,  David,  he  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  you." 

"We  aren't  apart  at  all,"  I  said.  "We  get  along.  We  just  don't 
talk  much;  Uncle  Bibb  doesn't  approve  of  words." 

"Take  the  Ford,"  said  Helen  Cole.  "Tell  him  you're  leaving  the 
Island  for  keeps.  We'll  expect  you  back  by  six." 

The  vigor  of  her  pronouncement  brought  me  to  my  feet.  We 
did  not  speak  again  as  we  crossed  the  foyer;  the  hypnosis  persisted 
while  we  stood  on  her  vine-drowned  veranda  and  looked  down 
at  Bay  Street  together.  I  felt  that  we  were  friends  now,  in  the 
truest  sense;  I  had  long  since  realized  that  I  would  do  precisely  as 
she  asked.  And  yet,  though  I  had  agreed  to  say  goodbye  to  Man- 
darine, the  illusion  of  homecoming  persisted.  Framed  in  the  halo 
of  the  camphor-tree,  Mandarine  had  never  seemed  more  nearly 
mine. 

Here,  after  all,  was  my  birthplace — and  not  all  of  Tony's  sneers 
could  destroy  my  love  for  it.  (Did  it  matter  that  the  house  of  my 
birth  was  a  weed-choked  ruin,  my  parents  only  shadows?)  Try  as 
I  might,  I  could  not  lose  the  feel  of  belonging:  if  I  had  endured 
those  summers  in  the  North,  it  was  only  to  satisfy  a  dead  father's 
whim.  From  this  day  forward,  I  could  become  a  full-time  Floridian 
without  pain:  the  symbolic  journey  to  the  State  University  would 
only  complete  the  process. 

My  mind  soared  ahead  rapidly,  clearing  each  obstacle  with 
the  ease  of  a  homing  bird.  Once  I  had  taken  my  degree,  I  could 
settle  on  the  Island.  If  I  still  chose,  I  could  begin  writing  in  ear- 
nest. When  my  uncle  died,  I  would  surely  inherit  the  Fishermen's 
Rest;  Julia  could  join  me  there,  to  enjoy  its  sunny  peace.  ...  It 
would  be  a  good  life,  with  contentment  paid  for  in  advance.  Only 
it  was  a  life  that  Julia  would  never  share. 

Julia  (and  I  remembered  this  with  a  rude  thudding  of  my 
heart)  was  the  antithesis  of  peace;  contentment  was  a  word  that 
had  no  part  in  her  vocabulary.  If  I  meant  to  keep  Julia,  I  would 
do  well  to  take  Helen  Cole's  advice  and  remember  that  such  words 
belonged  only  in  the  tarnished  lexicon  of  age. 
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"Come  back  at  six,"  said  Helen  Cole.  "And  remember  to  bring 
a  ticket  North." 

'Til  do  my  best,"  I  said — and  ran  down  the  steps.  I  could  feel 
her  eyes  upon  me  while  I  opened  the  door  of  the  T-model,  and 
wondered  how  Tony  had  started  the  motor. 

The  engine  coughed  alive  on  the  first  spin  of  the  crank.  I 
snapped  off  the  emergency  brake,  held  the  car  in  neutral,  and 
coasted  into  Bay  Street.  It  was  almost  the  first  time  I  had  sat  un- 
der the  wheel  of  an  automobile,  but  I  found  I  was  managing  well 
enough.  Helen  Cole  had  taken  it  for  granted  I  could  drive — and 
this  was  no  time  to  disillusion  her. 

v. 

Uncle  Bibb  sat  beside  me  on  the  wharf,  with  the  gulls  making 
their  familiar  pattern  overhead.  Shine,  who  had  been  painting 
mooring-buoys  on  the  landing,  had  withdrawn  to  the  tool-shed 
long  ago,  to  work  on  a  propeller-shaft;  for  some  time  now,  the 
clank  of  wrench  on  metal  was  the  only  sound  to  break  the  still- 
ness. The  tide  was  at  the  ebb:  the  whole  mirror-smooth  surface 
of  the  Laguna  seemed  to  hang  suspended  in  its  own  mirage.  Man- 
darine, glimpsed  in  profile  against  the  sunset  across  an  apron  of 
marsh  grass,  was  now  as  remote  as  a  museum  diorama. 

It  had  seemed  right  to  walk  down  the  dock  again,  with  the  fid- 
dler crabs  on  the  mudflats  and  the  gulls  balancing  overhead.  Uncle 
Bibb  himself  had  been  part  of  that  unchanging  picture,  as  mo- 
tionless as  the  palmetto  bollard  he  leaned  against,  as  relaxed  as 
the  aged,  china-bald  Negro  who  had  wielded  a  paintbrush  at  the 
water's  edge.  Shine  had  chortled  his  joy  at  my  arrival;  my  uncle 
had  merely  waved,  without  utterance — but  this,  too,  was  all  I  had 
expected. 

Our  silence,  and  the  dreamlike  sense  of  repose,  had  often  pro- 
longed themselves  into  the  dusk;  I  knew  that  I  could  not  take  that 
risk  tonight.  In  another  moment,  Shine  would  cease  his  labors  in 
the  tool-shed,  and  return  to  the  camp  to  start  supper.  When  the 
aroma  of  frying  hush-puppies  reached  the  dock,  my  uncle  would 
rise  from  his  perch  and  walk  slowly  back  to  land.  It  was  under- 
stood that  I  should  wait  a  few  moments  more,  to  give  him  an  op- 
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portunity  to  down  his  predinner  drink — four  ounces  of  black 
Haitian  rum,  a  libation  I  was  never  asked  to  share.  Silence  was 
de  rigueur  at  the  oilcloth-covered  table  in  the  camp  kitchen:  Un- 
cle Bibb  was  always  vaguely  uneasy  beneath  a  roof,  and  I  knew  I 
would  only  speak  at  my  peril. 

Once  that  supper  is  behind  you,  I  thought,  you'll  never  have 
been  away:  Julia  and  those  nights  in  her  lending  library  will  seem 
remote  as  a  dream,  as  preposterous  as  your  forgotten  dinner  on 
Bay  Street.  Why  not  admit  defeat  now,  phone  Chris  and  Eunice, 
and  arrange  a  date?  After  all,  you  wrote  Chris  that  you'd  be  arriv- 
ing today;  he  must  be  wondering  at  your  silence.  .  .  . 

"How  old  are  you,  boy?" 

Uncle  Bibb  had  pushed  his  peaked  fisherman's  cap  from  his 
eyes  and  was  studying  me  closely.  I  pulled  my  numbed  wits  to- 
gether: had  one  of  the  wheeling  gulls  swooped  down  to  address 
me,  I  could  hardly  have  been  more  startled. 

"I'll  be  eighteen  next  week." 

"So  you  will.  Just  wanted  to  be  sure."  Uncle  Bibb  yawned  pro- 
digiously, and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  ripple  in  mid-river  that  adver- 
tised the  passing  of  a  school  of  mullet.  "To  save  me,  I  still  can't 
believe  you've  got  your  growth,"  he  said,  with  something  close  to 
regret.  "Still  going  to  that  cow-college  in  Gainesville?" 

"It  isn't  a  cow-college."  Seeing  that  his  mind  was  elsewhere,  I 
had  raised  my  voice:  sometimes  it  needed  a  shout  to  focus  Uncle 
Bibb's  attention. 

"If  you're  eighteen  next  week,  that's  near  enough,"  he  said. 
"Answer  me  one  thing,  Dave.  Have  I  ever  told  you  what  to  do?" 

I  shook  my  head,  though  the  pronouncement  required  no  an- 
swer: Uncle  Bibb  had  ignored  my  last  words  completely,  and 
seemed  to  address  an  invisible  presence.  Knowing  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  me,  and  would  acknowledge  it  in  another  moment, 
I  made  no  attempt  to  break  in  on  his  ponderings. 

"I  won't  try  telling  you  now,"  he  said.  "What  to  do,  I  mean. 
And  I  won't  pretend  you've  had  a  home  here:  I'm  a  fisherman, 
not  a  housekeeper,  as  your  father  well  knew.  Still  and  all,  you 
could  do  worse  than  stay,  now  you're  shut  of  school." 
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I  raised  my  voice  still  higher.  "Didn't  you  hear  me?  I'm  going 
to  Gainesville  tomorrow." 

He  came  back  to  me  at  last.  "Truant  officers  wouldn't  make 
you,  if  you  decided  to  work  full  time." 

"I  have  to  go  on,"  I  said.  "You  must  see — " 

"All  this  educating  will  make  you  restless.  So  far,  you've  been 
a  fairly  quiet  boy.  Mark  my  words,  if  you  go  off  to  some  college, 
you'll  end  up  by  wanting  too  many  things  you  can't  have."  His 
wide,  sun-faded  eyes  brushed  me  briefly.  "That's  just  my  notion, 
mind.  You  don't  have  to  buy  it — and  you  don't  have  to  work  for 
me.  I'd  just  take  it  kindly  if  you'd  think  my  offer  over." 

"I'd  be  glad  to,"  I  said.  "Only — " 

My  uncle's  eyes  had  returned  to  the  Laguna.  "You  may  not 
know  this,  Dave,  but  it's  pleased  me  to  have  you  here.  Not  that 
that's  a  reason  to  stay  on.  You'll  be  making  your  own  rules,  once 
you've  read  your  father's  letter." 

"A  letter  from  Dad—?" 

"I've  told  you  about  it,  more  than  once.  Don't  you  even  re- 
member?" 

"I'm  remembering  now,"  I  said. 

Again,  he  glanced  at  me  briefly.  "It  was  in  the  same  envelope 
with  his  will;  this  afternoon,  I  laid  it  on  your  desk,  when  I  heard 
your  train  hoot  for  the  depot.  That's  why  I  asked  how  old  you 
were.  I  figured  to  take  it  back,  if  I  guessed  wrong." 

"Maybe  it  should  wait  a  week,"  I  said.  Our  whole  talk  was 
drugged  with  nightmare,  now  that  I  had  read  his  mind:  knowing 
just  what  I  had  cost  these  eleven  years,  I  felt  sure  that  I  could 
expect  no  further  help. 

"A  week  won't  matter,"  he  said.  "Not  if  you're  hell-bent  on 
Gainesville.  You  Shine!" 

"Comin'  Cap'n!" 

"Clear  out  of  that  shed,  and  start  supper." 

The  Negro  moved  down  the  dock  in  a  quick  shuffle;  orders 
delivered  in  that  tone  were  obeyed  instantly  at  Fishermen's  Rest. 
Uncle  Bibb  followed  him  without  another  word.  ...  It  was  in- 
credible that  he  had  concerned  himself  with  my  fortunes,  even 
for  a  moment.  Yet  he  paused  where  the  dock  met  the  dusk-dimmed 
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jungle  of  the  Island:  for  a  brief  moment,  he  seemed  about  to  turn 
back.  Then  he  thought  better  of  the  impulse,  and  plunged  for  the 
tunnel  of  leaves  that  led  to  the  cook-house. 

Alone  on  the  dock,  with  the  open  doors  of  the  tool-shed  behind 
me,  I  continued  to  stare  at  the  Laguna.  Furious  at  myself  for  let- 
ting Uncle  Bibb  escape,  I  wanted  to  sit  quietly  and  enjoy  my  rage. 
Certainly  I  was  in  no  mood  to  read  a  communication  from  a  par- 
ent I  had  never  known.  Had  his  shade  been  waiting  inside  those 
open  doors,  I  could  not  have  been  more  reluctant  to  rise. 

When  I  went  in  at  last,  there  was  no  light  left  at  the  cobwebbed 
window.  I  found  the  desk  by  touch,  moving  through  huddled  out- 
boards  until  I  could  switch  on  the  drop-light.  My  private  den 
emerged  under  the  hundred-watt  bulb.  It  was  a  cramped  and  air- 
less corner,  bounded  by  its  screen  of  warped  beaverboard,  crowded 
with  my  father's  desk  and  a  brass-studded  heirloom  trunk,  which 
contained  my  entire  literary  output,  exclusive  of  the  novel  that 
now  awaited  a  reading  in  New  York. 

The  letter  lay  on  the  blotter,  in  a  bed  of  summer  dust.  It  had 
an  heirloom  look  about  it  too;  it  was  yellowed  by  time,  and  the 
flap  was  stuck  down  by  an  old-fashioned  wafer,  like  a  miser  s  mort- 
gage. Perhaps  it  was  only  part  of  my  despair,  but  my  heart  caught 
in  my  throat  as  I  read  the  inscription,  in  a  neat  schoolman's  hand: 

To  David — when  he  shall  reach  eighteen. 

Again,  I  felt  the  pressure  of  destiny  upon  me,  descending  like 
invisible  spiderwebs  from  the  rafters  as  I  broke  the  seal.  There  was 
a  sheet  of  closely-written  notepaper  inside,  folded  neatly  around 
ten  banknotes.  I  read  the  letter  twice  before  I  touched  the  money. 

My  son: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  with  Dr.  Hurley.  He  has  been  quite 
frank.  I  will  have  time  to  put  my  affairs  in  order,  it  seems.  But  I  will 
never  see  you  reach  maturity;  I  will  not  even  be  here  when  you 
approach  the  threshold. 

You,  and  you  alone,  must  decide  what  your  life  is  to  be:  it  is  a 
privilege  that  few  of  us  enjoy.  The  most  I  can  do  is  offer  my  own 
example — and  pray  you  will  never  follow  in  my  footsteps. 

Judging  by  my  own  life  (it  is  the  only  one  I  can  offer)  a  man's 
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happiness  depends  on  two  factors:  freedom  of  choice,  and  freedom 
from  molds.  I  have  enjoyed  neither.  My  father  and  grandfather  were 
teachers:  so  it  was  foreordained  that  I  must  be  a  teacher  too. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  I  have  been  a  failure  in  that  profession — 
though  I  might  have  preferred  another.  Medicine,  perhaps,  or  the  pursuit 
of  literature.  Perhaps  I  would  have  made  a  poor  doctor,  and  a  worse 
writer:  it  is  a  trifle  late  to  wonder.  However — had  I  been  free,  when 
I  was  about  to  enter  Yale — my  whole  life  might  have  been  my  own 
creation,  rather  than  a  sterile  repetition  of  another's.  Certainly  it  would 
have  had  a  meaning  it  has  always  lacked. 

You,  at  least,  will  be  free  to  choose:  I  have  seen  to  that. 

I  am  asking  your  uncle  to  serve  as  your  guardian.  He  is  a  xenophobe 
and  a  zoophile  (if  you  are  as  bookish  as  I,  you  will  recognize  these 
words,  even  at  eighteen).  Like  most  zoophiles,  he  has  withdrawn 
from  human  strivings;  despite  his  fear  of  strangers,  he  is  a  natural  man, 
with  a  kindness  all  his  own.  While  you  are  growing  up  on  the  Island, 
he  will  leave  you  strictly  alone.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  priceless  boon. 

As  for  those  summers  with  your  grandmother  in  Connecticut,  I  offer 
no  apology.  Youth  needs  a  change  of  scene,  and  a  balance  wheel.  Had 
you  spent  all  your  time  in  the  South,  you  might  have  developed  by 
now  into  a  genuine  aborigine.  A  certain  withdrawal  is  good  for  the 
young  (the  world  is  too  much  with  us,  always).  Yet  I  trust  you  will 
find  eventually  that  life  is  worth  living — while  you  still  retain  the 
vigor,  and  the  wit,  to  live  it  completely. 

So  you  have  now  spent  eleven  summers  in  the  North,  eleven  school 
years  on  the  Laguna.  Undoubtedly,  your  grandmother  has  done  her 
best  to  impose  her  pattern  upon  you — but  I  am  confident  that  the 
great  difference  in  your  ages  will  save  you  from  that  fate.  (It  was  another 
story  with  myself.) 

To  grow  up  without  molds — to  be  the  master  of  one's  future  when  the 
vital  moment  arrives:  that  is  your  real  heritage.  True,  you  must  attend 
the  Florida  public  schools,  since  I  cannot  afford  better.  You  must  also 
begin  your  higher  education  at  the  State  University  in  Gainesville. 
With  such  beginnings,  I  hope  you  will  have  ample  time  for  self-dis- 
covery. 

The  legacy  I  enclose  will  finance  any  educational  venture  you  wish 
to  take  thereafter.  If  books  mean  nothing  to  you  when  you  read  this, 
you  will  of  course  spend  the  sum  as  you  see  fit. 

Choose  your  road,  David,  with  my  blessing.  Once  you  have  chosen, 
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you  will  find  yourself  in  a  self-imposed  mold.  No  man  can  escape  molds 
forever. 

This  (as  I  am  well  aware)  is  a  moment  for  a  ringing  affirmation  of 
faith.  Or,  at  least,  a  few  sound  axioms  to  guide  your  future.  But  what 
can  a  dying  man,  who  has  never  truly  lived,  say  to  a  youth  whose  life 
has  scarcely  begun?  What  besides  "God  bless  you"? 

Your  father, 
Alan  Story 

vi. 

My  fist  closed  on  the  money,  and  I  opened  my  mouth  to  shout 
out  my  news,  but  no  sound  issued  from  my  bursting  throat.  The 
ten  thousand-dollar  banknotes  thrust  out  between  my  fingers  like 
the  wings  of  a  trapped  bird.  The  future,  it  seemed,  lay  nested  in 
my  palm  tonight — thanks  to  the  generosity  of  a  stranger  I  could 
not  even  vision  clearly. 

I  looked  up  at  last  when  knuckles  pounded  on  the  toolhouse 
door.  Shine  put  in  his  head. 

"Supper  ready.  You  comin'?" 

"I'm  eating  in  town  tonight,"  I  said.  It  was  wonderful  to  speak 
so  calmly. 

"What  we  say,  if  Chris  Lowry  call?" 

"Say  I'll  call  back  later." 

I  would  room  with  Chris,  in  Buckman  Hall,  until  the  midyears 
— I  owed  that  much  to  the  past.  The  rest  belonged  to  Julia,  to 
Tony  Cole,  to  the  fulfillment  of  my  promise.  My  fist  had  not  re- 
laxed its  grip  on  the  banknotes,  but  sanity  was  returning  slowly. 
Already,  my  mind  was  performing  an  elementary  exercise  in  arith- 
metic. Only  an  idealist  like  Alan  Story  (who  would  be  forever  a 
name,  and  nothing  more)  would  have  sealed  ten  thousand-dollar 
bills  in  an  envelope,  with  no  thought  of  compound  interest.  Yet 
there  was  something  oddly  fitting  in  the  gesture.  The  gods  on 
Olympus  (and  Olympus  had  been  fogged,  of  late)  could  have 
sent  no  clearer  sign. 

When  I  found  I  could  breathe  again,  I  unlocked  my  fathers 
trunk.  The  debris  of  my  childhood  was  stored  there,  along  with 
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my  manuscripts.  I  could  ignore  the  debris  tonight,  but  the  manu- 
scripts were  another  story.  I  leafed  through  them  for  a  while  be- 
fore I  brought  an  empty  bushel  basket  into  the  toolhouse,  and  be- 
gan to  shred  the  pages,  one  by  one.  It  was  a  long  task,  for  I  had 
been  a  prolific  creator.  The  basket  was  overflowing  when  I  fin- 
ished. 

Heavy  though  it  was,  I  managed  to  work  it  through  the  tool- 
house  door  and  stagger  to  the  dock's  end.  The  tide  had  begun  to 
suck  at  the  pilings  as  the  Laguna  moved  back  toward  the  sea.  An 
outgoing  tide  went  with  the  moment — even  Nature  fitted  my  sit- 
uation tonight. 

When  I  had  spread  the  last  torn  page  on  the  dark,  smooth- 
flowing  water,  I  tossed  the  basket  overboard  too,  in  case  a  last 
scrap  of  poetry  was  nested  there.  I  stood  for  a  long  time  on  the 
string-piece,  watching  it  bob  eastward,  toward  South  Inlet  and  the 
open  sea.  Finally,  I  folded  my  father's  note  and  put  it  inside  my 
wallet:  I  felt  that  I  should  keep  that  much  of  his  memory  invio- 
late, though  I  could  have  repeated  the  letter  by  heart. 

Following  the  path  to  the  parked  Ford,  I  found  that  I  was  hum- 
ming a  tune,  a  hymn  to  alma  mater.  Julia  and  Tony  are  right,  I 
thought.  It  was  high  time  I  locked  up  my  typewriter  and  began  to 
live. 

We  are  the  boys  from  old  Florida 
F-1-o-r-i-d-a.  .  .  . 
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A  Portrait  of  the  Artist 


TONY  COLE  and  I  had  gone  to  college  on  that  note,  with  a 
football  song  on  our  lips  and  the  iron  tonic  of  confidence  in  our 
hearts.  Save  for  a  few  minor  lapses,  I  did  not  lose  an  iota  of  that 
confidence  until  the  eve  of  Prom  Night  in  sophomore  year.  Per- 
haps it  was  poetic  justice  (when  I  had  had  so  little)  that  I  should 
discover  my  father's  bequest  in  the  same  summer  that  Julia  had 
endorsed  my  genius — on  the  very  day  that  Helen  Cole  had  in- 
sisted I  was  quitting  Mandarine  for  better  things.  If  one  is  young 
enough,  ave  atque  vale  can  be  a  luxurious  gesture.  A  sense  of  pro- 
portion, like  a  sense  of  humor,  is  seldom  among  the  excess  baggage 
of  eighteen. 

Reaching  back  to  the  time,  I  find  that  only  the  image  of  Horace 
Peck  stands  out  clearly.  Florida  itself  (the  word  still  means  the 
University  campus  to  me)  refuses  to  come  into  focus.  The  colors 
are  vivid,  but  the  picture  is  clouded,  like  a  post-impressionist 
painting  whose  values  blur  deliberately. 

Yellow  and  brown  are  the  dominants  on  that  canvas.  Yellow 
for  the  sundried  lawns,  for  the  ivy  that  never  quite  turned  green 
on  the  flanks  of  the  neo-Gothic  halls.  Brown  for  the  slash-pines 
that  boxed  our  horizon,  the  tinder-dry  palmetto  scrub  that  seemed 
ready  to  engulf  the  campus  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  The  short-cuts 
across  those  alleged  lawns  (a  mixture  of  needles  and  sand)  are 
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brown  as  the  sighing  trees  above  them.  So  are  the  honest  hobnails 
that  scuffed  those  trails  in  pursuit  of  knowledge — or,  at  least,  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

Sometimes  the  picture  seems  alive  (like  a  movie  montage)  and 
I  can  almost  hear  the  sound-track.  The  roar  of  those  same  hob- 
nails when  classes  broke.  Wind-whispers  in  the  bamboos  that  sof- 
tened the  hard  new  silhouette  of  Peabody,  the  squat  brashness  of 
the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture  and  Law.  Taps  from 
Fleming  Field  at  the  end  of  a  dress-parade  (an  all-male  threnody 
in  the  dusk). 

The  scent  of  Florida,  as  I  recall  it,  was  primitive  and  a  little  sad. 
Cold  cabbage-reek  from  the  mess-hall,  an  ectoplasm  that  spelled 
out  ptomaine  in  the  making.  The  cologne  and  talcum  smell  of 
week-end  dance  dates  that  still  hovered  in  the  gym  on  Mondays. 
The  heady  reek  in  the  back  room  at  Skippy's  (the  campus  pro- 
curer) when  his  girls  came  down  from  Jacksonville  for  the  football 
games.  The  mudsill  smell  (but  this  was  friendly)  from  the  Negro 
shacks  at  Six-Mile  Hammock,  the  local  jungle  where  we  filled  our 
jugs.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  raffish,  oddly  comforting  world.  But  it  was  a  backdrop 
for  its  dominant  figure:  Horace  Peck  still  returned  intact  to  claim 
the  stage. 

I  remembered  his  challenge,  when  we  first  faced  each  other  in 
Freshman  English.  I  had  expected  Julia's  father  to  be  a  knife-thin 
man  with  his  daughters  eyes,  a  stooped,  indoor  man  in  an  alpaca 
coat,  whose  string  tie  recalled  one's  grandfather.  Horace  Peck  had 
been  all  that  and  more.  When  he  had  half-walked,  half- 
blundered  into  his  classroom  on  the  top  floor  of  Language  Hall,  he 
had  been  shabby  and  imposing,  before  he  could  utter  a  word.  The 
dullest  student  had  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher — 
and  his  class  had  risen  to  welcome  him,  to  the  last  man. 

I  had  participated  in  that  welcome;  I  had  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge in  those  eyes.  When  I  spelled  out  the  first  lesson  that  Dr. 
Peck  assigned  me,  I  felt  no  desire  to  know  him  better:  certainly 
there  was  no  twinge  of  conscience  as  I  reflected  that  this  was  the 
father  of  the  girl  I  had  loved  so  wisely,  and  so  well.  (After  all, 
Julia  had  loved  me  in  turn,  with  the  same  breathless  wisdom.)  I 
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saw  no  reason  to  explain  that  I  intended  to  marry  her  at  the  first 
convenient  moment — or  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  the  cere- 
mony might  be  delayed. 


11. 


University  life,  in  the  first  month,  had  had  its  trials.  Now  and 
again,  it  had  resembled  a  medieval  torture-chamber  all  too  accu- 
rately, and  I  could  understand  why  rat  and  freshman  were  inter- 
changeable terms. 

Tony  was  installed  at  Mrs.  Wicks'  boarding-house  just  outside 
the  campus,  and  so  escaped  most  of  the  hazing;  we  had  agreed  to 
take  a  double  room  there  in  the  spring  semester.  But  there  were 
days  when  spring  seemed  remote  as  salvation,  when  life  was 
spelled  out  within  the  green-plaster  walls  of  the  dorm,  and  the 
rusted  screens  opened  to  a  vision  of  doom.  At  these  moments,  I 
was  grateful  indeed  for  the  presence  of  Chris  and  the  two  other 
freshmen  who  shared  our  quarters.  There  had  been  little  room  for 
panic  to  grow  in  such  hard-muscled  company. 

Andy  Matthews  (who  came  from  the  open  range  below  Sebring) 
belonged  to  that  campus  from  the  first  day;  so  did  Spike  Duval, 
whose  father  managed  a  citrus  exchange  in  Tampa.  Both  men 
were  fighting  their  way  through  the  College  of  Agriculture.  I  can 
still  bring  them  back,  feature  for  feature;  I  cannot  recall  that  we 
ever  discussed  any  subject  whatever.  Why,  then,  do  I  think  of  them 
now  with  real  affection?  Is  it  because  they  had  dwelt  so  serenely 
in  our  miserable  cave,  without  realizing  that  a  state  of  misery  ex- 
isted? Did  my  own  misery  seem  unimportant,  when  measured 
against  their  serene  acceptance? 

Memory  assures  me  that  our  room  (on  the  first-floor  landing 
at  Buckman)  was  a  squarish,  dampish  den:  save  for  its  pseudo- 
classic  window  seat,  it  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  bull- 
pen of  a  county  jail.  Far  from  bemoaning  its  discomfort,  my  room- 
mates had  burrowed  there  as  boisterously  as  tramps  in  a  hobo  jun- 
gle. In  their  view,  it  was  enough  to  have  food  next  door  and  the 
luxury  of  a  semi-weekly  hot  shower — shared  with  twelve  other 
men  on  that  entry.  Even  the  presence  of  sophomores  upstairs 
(who  were  goat-drunk  each  Saturday,  and  beat  all  rats  within 
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shouting  distance)  was  considered  a  necessary  evil.  As  Chris  re- 
marked, the  tyranny  of  upperclassmen  was  as  old  as  college  itself. 
Like  the  routine  of  compulsory  drill,  it  was  part  of  the  process 
that  changed  rats  into  men. 

Tony  had  refused  to  conceal  his  hatred  of  khaki  and  discipline. 
He  had  taken  his  maximum  cuts  in  Military  Science  long  before 
Christmas;  more  than  once,  he  had  been  called  on  the  carpet  by 
Major  Vance  (our  Regular  Army  commander  of  cadets)  for  ignor- 
ing orders  or  failing  to  salute.  )JVe  had  reviewed  the  problem  at 
some  length — on  a  rare  occasion  when  I  skipped  mess-hall,  that 
we  might  dine  downtown,  in  the  starched  splendors  of  the  White 
House. 

"Don't  tell  me  that  ROTC  is  a  bad  thing,"  I  said.  "God  knows 
we've  little  enough  army,  now  that  war's  been  outlawed." 

"Why  should  I  have  to  play  soldier  too?" 

"Because  the  Army  goes  with  a  land-grant  college,"  I  said. 
"It's  something  a  man  has  to  take." 

"Do  I  have  to  like  it  too?" 

"It  comes  easier,  if  you  pretend.  Most  of  the  class  think  it's  won- 
derful." 

"Farmhands  find  it  easy  to  behave  like  cattle,"  said  Tony,  quite 
without  rancor.  "That's  why  your  roommates  enjoy  drilling." 

"Chris  is  no  farm-hand." 

"He's  another  breed,"  said  Tony.  "The  kind  with  a  brain  of 
sorts.  Enough  brain  to  realize  it's  safer  to  run  with  the  herd." 

"Don't  take  it  out  on  Chris,  just  because  you're  on  Vance's 
blacklist." 

But  Tony  had  refused  to  argue  that  night.  "You're  running  true 
to  form  yourself,"  he  said.  "That's  what  comes  from  living  in  the 
cow-pasture.  In  another  month,  you'll  start  mooing  with  the  rest." 

"If  that's  all  you  think  of  Florida,  why  don't  you  quit?" 

"Florida's  all  right,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "I  told  you  I  wouldn't 
mind  a  backwoods  campus  for  two  years — so  long  as  we  have  an 
exit.  But  I'm  living  my  way,  not  theirs.  All  this  goose-stepping 
cramps  my  style." 

"You'll  go  on  taking  it,  or  give  up  Columbia." 
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"Sure  I'll  take  it,"  said  Tony.  "For  three  more  semesters.  Fm 
tougher  than  you  think.  In  my  way,  Fm  as  hard-boiled  as  Major 
Vance.  It's  just  easy  to  let  down  with  you." 

"Is  that  why  we're  friends?" 

"I'll  think  up  other  reasons  later,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "Just  give 
me  time — and  don't  moo  too  loudly  while  you  wait." 


m. 


If  Buckman  Hall  was  one  pole  of  my  universe  in  freshman 
year,  Mrs.  Wicks'  boarding-establishment  was  the  other.  Physi- 
cally, the  two  poles  were  only  a  few  hundred  yards  apart.  Mrs. 
Wicks'  was  on  University  Avenue,  just  beyond  the  last  of  the 
Greek-lettered  doorways. 

At  first  blush,  Tony's  boarding-house  could  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  fraternity.  It  was  white-pillared  and  fan-lighted,  and  carpeted 
both  upstairs  and  down;  there  were  box  springs  in  most  of  the 
beds,  and  the  unheard-of  luxury  of  hot  showers  each  evening. 
Here  dwelt  the  campus  gods  whose  fathers  had  bank  accounts; 
here  were  the  Old  Men  whose  jobs  awaited  them  on  graduation, 
the  Old  Men  who  could  afford  all  the  dates  they  liked  (or  the 
compensation  of  Skippy's  back  parlor,  when  formal  society 
palled).  At  Mrs.  Wicks',  there  were  bridge  games  for  a  half -cent  a 
point,  and  poker  pots  with  a  dollar  limit — a  snarl  of  bills,  checks 
and  IOU's  that  changed  hands  endlessly  in  smoky  midnights.  Mrs. 
Wicks'  young  men  were  seldom  sober  after  dark,  never  on  week- 
ends. From  my  vantage-point,  they  could  have  passed  for  royalty 
with  slightly  tipsy  crowns.  Obviously,  they  were  a  different  spe- 
cies from  the  patient  plodders  in  the  dorms. 

Tony  Cole  was  the  only  freshman  who  slept  under  this  exclu- 
sive roof.  He  explained  his  choice  to  me,  reasonably  enough. 

"Don't  tell  me  it's  a  cageful  of  monkeys,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't 
agree  more.  We  can  still  play  games — and  it  doesn't  make  me  one 
of  them." 

"Fair  enough,"  I  said.  "You're  being  Joe  College  for  the  ride. 
Just  don't  overdo:  I'd  like  to  take  you  to  New  York  in  one  piece." 

"When  you're  eighteen,"  said  Tony,  "it's  impossible  to  overdo. 
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Not  if  you  buy  the  best.  Don't  I  get  my  shine  from  Randy?  And 
don't  I  give  Skippy  an  extra  five,  to  make  sure  my  girls  are 
Grade-A?" 

"Can  you  afford  those  extra  fives?" 

'That's  another  question  no  college  man  should  ask  another." 

"Go  to  hell,"  I  said.  "Where's  the  fifty  I  loaned  you  last  month?" 

"You'll  get  it,  boy,"  said  Tony.  "Have  I  ever  failed  to  pay  you 
back?" 

"Not  too  often  to  kill  your  credit." 

"I'll  win  it,"  said  Tony.  "At  the  next  big  game.  Don't  forget 
I'm  the  best  poker  player  on  this  campus." 

"And  the  worst  crap-shooter." 

"So  I  tried  for  seventeen  passes,  and  lost.  Didn't  you  fade  me — 
and  pick  up  half  that  pot?  Are  you  sorry  you  took  me  to  Skippy's 
afterwards?" 

"Did  I  say  I  was  sorry?  I  enjoy  living  too." 

"Then  turn  off  the  sermon,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "And  tell  me 
what's  wrong  with  my  French.  Why  can't  Dr.  Corbeau  give  us 
something  better  than  Daudet?  Jumping  Judas,  we  had  that  in 
Mandarine." 

Most  of  my  discussions  with  Tony  ended  thus — with  a  spirited 
restatement  of  the  collegian's  creed,  and  a  demand  for  further  help 
in  bolstering  his  grades.  Waite  Hopkins,  a  grind  who  seldom 
stirred  from  his  lair  at  Mrs.  Wicks'  (and  was  an  odd  exception  to 
that  band  of  brothers)  put  the  matter  in  different  words. 

"King  Cole  always  gives  me  a  bang,"  he  said.  "It  isn't  often 
you  see  a  rat  who  knows  what  he  wants — and  exactly  how  to  get 
it." 

"We  both  know  what  we  want,"  I  said.  "Or  hadn't  you  noticed 
me  so  far?" 

"I've  been  noticing  you  for  some  time,  Duke,"  said  Waite.  "So 
far,  you  don't  figure." 

I  poured  us  each  a  drink  from  Tony's  jug — I  had  looked  in  at 
Mrs.  Wicks'  that  night  to  polish  his  term  paper  on  Chaucer,  while 
Tony  himself  was  week-ending  in  Miami.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss my  true  motives  with  Waite:  Tony  and  I  had  agreed  to  keep 
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our  future  a  secret,  and  spoke  of  Columbia  in  only  the  vaguest 
terms,  when  questioned  about  our  impending  transfer. 

"We're  old  friends,"  I  said.  "We  try  to  help  each  other." 

"How  has  King  Cole  helped  you  at  Florida?" 

"He's  fixed  it  so  I  can  play  poker  here  every  Saturday,"  I  said. 
"Admit  that's  an  education  in  itself." 

"Mind  your  manners,  Duke,"  said  Waite.  "And  try  to  follow 
me.  I  still  can't  see  how  King  Cole  has  outsmarted  you.  Here  you 
sit  in  his  empty  room — correcting  his  advances,  writing  his  papers 
while  he's  out  rug-cutting.  It  isn't  hero-worship — you  aren't  the 
type.  But  I  can't  give  it  a  better  name." 

"Maybe  it's  a  labor  of  love,"  I  said. 

"As  of  now,"  said  Waite,  "Tony's  head  tomcat  of  his  class. 
Maybe  you're  thinking  you  like  tomcatting  too,  when  you  can  find 
the  time.  But  you  don't  belong  with  the  cats,  any  more  than  I. 
This  is  our  kind  of  fun."  He  took  up  the  Chaucer  from  which  I'd 
been  copying,  and  weighed  it  on  his  palms:  I  caught  a  sudden 
gleam  in  his  eyes  (usually  slate-green,  and  cold  as  marbles). 

"Maybe  you  weren't  lying  at  that,  Duke,"  he  said.  "It  could  be 
a  labor  of  love." 

But  even  Waite  Hopkins  was  glad  to  join  our  wet-towel  session 
as  exams  impended,  to  review  the  symbolism  of  Keats  and  the 
verb-tables  in  Chardenal.  So  were  Spud  Calloway,  a  balding  Casa- 
nova from  across  the  hall,  Hal  Yancey  (the  varsity  half-back),  and 
Jigger  Graham,  who  resembled  Valentino  right  down  to  the  side- 
burns. All  that  week,  Tony's  room  was  a  smoke-filled  seminar, 
whose  devotees  absorbed  facts  almost  willingly  as  I  pounded  them 
into  Tony's  own  memory. 

"If  you'd  moved  in  this  fall,"  said  Tony,  "any  of  these  fellows 
would  have  put  you  up  at  the  house.  Probably  you'd  be  wearing  a 
pledge-pin  ahead  of  me." 

"I'm  too  busy  for  pledge-pins." 

"We'll  fight  that  one  out  later,"  said  Tony.  "You  belong  here — 
and  you  belong  in  Kappa  Chi.  Admit  I  did  my  best  to  keep  you 
out  of  Buckman." 

"It  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  stay  in  Buckman  awhile  yourself,"  I 
said. 
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'Tor  God's  sake,  why?" 

"You're  going  to  be  a  newspaperman,"  I  said.  "Don't  you  want 
to  learn  how  the  other  half  lives?" 

"Meatballs  don't  live,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "They  exist." 


IV. 


Julia  returned  briefly  to  Gainesville  after  our  mid-terms,  on  a 
week-end  when  Tony  had  taken  his  last  possible  cuts  to  enjoy  a 
house  party  at  Sarasota.  As  a  gesture  of  gratitude,  he  had  left  the 
T-model  for  my  exclusive  use.  Well  before  train-time  (when  I 
could  no  longer  control  my  nerves)  I  drove  to  the  station — parking 
dangerously  close  to  the  tracks,  and  sitting  with  both  feet  on  the 
open  windshield,  an  attitude  of  bored  repose  that  covered  the  rac- 
ing of  my  heart. 

I  had  dressed  for  our  reunion  with  care,  in  my  best  white  flan- 
nels and  Tony's  orange-and-blue  turtleneck.  Confident  that  I 
looked  my  best,  I  did  not  move  a  muscle  as  the  train  came  wheez- 
ing down  the  wide  brick  desert  of  Main  Street;  when  Julia  stepped 
down  from  her  coach  I  vaulted  to  the  platform  and  took  her  bag, 
while  she  was  peering  uncertainly  into  the  dusk. 

"You've  changed,  darling,"  she  said.  "Is  it  really  you?" 

"It  isn't  Tony  Cole,"  I  said.  "Only  the  sweater  is  his." 

Tony  had  dated  Julia  at  Tallahassee  that  fall;  he  had  taken  her 
to  the  Auburn  game  while  I  lay  in  the  infirmary,  recovering 
from  a  minor  illness.  I  had  feared  that  I  would  be  jealous  when 
we  stood  face-to-face  again.  Then  our  lips  met,  and  it  was  as 
though  she  had  never  been  away:  I  knew  that  I  would  love  her 
forever,  no  matter  whom  she  dated. 

"You've  changed  incredibly,"  said  Julia. 

It  was  quite  true:  I  felt  that  I  had  aged  by  several  years  since 
our  last  encounter.  It  would  have  been  heartbreaking,  had  she 
failed  to  notice. 

"Tony  left  the  car,"  I  said.  "Must  you  go  straight  home?" 

"It's  high  time  you  met  Dad." 

"I  recited  for  your  father  an  hour  ago." 

"Classroom  doesn't  count,"  said  Julia.  "I  was  furious  with  Tony 
when  he  admitted  that  neither  of  you  had  called." 
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"Freshmen  don't  call  on  their  professors  here,"  I  said.  "They 
don't  teach  us  manners  at  Florida." 

"He  can  help  you  both,"  said  Julia. 

"So  far  we  don't  need  help." 

"Tony  does.  He's  barely  squeaking  by." 

"I  promised  you  he  wouldn't  flunk,"  I  said.  I  had  not  expected 
to  discuss  Tony's  grades  so  soon. 

"When  you  graduate  at  Columbia,"  said  Julia  firmly,  "you're 
going  to  need  him  terribly.  Remember,  he  must  graduate  too,  be- 
fore he'll  get  you  on  the  Record." 

"So  you  said,  in  your  last  letter,"  I  told  her.  "We're  keeping  it 
well  in  mind." 

"Prove  it,  darling.  When  you  talk  with  Dad,  lay  your  cards  on 
the  table.  You  should  be  taking  B-plus  averages  to  New  York;  I 
won't  settle  for  less." 

We  got  into  the  car  together.  "Does  your  father  know  I'm  call- 
ing tonight?"  I  asked. 

"He's  looking  forward  to  it." 

"A  likely  story,"  I  said — and  took  her  in  my  arms.  This  time, 
Julia  freed  herself  promptly. 

"Look  at  me,  Dave  Story:  have  I  ever  said  something  you 
couldn't  believe?" 

"It's  ten  weeks  and  a  day  since  I've  seen  you,"  I  said.  "I  bor- 
rowed this  car  to  take  you  driving." 

"We'll  go  driving  later.  Right  now,  Dad  is  more  important. 
And  don't  forget  a  thing  he  says." 

Dr.  Peck  was  rocking  on  the  porch  of  his  modest  cottage  when 
we  turned  in  at  the  curb  on  Faculty  Row.  In  that  cracker-box 
frame,  he  seemed  older,  even  a  little  frail:  the  fact  that  I  had 
trembled  at  our  first  classroom  encounter  seemed  a  trifle  absurd. 
Julia,  I  noted,  gave  him  only  the  tap  of  a  kiss  before  she  led  us 
to  the  worn  chintzes  of  the  living  room  (I  knew  that  they  had 
never  been  friends,  and  respected  each  other  too  deeply  to  be 
enemies). 

The  house  was  his,  not  Julia's:  its  stale  air  recalled  his  class- 
room, all  too  clearly.  Julia  had  moved  to  the  stair:  now,  she  smiled 
down  upon  us  briefly.  Her  gesture  of  dismissal  told  me  that  this 
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cottage  was  only  a  temporary  asylum — and  the  man  who  tenanted 
it  no  more  than  a  guardian  who  held  the  purse-strings. 

"Take  your  star  freshman  to  your  den,"  she  said.  "It's  the  one 
place  you're  really  comfortable." 

Dr.  Peck  grasped  my  elbow  with  surprising  strength.  "You'll 
be  more  comfortable  there  yourself,  Story,"  he  said.  "We'll  have 
time  to  get  acquainted;  Julia  is  an  emancipated  female — but  she 
takes  a  half-hour  to  dress  for  a  date." 

Remembering  the  strange  enchantment  of  Horace  Peck  the 
teacher,  I  had  expected  his  study  to  be  a  thing  apart:  I  had  looked 
forward  (at  the  very  least)  to  a  donnish  pipe-rack,  a  First  Folio — 
and  similar  proofs  of  his  years  at  Oxford.  The  only  visible  relic  of 
travel  was  a  photograph  of  a  cloister  at  Balliol.  For  the  rest,  the 
room  was  a  replica  of  other  dens  on  Faculty  Row,  including  the 
plaster  bust  of  Voltaire  on  the  insect-proof  bookcase,  the  pool  of 
light  about  a  theme-stacked  desk. 

Julia's  father  was  part  of  it,  as  he  settled  into  that  paper  ambush 
and  waved  me  to  an  armchair.  The  desk  lamp  bathed  the  sleeves 
of  his  house-coat  (an  ancient  tweed,  with  elbow  patches)  and  the 
short,  square  hands  that  thrust  out  boldly  from  the  cuffs.  I  had 
thought  of  those  hands  as  slender.  Tonight,  I  saw  that  they  were 
strong  as  a  surgeon's  paws. 

"I've  meant  to  get  you  in  that  witness  chair  for  some  time," 
said  Dr.  Peck.  "Will  you  forgive  me  for  using  Julia  as  bait?" 

"I've  wanted  to  call,  sir." 

"Why — when  you're  sure  I'll  give  you  a  passing  grade?" 

I  remembered  Julia's  advice,  and  met  the  attack  head-on.  "I'd 
like  to  do  better  than  pass,"  I  said.  "I  may  even  need  advice." 

"Take  a  second  look,  before  you  ask  for  it,"  said  Horace  Peck. 
"Do  I  seem  at  least  half-conscious  from  where  you're  sitting?" 

"I  think  so,  Doctor." 

"So  we  agree  on  that  much.  Actually,  I'm  far  more  alive  than 
most  of  your  classmates.  The  reason  is  quite  simple,  Story:  I'm  a 
man  who  loves  his  work."  Julia's  father  held  up  a  soothing  palm, 
as  I  was  about  to  speak.  "Since  I'm  a  happy  man,  any  advice  I  give 
you  will  be  honest.  It  might  even  prove  valuable." 

"I'm  sure  it  will,  Doctor."  So  far,  I  had  answered  him  by  rote: 
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had  the  terror  of  English  I  performed  a  back-somersault  among 
those  stacks  of  themes,  I  could  not  have  gaped  more  anxiously. 

"Believe  me,  Story,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  love  one's  work.  Would 
it  surprise  you  still  more  to  learn  that  you  are  the  cause?" 

"I,  sir?" 

"You,  and  a  few  others:  there's  at  least  one  in  each  new  class, 
sometimes  more.  Grains  of  gold  in  the  chaff — and  you  needn't 
blush.  You  are  a  freshman  who  enjoys  books  for  their  own  sake. 
In  short,  you  are  capable  of  education." 

Again,  I  remembered  Julia,  and  made  my  voice  resonant.  "Did 
your  daughter  tell  you  that  I  plan  to  write  someday?" 

"I  guessed  as  much,  from  your  first  theme,"  said  Horace  Peck. 
"Don't  take  too  much  for  granted,  Story.  I  say  that  you  are  capable 
of  education;  I  make  no  promises." 

"Has  my  work  been  unsatisfactory?" 

"Disappointing  is  a  more  exact  word,"  he  said.  He  was  on  his 
feet  now,  pacing  the  worn  carpet  of  his  study  with  a  kind  of  tiger- 
ish crouch  familiar  to  us  all.  "I'm  always  puzzled  when  a  true  stu- 
dent earns  mediocre  grades — for  the  wrong  reason." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  follow,  Doctor." 

He  whirled,  and  glared  down  at  me  in  earnest:  somehow,  I  felt 
more  relaxed,  now  that  he  had  resumed  his  classroom  stance.  "If 
you  wished,  you  could  make  the  Dean's  list  tomorrow,"  he  said. 
>  "Instead,  you  skimp  to  help  Cole.  May  I  ask  why?" 

"Tony  Cole  is  my  friend,  sir." 

"Answer  me  without  platitudes.  You're  old  enough." 

"We're  going  up  to  Columbia  for  our  degrees,"  I  said.  "I'm  help- 
ing him  now:  he'll  help  me  to  a  job  later.  It's  a  bargain  we  made 
in  high  school." 

"I  appreciate  your  frankness,  Story,"  he  said.  "That,  at  least,  is 
a  cogent  reason.  Would  you  think  me  even  more  impertinent  if 
I  suggest  you  abandon  this  plan — and  take  your  degree  here?" 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  I  said — hoping  my  voice  was  not  too  wearily 
polite.  "I'd  be  glad  to  hear  your  reasons." 

"A  reporter  today,  a  novelist  tomorrow,"  he  said.  "Julia's  letters 
have  briefed  me  well." 

"Isn't  it  worth  a  try?" 
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Horace  Peck  spread  his  hands  above  the  stacks  of  themes. 
"We Ve  an  excellent  faculty,  as  state  universities  go,"  he  said. 
"Our  tempo  is  easy.  Florida's  a  good  spot  to  age  one's  mind.  I 
had  hoped  to  work  with  you — and  with  Lowry  and  Hopkins.  Let 
the  others  play  with  their  rattletraps — including  your  good  friend 
Cole.  Believe  me,  he  will  survive  handsomely." 

"We've  registered  at  Columbia  for  junior  year,"  I  said.  "I  might 
add  that  Julia  endorsed  the  decision." 

"My  daughter  is  a  strange  girl,"  he  said.  "She's  ambitious  for 
others,  never  for  herself;  you  must  admit  that's  an  unusual  trait 
in  the  young.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  it  should  be  encouraged." 

"Please  don't  think  she  persuaded  me,"  I  said.  "It  just  happens 
we  agree  on  New  York — and  newspaper  work." 

"As  training  for  a  writer?" 

"It's  helped  before,"  I  said. 

"There  is  no  ideal  training  for  the  writer.  The  novelist's  only 
real  problem  is  to  preserve  his  freedom:  he  must  sweat  out  a  tech- 
nique on  his  own.  There  is  no  worse  oubliette  for  the  creative 
spirit  than  a  metropolitan  city  room." 

"I'm  sorry  to  differ,"  I  said.  Already,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  goaded 
beyond  bounds. 

"So  you're  loyal  to  Julia's  dream-picture,"  he  said. 

"Can  you  blame  me?" 

"Loyalty  is  an  admirable  virtue,  if  it  isn't  pushed  too  far,"  said 
Horace  Peck.  "The  fact  remains  that  she  will  enjoy  New  York 
without  you." 

"I'd  like  to  enjoy  New  York  too." 

"I'm  asking  you  to  stay  here  until  you  find  yourself.  You'll 
only  get  lost  in  New  York." 

It  was  my  turn  to  get  to  my  feet.  "Sorry,  Doctor.  I'd  rather  be 
lost  with  Julia  than  find  myself  here." 

"That's  an  extremely  gallant  statement,"  he  said.  "What's  it 
supposed  to  mean?" 

"I  intend  to  marry  your  daughter,"  I  said.  "The  moment  I  can 
support  a  wife."  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  put  my  deepest  ambi- 
tion into  words.  Now  that  the  words  were  spoken,  I  sat  listening  to 
their  echo,  aghast  at  my  burst  of  courage. 
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"Think  carefully/'  he  said.  "Would  you  consider  a  career  as  a 
teacher?" 

"A  teacher,  sir?" 

"Don't  look  so  appalled.  It's  one  of  the  world's  great  callings." 

Tm  sure  of  that,  Doctor.  But — " 

"You  needn't  use  me  as  a  model — a  man  with  only  books  for 
friends.  Take  your  bachelor's  at  Florida;  give  your  brain  a  chance 
to  grow.  If  you  must,  you  can  go  up  to  Columbia  for  your  doctor- 
ate; if  you  insist  on  writing,  take  it  out  on  your  dissertation.  My 
guess  is  you  could  pick  your  own  job  at  thirty." 

"I've  already  picked  my  job,"  I  said.  It  was  hardly  the  time  to 
add  that  my  present  intention  was  to  be  a  playwright,  not  a  novel- 
ist, or  that  a  nearly-finished  manuscript  was  locked  in  my  trunk 
at  Buckman  Hall — a  comedy  of  manners,  with  a  university  setting 
and  a  star-crossed  undergraduate  as  the  central  figure.  I  had  begun 
it  as  an  antidote,  when  the  Guildhall  Press  had  returned  my  book; 
I  had  continued  in  a  mood  of  growing  rapture,  as  I  felt  myself 
blessed  with  the  gift  of  dialogue;  last  night,  I  had  found  the  ideal 
title — Promenade. 

Only  Julia  knew  that  the  manuscript  existed  (I  had  composed 
it  in  secret,  sending  her  carbons  of  each  scene  as  they  fell  from 
my  typewriter).  Originally,  I  had  planned  to  submit  Promenade 
as  my  final  paper  for  English  I;  at  the  moment,  that  impulse 
seemed  grotesque  indeed. 

"The  idea's  impossible,"  I  said.  (I  was  not  clear  if  I  was  answer- 
ing Julia's  father  or  myself.) 

"Don't  dismiss  it,"  he  said.  "You've  two  whole  years  to  decide." 

"I've  decided  now,  Doctor.  I've  wanted  to  write,  ever  since  I  can 
remember." 

"You  may  outgrow  that  desire." 

Remembering  the  themes  I  had  submitted  so  far,  I  repressed  a 
bitter  smile.  Since  I  had  written  most  of  Tony's  papers  ahead  of 
my  own,  I  had  spread  my  talents  thin.  Next  year,  I  reflected,  would 
be  time  enough  to  unveil  in  earnest;  Promenade  would  be  more 
impressive  as  a  term  paper  for  English  III. 

"Don't  you  think  I've  a  chance,  sir?" 

"I  didn't  say  that,  Story.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deflect  a  creative 
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artist.  I'm  merely  reminding  you  that  the  need  for  self-expression 
is  something  the  average  freshman  outgrows.  Like  a  taste  for  bad 
whiskey — or  the  urge  to  possess  every  nubile  female  in  sight." 
Once  more,  the  soothing  palm  went  up  between  us.  "Let  us  not 
argue  the  point.  Being  a  freshman,  you  believe  these  appetites 
will  last  forever;  as  Dr.  Corbeau  might  say,  cest  de  votre  age.  That's 
why  I  suggest  we  reopen  the  subject  next  year." 

"Next  year  will  do  nicely,  sir,"  I  said.  My  anger  was  in  control 
now. 

"Julia's  waiting  outside,"  he  said.  "In  that  rather  peculiar  Ford. 
I  just  heard  the  door  slam." 

v. 

I  went  out  to  the  T-model  with  my  righteous  frown  intact: 
Horace  Peck  had  left  me  with  the  last  word,  but  I  could  take  no 
pleasure  in  my  victory.  Now  that  the  interview  was  over,  I  admitted 
that  I  had  looked  forward  to  our  meeting,  even  as  I  had  dreaded  it. 
Certainly,  I  had  not  expected  praise — but  I  had  hoped  for  an  en- 
dorsement of  our  plans,  or  (at  the  very  least)  approval  of  our 
academic  record.  Julia,  I  thought,  is  right  again.  You  must  step  up 
your  own  grades,  as  well  as  Tony's.  Come  what  may,  you  must 
give  her  father  no  excuse  for  breaking  you. 

Julia  was  seated  in  the  car,  smoking  a  cigarette  with  a  fine  dis- 
dain for  the  porches  of  Faculty  Row.  I  slipped  into  the  seat  beside 
her,  feeling  the  last  of  my  anger  vanish  as  her  hand  closed  on 
mine. 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "did  he  promise  to  help?" 

"He  wants  us  to  drop  Tony,"  I  said. 

"We  can't  drop  Tony.  Did  you  tell  him  why?" 

She  listened  quietly,  while  I  played  back  my  talk  with  her  fa- 
ther, word  for  word.  Throughout,  she  inhaled  deeply  on  her  ciga- 
rette, breathing  smoke  from  each  nostril  as  a  visible  sign  of  fury. 

"Was  he  upset  when  you  threatened  to  marry  me?"  she  asked. 

"Not  really.  What  he  hated  most  was  the  fact  we're  going  to 
New  York  together.  He  kept  saying  I'd  be  lost  there." 

"Of  course  you  will.  We'll  both  be  lost — for  a  while." 
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"He  felt  that  you  and  Tony  could  stand  it.  Apparently  I  should 
stay  put." 

Julia  flung  her  cigarette  into  the  night.  "Really,  I'm  amazed  at 
Dad.  He's  never  pretended  to  appreciate  me — that's  only  natu- 
ral. I  did  hope  he'd  appreciate  you,  darling." 

"He  will,"  I  said  firmly,  "when  he  sees  I  can  deliver." 

"Did  you  mention  the  play?" 

"He  didn't  give  me  time,"  I  said  truthfully — and  threw  the 
T-model  into  stormy  gear.  "He  was  too  busy  talking  about  his  hap- 
piness." 

Julia  glared  at  the  porches  of  Faculty  Row  as  we  roared  toward 
the  campus.  "How  could  he  talk  of  happiness — after  the  life  he's 
led?" 

"He  seemed  to  mean  it,"  I  said,  on  the  same  note  of  wonder. 
"He  felt  it  was  something  he  could  share." 

Julia  sat  with  folded  arms,  and  did  not  speak  again  for  some 
time.  "Didn't  he  even  realize  he  was  hurting  you?"  she  demanded 
at  last.  She  seemed  to  be  addressing  the  looming  silhouettes  of  the 
campus  quadrangles  as  much  as  me. 

"No  one  can  hurt  me,"  I  said.  "Not  if  you're  on  my  side."  I 
braked  the  Ford  as  I  spoke — so  abruptly,  that  I  missed  the  green- 
house of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by  inches — and 
kissed  her  soundly.  I  needed  the  reassurance  of  her  embrace:  I 
was  myself  again,  before  our  lips  could  meet. 

"You  couldn't  have  said  a  nicer  thing,"  she  told  me.  "I've  never 
felt  prouder."   . 

"We're  going  to  New  York,"  I  said.  "What's  more,  we'll  make 
him  like  it." 

We  kissed  again,  then  drove  on  in  a  contented  silence;  I  let  the 
Ford  set  its  own  pace  across  the  campus,  and  took  the  cutoff  to 
the  palmetto  jungle  without  seeing  it  at  all.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on 
a  scene  I  could  describe  to  no  one — a  jam-packed  theater  on  open- 
ing night,  a  white-and-gold  bijou  playhouse  blazing  with  chan- 
deliers and  diamonds.  The  final  curtain  had  just  fallen  on  the  de- 
finitive comedy  of  campus  life,  by  a  dramatist  virtually  unknown. 
Now,  the  same  curtain  had  risen  for  the  tenth  time;  the  audience, 
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shouting  for  the  author,  refused  to  budge  from  the  aisles.  .  .  . 
The  author  himself,  standing  a  little  apart  in  the  wings,  made  no 
move  to  acknowledge  the  ovation.  His  eyes  (shadowed  a  trifle  at 
the  corners,  for  they  were  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  had  suffered 
from  the  world's  neglect)  were  fixed  on  the  silver-haired  professor 
who  stood  in  the  stage  box,  doing  his  feeble  best  to  outcheer  the 
throng.  .  .  . 

"Are  you  taking  me  to  Six-Mile  Hammock,  Dave?" 

'That's  just  where  I'm  taking  you,"  I  said.  "Do  you  mind?" 

"I  don't  mind  at  all.  You  could  take  me  anywhere  tonight.  I'd 
go  gladly." 

We  drove  on,  into  the  scrub,  with  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and 
her  lips  warm  against  my  cheek;  the  wheels  of  the  T-model 
seemed  to  spell  out  the  ruts.  It  had  confused  me  a  litde  to  realize 
that  Julia  knew  the  road  to  the  Hammock — but  I  was  in  no  mood 
for  questioning.  The  magic  of  our  shared  indignation  (and  the 
love  that  had  risen  to  drown  it  like  a  sweet  engulfing  tide)  was  all 
that  mattered  now. 

"I'm  taking  him  the  play  next  year,"  I  said.  "I'm  making  him 
buy  it.  You  can  count  on  that  too." 

Ahead,  the  stars  glinted  on  the  swamp-water  of  the  Hammock, 
with  the  wide  sheen  of  Lake  Micanopy  beyond.  I  parked  at  my 
favorite  spot,  in  the  shelter  of  a  live-oak,  and  pulled  Julia  into  my 
arms  in  earnest.  This  is  our  first  homecoming,  I  told  her  silently. 
We've  devoted  enough  of  it  to  Horace  Peck. 

"I've  waited  a  long  time  for  that,"  said  Julia. 

"Was  it  worth  waiting  for?" 

I  heard  her  laugh  softly  in  the  dark— and  there  was  a  new  note 
in  her  laughter  I  did  not  grasp  at  once.  "Tony  tells  me  you've  been 
wild — even  for  a  freshman.  I  can  believe  him  now." 

"Never  mind  Tony." 

"He  says  his  campus  nickname  is  King  Cole — and  you're  the 
Duke.  Does  that  mean  you're  the  worst  roues  in  your  class?" 

"To  hell  with  my  class.  To  hell  with  everyone  but  us." 

"How  many  girls  have  you  had  this  semester?" 

"There's  never  been  anyone  but  you.  There'll  never  be." 

"You  know  I  wouldn't  ask — if  you  had  time." 
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"Don't  talk  about  time.  Just  stay  where  you  are.  Just  make  it 
forever." 

"Darling,  it  is  forever.  And  I'm  not  being  jealous.  That's  some- 
thing well  never  be.  I'm  just  reminding  you  of  your  job." 

"I've  done  my  job." 

"Promise  you'll  do  it  better  tomorrow.  I  want  a  B-average  by 
mid-year." 

"This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  averages." 

"B-averages — for  both  you  and  Tony.  Is  it  a  promise?" 

"It's  a  promise.  Now  can  we  forget  tomorrow  awhile?" 

"We'll  forget  it,"  said  Julia.  "I'll  show  you  how  we'll  forget 


it." 


vi. 

The  rest  of  freshman  year  was  Julia's,  though  she  could  be  with 
me  only  in  snatches,  thanks  to  a  heavy  schedule  at  Tallahassee. 
With  our  sights  firmly  fixed  on  Columbia  (and  what  came  after) 
I  began  working  in  earnest  to  change  Tony  Cole  into  a  student 
— or  a  reasonable  counterfeit. 

Maintaining  steady  pressure,  I  held  him  to  a  minimum  of  cuts; 
bit  by  bit,  I  convinced  him  that  our  professors  could  be  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.  On  occasion,  I  forced  him  to  crack  a  book;  I 
even  cozened  him  into  writing  some  of  his  term  papers  (and 
learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  had  a  knack  with  words).  Natu- 
rally, it  was  a  full-time  program,  and  left  little  time  for  standard 
campus  diversions:  my  nights  belonged  to  the  library  now,  to 
the  bulging  notebooks  I  kept  for  us  both.  The  result  was  worth 
the  effort.  Tony's  final  marks  that  year  (while  a  shade  below  the 
average  Julia  had  demanded)  were  impressive  enough  to  complete 
our  formal  enrollment  as  candidates  for  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia. 

Tony  had  arranged  to  spend  his  vacation  at  another  camp  in 
the  Poconos:  he  had  departed  in  a  flourish  of  expensive  luggage 
and  brand-new  clothes,  swearing  to  complete  the  reading-list  I  had 
assigned  him.  That  summer,  I  worked  again  at  the  Seaspray:  there 
was  a  muted  repose  in  those  sunny  hours  on  the  lifeguard  stand — 
this,  after  all,  was  a  time  of  waiting,  an  interlude  when  a  man 
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of  nineteen  could  afford  to  doze  awhile  under  a  beach-umbrella, 
while  the  Atlantic  surf  boomed  at  the  edge  of  his  reverie. 

Julia  (who  had  resumed  her  old  post  in  the  lending  library) 
met  me  for  a  swim  as  the  day  ended.  Later,  we  would  stroll  to- 
gether, far  down  the  sands  to  a  private  nest  we  had  discovered, 
among  the  dunes  of  Sheepshead  Point.  Here,  we  could  plan  for 
hours  on  end  without  interruption,  to  the  lazy  drum-beat  of  the 
waves. 

We  were  happiest  when  the  mists  rolled  in  with  August,  and 
our  hiding-place  was  doubly  secure.  Now  that  the  short  Northern 
summer  was  waning,  we  could  tell  each  other  that  our  own  sum- 
mer would  never  die. 

"Think  of  it,"  said  Julia.  "In  another  month,  we'll  have  served 
half  our  time.  A  year  from  today,  we'll  be  on  Morningside  Heights, 
looking  for  an  apartment.  Can  you  believe  it?" 

"An  apartment  for  us  both?" 

"Don't  look  so  alarmed,  Dave.  It's  been  done  before." 

"You  know  I  can't  afford  an  apartment." 

"And  you  needn't  be  humble,  either.  People  like  us  can  afford 
what  we  really  need.  We  always  have." 

"I'll  feel  safer  on  the  Columbia  campus,"  I  said.  "We  can't  risk 
flunking  in  the  big  time." 

"Not  that  I  really  mind,"  said  Julia.  "I'm  taking  an  apartment 
when  I  transfer — and  it  won't  be  a  stone's  throw  from  you.  Dad 
said  I  could,  if  I  pass  every  course  this  year.  I've  already  decided  on 
my  curtains." 

I  smiled  down  at  her,  as  she  stretched  contentedly  in  our  sandy 
nest.  Beyond  our  screen  of  bayberry-bushes,  the  sea  was  only  a 
blur,  and  the  mist  had  muffled  the  foghorn  in  Sheepshead  Chan- 
nel. The  metropolitan  future  she  had  sketched  was  just  as  amor- 
phous, with  an  ominous  note  I  could  not  quite  isolate.  Florida 
(which  had  seemed  so  fearful  an  ordeal  last  summer)  was,  by  con- 
trast, both  comforting  and  sharply  defined. 

"Why  must  you  always  look  ahead?"  I  asked.  "Can't  you  enjoy 
the  present?" 

"I'm  enjoying  it  right  now,  darling." 

"Could  we  be  happier  than  now?" 
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"We  could — and  we  will.  This  is  no  more  than  a  beginning." 

I  kissed  her  gently.  "Tell  me  you're  a  little  happy,"  I  said.  "You 
make  me  feel  so  selfish." 

"Selfishness  is  a  writers  privilege,  darling.  And  don't  think  I'm 
discontented — because  Fm  not.  Jersey  is  endurable,  because  we're 
sharing  it." 

"Just  as  we'll  share  New  York." 

"With  Paris  coming  up,"  said  Julia.  "Don't  leave  out  Paris.  You 
know  we've  earned  it." 

vii. 

As  a  sophomore,  I  was  an  unqualified  success:  I  set  down  the 
fact  with  no  false  modesty.  All  that  year,  I  was  a  hard-bitten  Old 
Man,  who  pitied  the  confusions  of  the  new  rat  class — a  debonair, 
slightly  sardonic  Old  Man  who  could  take  most  problems  in 
stride.  For  once,  my  wardrobe  matched  Tony's;  even  Julia  agreed 
that  I  must  use  my  entire  vacation  salary  to  clothe  myself  prop- 
erly. After  all,  one  is  a  sophomore  just  once. 

My  path  was  mapped  in  advance  that  year:  New  York  was  the 
shining  goal,  but  there  were  delights  along  the  way.  The  faculty 
were  allies,  helping  me  to  ride  through  my  classes  with  elan.  I 
served  as  make-up  editor  of  the  Alligator  and  as  sophomore  editor 
of  The  Seminole,  the  campus  yearbook;  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, I  played  the  soubrette  in  the  annual  production  of  the  Mas- 
queraders.  Before  the  second  semester  was  a  month  old,  I  yielded 
to  pressure  at  Mrs.  Wicks',  and  accepted  the  laying-on  of  hands  at 
Kappa  Chi  as  my  just  reward.  The  wink  of  the  two  Greek  letters 
(at  the  point  of  a  Tattersall  vest)  made  my  status  official. 

Despite  my  best  arguments,  Julia  refused  to  be  pinned. 

"You're  my  girl,  aren't  you?" 

"I'll  always  be  your  girl,  Dave — as  long  as  you  need  me.  Why 
should  I  wear  your  pin  to  prove  it:3" 

"We're  going  to  be  married  someday,  aren't  we?" 

"If  it's  what  you  really  need.  I  just  don't  believe  in  courtship 
symbols." 

"Don't  you  enjoy  being  courted?" 

"You  don't  have  to  court  me,  darling.  You  never  did.  I  was  all 
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yours,  from  the  moment  I  found  you  sleeping  on  your  manu- 
script/' 

Little  by  little,  I  began  to  accept  her  mood  of  dismissal,  to  think 
of  Florida  in  the  past  tense,  while  it  was  still  the  living  present. 
There  were  days  when  I  could  enjoy  my  aloofness,  when  I  could 
stroll  with  friends  in  a  winter  dusk  and  remind  myself  (with  an 
inward  smile)  that  I  was  destined  for  another  star.  .  .  .  There 
were  other  days  when  I  could  observe  myself  as  clearly  as  this 
comfortable,  slightly  shabby  town:  Gainesville  and  I  were  still 
brothers,  a  pair  of  rustics  with  the  Florida  sand  still  warm  between 
our  toes. 

Only  a  year  ago,  I  would  have  been  content  to  call  myself  a 
backwoods  sophomore.  Why  was  I  restless  now?  I  was  an  estab- 
lished member  of  my  class;  had  I  taken  my  degree  here,  I  could 
have  been  sure  of  every  honor.  Why  must  I  look  ahead  to  New 
York,  simply  because  Julia  and  Tony  (with  a  single  voice)  insisted 
there  was  no  other  substitute? 

I  argued  the  point  with  Tony,  for  the  last  time,  on  a  chill 
March  evening,  when  he  lingered  a  moment  at  our  study  table. 

'We'll  be  out  of  this  man's  campus  before  it's  part  of  us,"  I  said. 
"We've  never  had  time  to  belong.  Why  don't  we  say  to  hell  with 
the  Pulitzer  School?" 

"Have  you  lost  your  mind,  Duke?" 

"You  like  it  here,  and  so  do  I.  Why  not  stay  and  graduate?" 

"Could  you  live  two  more  years  with  these  crackers,  and  not  go 
mad?" 

"You're  a  big  man  here,"  I  said.  "If  you  like,  you  can  be  class 
president  next  year.  Why  go  to  New  York,  and  turn  into  another 
Columbia  midget?" 

"I  won't  be  a  midget  for  long." 

"Your  uncle  can  still  get  us  berths  on  the  Record." 

"Not  on  a  Florida  diploma,"  said  Tony.  "Even,  with  the  best 
backing,  it's  damned  hard  to  land  a  newspaper  job  in  New  York." 

"I'm  not  saying  we  can't  handle  Columbia.  Or  that  we  won't 
lick  New  York  eventually.  Maybe  we  could  lick  it  faster  from  this 
angle." 
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"Why  are  you  backing  away,  Duke?  Do  you  want  to  live  and 
die  in  the  sandspurs?" 

"Don't  remind  me  that  we  made  a  deal,"  I  said.  "And  I'm  not 
backing  away.  I'm  just  thinking  aloud." 

"Then  you  can  talk  to  yourself,"  said  Tony.  "I've  a  poker-date 
at  the  house.  Remember,  you're  cleaning  up  this  Eco  paper  when 
you  get  time:  Doc  Meade  has  been  twisting  my  arm  again." 

He  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  went  out  whistling.  I  was  glad 
that  he  had  left  in  a  good  humor:  already,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
reopened  the  argument — and  had  no  wish  to  continue  it,  even  as 
a  one-man  debate.  Instead,  I  tilted  the  study  lamp  on  the  desk  we 
had  so  seldom  shared,  and  spread  out  the  pages  of  Tony's  half- 
finished  essay  on  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  .  .  .  The  breeze 
outside  our  windows  had  turned  warmer  as  it  swung  to  the  south 
and  Six-Mile  Hammock:  already,  it  held  more  than  a  hint  of 
spring,  our  last  spring  at  Florida. 

I  turned  my  back  firmly  on  the  spring,  and  began  working  over 
Tony's  paper  in  detail — filling  its  hollow  ribs  with  meat  from  my 
well-stocked  larder,  until  it  was  a  trifle  better  than  my  own. 

viii. 

That  year,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  university  to  grant  week- 
long  furloughs  to  any  upperclassman  requesting  leave,  providing 
his  grades  were  well  above  average.  Thanks  to  my  coaching,  Tony 
had  earned  this  privilege  by  early  April.  Rather  to  my  surprise,  he 
announced  that  he  would  spend  the  time  in  Mandarine,  to  solace 
his  mother's  loneliness.  Helen  Cole  had  been  ailing  of  late,  and 
she  would  treasure  the  memory  of  his  visit. 

In  April,  my  uncle's  fishing-camp  was  sold  out  to  the  rafters.  I 
was  invited  to  spend  my  own  between-term  holiday  on  Bay  Street, 
as  a  matter  of  course:  the  very  casualness  of  the  invitation  gave 
me  a  new  sense  of  belonging.  But  I  had  declined,  for  reasons  of  my 
own. 

"I  may  not  take  my  week,"  I  said  to  Tony.  "There's  work  to  do 
here." 

"Shall  I  leave  you  the  T-model?" 
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"I  won't  need  the  T-model.  As  of  now,  I  plan  to  live  in  the  li- 
brary/' 

"Why?  We  can  pass  our  finals  on  good-will  alone." 

"Not  English  III." 

"To  hell  with  English  III,"  said  Tony.  "Haven't  I  handed  in 
my  term  paper,  a  whole  month  early?" 

I  could  hardly  deny  that  virtuous  boast:  what's  more,  he  had 
written  nearly  all  of  that  paper  himself,  and  had  done  a  surpris- 
ingly neat  job.  Naturally,  he  had  chosen  a  subject  where  he  could 
splash  at  will — The  English  Novel  from  Fielding  to  Galsworthy. 
The  paper  had  been  assembled  from  my  notebooks,  which  Tony 
had  gutted  completely.  Still,  he  had  surprised  me  with  the  au- 
thentic ring  of  his  enthusiasms:  I  would  have  sworn  that  he  had 
read  every  author  he  cited,  and  read  most  of  them  entire. 

"You  give  four  pages  to  Fielding,"  I  said.  "And  you  still  haven't 
cracked  him.  What  if  Doc  Peck  throws  Tom  Jones  at  your  head  in 
the  exam?" 

"Didn't  you  promise  to  read  it  for  us  both?" 

"When  I  promise,  I  perform,"  I  said.  "That's  why  I'm  living  at 
the  library." 

"Have  it  your  way,  Duke,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  the  car  after  all, 
since  you  won't  be  using  it." 

I  let  him  go  on  that — though  I  wished  later  that  I  had  been  less 
unselfish  about  the  T-model.  I  had  already  made  one  of  my  rare 
week-end  dates  with  Julia  at  Tallahassee  (which  I  had  no  wish  to 
discuss).  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  saved  the  railroad 
fare. 

Next  day,  I  was  not  too  crestfallen  when  Julia  canceled  our  date 
by  telephone.  Once  I  had  done  my  necessary  chore  at  the  library,  I 
locked  myself  into  that  double  bedroom  at  Mrs.  Wicks',  and  fin- 
ished my  play  in  four  days.  All  winter  long,  I  had  been  reworking 
it  at  odd  moments:  now,  at  last,  I  realized  that  it  would  never  be 
better  than  it  was.  Need  I  add  that  I  considered  it  very  good  in- 
deed, a  gem  of  high  comedy  worthy  of  shelf-room  between  my  two 
current  idols,  Molnar  and  Maugham? 

That  same  afternoon,  I  marched  into  Dr.  Peck's  office  in  Lan- 
guage Hall,  and  dropped  the  manuscript  on  his  desk.  While  he 
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scanned  the  title-page,  I  stood  at  a  model  attention  (I  was  wear- 
ing my  khakis,  being  in  a  hair-shirt  mood). 

"Julia  dropped  a  few  hints  in  her  letters,"  he  said.  "I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  this  with  my  own  eyes." 

"You  announced  that  original  work  was  acceptable  as  a  term 
paper,  sir." 

"Are  you  sure  this  is  original,  Story?" 

"I'm  taking  it  to  New  York  this  fall,"  I  said.  "I'm  finding  an 
agent,  and  submitting  it  to  producers.  Will  you  come  up  for  the 
opening?" 

"Of  course — if  you'll  invite  me." 

"Stranger  things  have  happened,"  I  said. 

"Granted,"  said  Dr.  Peck.  He  thrust  the  sheaf  of  pages  into  a 
briefcase  already  crammed  to  the  bursting  point.  "Perhaps  it's  just 
as  well  they  don't  happen  often." 

"You  aren't  being  too  encouraging,  sir." 

"It  isn't  my  custom  to  create  mirages  for  my  undergraduates," 
he  said.  "Usually,  they're  adept  at  manufacturing  their  own.  Do  I 
gather  there  are  no  second  thoughts  on  New  York?" 

"I'm  registering  at  Columbia  this  fall,"  I  said.  "Unless  you  flunk 
me  in  English  III." 

"You'll  not  be  flunked  unless  you  deserve  it,"  said  Horace 
Peck,  with  a  touch  of  severity.  "As  of  now,  you  seem  to  be  doing 
remarkably  well.  So — even  more  remarkably — does  your  room- 
mate." He  pushed  his  spectacles  high  on  his  forehead,  and  stared 
up  at  me  with  an  almost  painful  intentness.  For  an  instant,  I  felt 
a  prickle  of  fear  at  my  scalp.  "Can  you  account  for  this — shall  we 
say,  metamorphosis  in  Cole?" 

"Tony  always  had  the  makings,"  I  said. 

"The  makings,  but  hardly  the  inclination." 

"He  can  write,  when  he  puts  his  mind  to  it." 

"So  I've  observed." 

I  continued  to  stand  at  attention  while  he  burrowed  through 
the  papers  on  his  desk  top,  and  came  up  with  Tony's  term  paper. 
By  craning  my  neck  a  trifle,  I  saw  that  he  had  written  an  A-minus 
across  its  face.  This,  for  a  final  theme  in  English  III,  was  virtually 
the  accolade. 
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'Word  of  honor,  Story,  did  he  write  this?" 

"He  did  indeed,  sir." 

"I  believe  you,"  he  said.  "And  you  needn't  stand  at  attention: 
I'm  not  Major  Vance.  The  fact  remains  that  Cole  is  a  hardy  exam- 
ple of  the  genus  sophomore.  A  colt  that  leaps  all  fences  nimbly, 
forgetting  the  pasture  it  has  left  for  the  greener  grass  ahead." 

"Isn't  that  rather  a  harsh  judgment,  sir?"  I  asked,  as  I  came  to  a 
model  parade-rest. 

"Not  at  all.  As  you  say,  he  could  be  educated,  if  he'd  make  the 
effort.  Now  and  again,  he'll  work  hard  for  a  special  reason;  in  this 
case,  he's  taking  the  hurdle  to  New  York,  the  greenest  pasture 
of  them  all.  So  I  grant  him  an  A.  With  a  minus-mark,  to  show  I'm 
not  entirely  hoodwinked." 

Tony  had  dated  Julia  frequently,  during  his  forays  in  Talla- 
hassee. I  wondered  how  much  he  had  told  her — and  what  she 
had  relayed  to  her  father.  But  I  kept  my  military  poise  intact. 

'Would  you  keep  Tony  out  of  New  York,  if  you  could?"  I 
asked  carefully. 

"Never  in  this  world.  It's  inevitable  that  New  York  and  your 
roommate  collide.  What's  more,  he'll  enjoy  the  collision.  So,  for 
that  matter,  will  my  daughter.  Even  if  she  bumps  her  head  hard 
enough  to  see  stars." 

"And  I,  sir?" 

"I'm  still  hoping  you'll  reconsider,  Story." 

I  found  I  could  manage  a  grin,  though  my  face-muscles  were 
aching.  "Sorry,  Doctor.  I  must  be  in  New  York  when  Promenade 
goes  into  rehearsal." 

ix. 

My  face  was  burning  when  I  rattled  down  the  echoing  stair  of 
Language  Hall.  Banging  my  heels  on  the  treads,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  incensed  had  I  been  caught  in  flagrante  on  the  dean's 
desk  (as  a  classmate  had  been  caught  only  yesterday)  with  the 
dean's  secretary  as  a  willing  partner.  Not  that  I  had  real  cause  for 
shame:  Horace  Peck  had  always  realized  that  I  was  acting  as 
Tony's  unpaid  tutor.  What  really  outraged  me  was  the  fact  that 
he  seemed  more  amused  than  angered  by  that  knowledge. 
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In  the  exit-door,  I  paused  with  no  sense  of  destination:  for  the 
first  time  in  weeks,  I  felt  desperately  lonely.  Tony  would  not  re- 
turn to  the  campus  until  the  eve  of  Prom  Night,  since  he  planned 
to  go  stag;  Julia  herself  would  not  appear  until  the  morrow.  .  .  . 
It  was  too  late  for  a  tennis  game,  and  too  early  for  poker  at  the 
house.  There  was  a  jug  in  the  wardrobe  at  Mrs.  Wicks',  but  I  had 
stopped  drinking  on  weekdays.  Letting  my  feet  seek  their  own 
path  with  no  definite  orders,  I  found  that  I  had  turned  into  my  old 
entry  at  Buckman  Hall — and  put  down  the  conviction  that  I  was 
slumming.  I  had  visited  Chris  Lowry  infrequently  this  year.  To- 
day, I  felt  that  a  brief  reunion  might  help  my  self-esteem. 

Mounting  the  stairs,  I  could  feel  my  nerve-ends  relax  with  each 
step.  It  was  wonderfully  soothing  to  nod  to  the  classmates  I  passed, 
to  shout  a  greeting  at  Spike  Duval  through  the  open  doorway  of 
our  freshman  den.  When  I  reached  the  top  floor  of  Buckman,  I 
was  breathing  easily;  my  confidence  was  restored  when  I  kicked 
open  the  door  of  Chris  Lowry's  new  room.  I  could  even  afford  to 
smile  at  its  almost  monastic  bareness. 

At  Mrs.  Wicks',  Tony  and  I  had  made  our  quarters  gay  with 
chintzes  from  Mandarine,  a  Maxfield  Parrish  pastoral,  and  a  few 
authentic  nudes  (direct  from  Paris,  via  Waite  Hopkins).  Chris 
Lowry's  cell  was  innocent  of  decor:  save  for  the  row  of  textbooks 
on  the  work-table,  and  the  three  frayed  suits  in  the  wardrobe, 
there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  tenancy.  Yet  this  was  a  student's 
room,  for  all  its  austere  poverty:  the  man  who  had  sat  beneath 
that  gooseneck  lamp  (I  could  see  him  quite  clearly,  though  my 
mind  recoiled  from  the  image)  had  pursued  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  through  countless  midnights. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Chris  himself.  I  fidgeted  about  the  room 
for  a  moment,  opening  a  volume  of  torts  to  puzzle  out  a  paragraph, 
looking  shamelessly  in  the  desk  drawer — where  I  discovered  a 
bankbook  that  showed  a  balance  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
telegram  from  Mandarine,  announcing  the  date  of  Eunice  Cano- 
va's  arrival  at  the  Prom.  ...  I  had  not  thought  of  Eunice  for  a 
long  time:  it  distressed  me  a  little  to  find  that  I  could  remember 
her  now  without  a  twinge  of  feeling. 

Sitting  on  the  spartan  Army  cot,  I  remembered  that  Chris  had 
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taken  his  own  furlough  this  April.  It  was  quite  like  Chris  to 
spend  a  solid  week  at  a  packing-house  in  Sarasota,  sorting  grape- 
fruit to  pay  the  cost  of  Prom.  Recalling  this  much,  I  was  ready  to 
admit  that  I  had  come  here  deliberately,  knowing  in  advance  that 
I  would  not  encounter  Chris  Lowry  in  the  flesh.  His  ghost  was 
antagonist  enough  today,  and  I  wrestled  with  that  well-muscled 
phantom  in  silence  before  I  rose  to  take  my  leave. 

Had  I  continued  to  room  in  Buckman,  my  problems  would  be 
safely  behind  me  now.  On  the  academic  side,  I  would  belong  to 
Horace  Peck;  socially,  I  would  call  myself  a  son  of  Mandarine — 
or,  more  accurately,  of  the  Island.  Chris  and  I  would  probably  be 
in  law  school  together — with  our  futures  tidily  charted,  and 
Eunice  waiting  for  graduation  day,  to  make  the  pattern  stick 
through  eternity.  .  .  .  Instead,  Eunice  was  Chris  Lowry's  date 
at  the  Prom,  and  I  was  bringing  Julia.  I  left  Buckman  Hall  with  all 
possible  speed,  before  I  could  question  the  wisdom  of  that  arrange- 
ment, even  by  lingering  a  moment  more. 

This  time,  I  marched  straight  to  the  University  Avenue  gate, 
without  a  backward  glance.  It  was  only  when  I  stood  under  that 
tin  archway  that  I  faced  about  defiantly,  and  glared  at  my  campus 
— as  though  I  were  silently  rebuking  a  stranger  who  had  just 
shouted  at  me  in  a  crowd.  It's  true,  I  told  myself:  you've  oudived 
Florida  at  last.  Praise  Heaven,  youve  also  outlived  Chris  and 
Eunice,  and  their  small-town  Utopia.  You  should  take  pride  in 
that  severance.  It's  an  act  of  growth. 

Julia  could  resolve  my  doubting  with  a  few  gentle  words.  I 
quickened  my  steps,  determined  to  phone  Tallahassee  from 
Kappa  Chi;  when  I  saw  that  the  house  was  boiling  with  prepara- 
tion for  tomorrow's  gala,  I  did  not  break  stride  until  I  reached  the 
portico  of  Mrs.  Wicks'.  True,  I  would  be  seeing  Julia  again  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  The  need  to  hear  her  voice  was  no  less 
urgent — if  only  to  assure  myself  that  I  had  made  the  right  choice. 

The  upstairs  hall  of  the  boarding-house  was  all  mine  tonight: 
most  of  Mrs.  Wicks'  young  gentlemen  were  bustling  at  their  fra- 
ternities. My  hand  was  on  the  phone  when  I  noticed  the  letter  on 
the  table:  I  guessed  that  it  was  from  Julia,  even  before  I  snapped 
on  the  light. 
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Standing  in  the  dusk  of  the  stairwell,  with  supper-voices  rising 
downstairs,  and  victrola  music  drifting  in  from  the  porch  of  Theta 
Rho,  I  read  her  letter  through.  Even  on  the  second  reading,  the 
words  had  not  quite  registered,  though  I  could  have  repeated 
them,  to  the  last  syllable. 

Dave,  dearest: 

This  would  be  a  hard  letter  for  some  girls  to  write:  most  girls 
wouldn't  write  it  at  all,  I  suppose.  Tony  mustn't  know  I'm  writing  it. 
He  mustn't,  ever.  (We  both  understand  why,  don't  we"?) 

As  of  now  (all  this  week,  in  fact)  he's  been  playing  Romeo  to  my 
Juliet.  Tomorrow,  he'll  begin  to  play  the  part  of  your  friend  again. 
Darling,  don't  say  what  you're  thinking.  Don't  even  think  it.  Someday, 
he's  going  to  open  doors  that  will  make  you  famous.  That's  why  we're 
using  him.  That's  why  I'm  with  him  now. 

The  only  reason,  Dave.  Please  believe  me.  Would  I  be  telling  you 
otherwise?  Have  we  ever  been  less  than  honest  with  one  another? 

We're  at  the  Cables'  place  on  Sanibel  Island.  The  family  is  abroad, 
of  course.  Jack  Cable  (a  Kappa  Chi,  you  know  him)  lent  Tony  the 
key.  Of  course  Jack  will  never  know  that  Tony  and  I  drove  down 
from  Tallahassee  together.  No  more  will  anyone — except  you. 

Believe  me,  darling,  we  had  to  go  somewhere  where  we  could  talk — 
and  I  mean  talk!  You  just  can't  plan  the  future  of  three  people  in  a 
dating-parlor  at  a  hen-college — and  you  need  time  to  work  out  details. 

I'll  tell  you  the  details  at  Prom — but  here's  the  main  idea  now.  It's 
mine,  all  mine:  I  hope  you'll  be  proud  of  me. 

First,  you  and  Tony  are  going  up  to  New  York,  just  as  we  planned. 
You  are  taking  reporters'  jobs  on  the  Record  for  a  year.  Maybe  two,  at 
the  outside.  Then,  when  you  know  the  newspaper  game,  you  are 
going  to  found  a  news  magazine  to  end  all  news  magazines.  The  sort  of 
magazine  that  will  win  the  Pulitzer  prize  year  after  year — because  it 
will  begin  where  droolings  like  Time  leave  off. 

(I've  said  the  idea  was  mine.  But  Tony  has  helped,  too.  We've  talked 
around  it  several  times,  at  Tallahassee.  Here  at  Sanibel,  we've  really 
pinned  it  down.) 

Tony  has  promised  to  raise  the  money.  It  won't  be  too  difficult,  with 
his  rich  friends.  He'll  be  the  publisher,  of  course — we  can  hardly  avoid 
that.  But  you'll  be  his  editor-in-chief.  And  you'll  own  New  York 
someday,  with  that  kind  of  entree. 

Here  at  the  Cables'  cabana,  we're  utterly  isolated.  (I've  been  as 
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discreet  as  a  lady  out  of  Pinero.)  No  one  saw  us  leave  Tallahassee;  no 
one  will  see  us  depart,  day-after-tomorrow.  The  only  person  who  may 
have  recognized  us  en  route  was  Chris  Lowry.  (He  was  standing  out- 
side a  drugstore  awning  in  Sarasota  as  Tony  drove  down  Main  Street. 
He  would  be!) 

Darling,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  noticed  us — and  it  doesn't  matter. 
Still,  I  suppose  that's  why  I'm  writing  this  letter,  instead  of  telling  you 
everything  at  Prom.  (One  never  knows  what  peasants  like  Chris 
Lowry  might  say — or  think.) 

Right  now,  I'm  sitting  on  the  terrace,  with  Tony's  portable  on  my 
lap.  There's  much,  much  more  I  want  to  say,  but  there  isn't  time.  I 
can  see  his  head,  far  out:  he's  been  swimming  round  the  buoy  each 
evening,  before  he  comes  in  to  sample  my  cooking.  Here  he  comes  now, 
with  the  sunset  behind  him.  So  I  must  rush  this  to  the  mailbox,  before 
he  catches  me  in  the  act.  (Poor  romantic  dear,  he  thinks  you  think 
he's  with  his  adoring  mother  in  Mandarine.) 

Darling,  need  I  repeat  that  I'm  here  for  your  sake  alone? 

Julia 
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The  Flight 


"WOULD  you  care  to  visit  the  flight  deck?" 

I  blinked  myself  back  to  the  present.  The  pretty  face  still  hov- 
ered above  my  chair,  framed  in  an  aureole  of  platinum  curls;  the 
airline  cap  rode  at  a  jaunty  angle  above  a  carefully-penciled  eye- 
brow. The  girl's  smile,  as  she  picked  up  my  dinner  tray,  could 
hardly  have  been  kinder  had  it  been  genuine.  I  did  my  best  to 
match  it,  while  I  struggled  up  from  the  well  of  time. 
"Thank  you  no,"  I  said.  "Where  are  we  now?" 
"Still  over  North  Carolina,  sir.  Just  about  half-way." 
So  we're  about  half-way,  I  thought,  with  a  cold  thrust  of  panic: 
in  an  hour-plus,  we'll  be  landing  in  Jacksonville.  The  body  of 
Dave  Story  has  been  catapulted  five  hundred  miles:  Dave  Story 
himself  has  scarcely  begun  his  journey. 

I  forced  my  thoughts  to  behave,  doing  my  best  to  ignore  the 
throb  of  the  plane's  motors — and  the  twinkle  of  the  stewardess' 
perfect  legs  as  she  moved  up  the  aisle  to  offer  the  scowling  colo- 
nel a  tour  of  inspection.  Despite  that  scowl,  the  man  still  bore  a 
grotesque  resemblance  to  Schuyler  Grove.  When  he  strutted  down 
the  aisle,  I  would  not  have  turned  a  hair  had  he  opened  the  emer- 
gency door  and  stepped  from  the  plane  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
club-car.  .  .  . 

I  placed  a  furious  damnation  on  the  present  (including  such 
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problems  as  the  club-car)  and  burrowed  deeper  in  my  foam-rubber 
seat.  In  the  next  hour,  I  must  recreate  the  past,  or  acknowledge 
failure  in  advance.  I  must  remember  it  truly,  and  refuse  to  take 
sides.  The  past  would  be  bearable,  once  I  had  passed  that  moment 
in  the  upstairs  hall  at  Mrs.  Wicks'. 

Make  it  come  alive  again,  I  told  my  stubborn  mind.  Bring  back 
the  aroma  of  Brunswick  stew  from  the  dining-hall  downstairs, 
the  throb  of  that  victrola  on  the  porch  at  Theta  Rho.  Bring  back 
the  dry  pain  at  the  heart,  as  though  a  knife  had  twisted  there,  a 
merciless  knife  that  drew  no  blood.  Taste  the  sting  of  raw  corn,  as 
you  lift  the  jug  to  your  lips,  to  blot  that  pain  for  a  while: 

Time,  a  spring  night  in  Florida. 
Place,  a  boarding-house  on  University  Avenue. 
(In  the  wings,  a  phonograph  plays  "Linger  Awhile,"  with  a  slightly 
dull  needle. 

Dave   Story,   sophomore,  is  discovered  solus,   a  gallon  jug  tip- 
tilted  .  .  .) 
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We  Are  the  Boys  from  Old  Florida 


THE  CRY  of  the  whippoorwill  wakened  me.  Without  quite 
knowing  why,  I  sensed  that  I  was  somewhere  in  Six-Mile  Ham- 
mock, almost  as  deep  as  that  mournful  bird-call.  When  the  sound 
repeated,  I  found  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  sit  upright  in  the 
welter  of  corncobs  and  old  newspapers  where  I  had  been  sleep- 
ing. There  was  a  sour  reek  of  mash  that  spelled  out  moonshine. 
It  was  enough  to  remind  me  that  I  had  finished  my  evening  in 
one  of  the  Negro  shacks  that  stood  on  the  corduroy  road. 

The  shack  itself  was  pitch-dark,  and  it  was  getting  dark  fast 
outside:  there  was  only  a  glint  of  sunset  among  the  cypress-knees 
when  I  felt  my  way  to  the  doorframe.  Memory  was  coming  in 
snatches  now,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  sort  the  pieces.  .  .  .  Lan- 
guage Hall,  to  name  just  one.  I  had  sat  on  the  steps  for  a  long 
time  with  my  jug  beside  me,  drinking  methodically  while  I  stared 
up  at  the  windows  of  Dr.  Peck's  office  and  heaped  curses  on  his 
daughters  head.  I  remembered  the  jug's  explosion  against  a  pine 
tree,  after  I  had  flung  it  empty  into  the  night. 

I  could  also  remember  the  back  room  at  Skippy's  (a  memory 
that  returned  too  fast  for  comfort).  I  had  taken  my  next  drink 
there,  with  a  girl  who  might  almost  have  been  Julia,  but  wasn't. 
.  .  .  The  final  pictures  were  dim  indeed:  the  gleam  of  sandy  ruts 
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among  palmetto  roots,  the  musky  breath  of  the  swamp,  a  tumble 
into  oblivion. 

A  little  afterglow  still  lingered  on  Lake  Micanopy — enough  to 
give  me  my  bearings.  Evidently  I  had  come  here  to  purchase  an- 
other jug,  forgetting  that  the  still  had  been  raided  a  week  ago, 
leaving  only  a  miasma  of  rotting  corn-pulp  to  advertise  its  pres- 
ence. The  Negroes  had  gone,  scattering  in  terror  before  the  rev- 
enuers'  wrath — but  I  remembered  bellowing  for  Randy  Brown  and 
Pegleg,  the  agents  who  supplied  Fraternity  Row.  I  could  even  re- 
call how  I  had  waded  knee-deep  into  the  lake  to  shout  their  names 
one  last  time,  before  concluding  that  I  was  alone  with  the  night. 

Six-Mile  Hammock  was  a  fair  distance  from  the  campus:  I 
could  not  quite  decide  what  transport  I  had  used.  The  mystery 
solved  itself  when  I  noticed  the  car  under  the  live-oaks,  and  saw 
that  it  was  Waite  Hopkins'  Franklin.  I  had  been  reasonably  sober, 
when  I  borrowed  it  from  its  usual  parking  space  in  Mrs.  Wicks' 
back  yard.  Waite  was  away  this  week,  and  the  hiding  place  of  his 
keys  was  an  open  secret. 

The  vintage  car  kicked  smoothly  into  gear,  and  so  did  my  rap- 
idly clearing  brain:  I  could  take  an  obscure  pride  in  the  fact  that 
I  had  scarcely  a  trace  of  hangover.  As  wingdings  went  at  Florida, 
mine  had  been  standard,  right  down  to  this  grotesque  finale.  True, 
I  had  cursed  Julia  endlessly,  there  on  the  steps  of  Language  Hall, 
but  there  had  been  no  witnesses  to  my  jeremiad.  I  had  broken  no 
heads  or  windows:  even  the  interlude  at  Skippy's  had  been  part  of 
the  pattern.  .  .  .  All  in  all,  I  told  myself,  you  behaved  like  a  mem- 
ber of  your  class,  an  Old  Man  whose  standing  is  unimpaired.  Since 
it  is  now  your  firm  intention  to  graduate  from  Florida,  you  can 
rejoice  over  that  bit  of  good  fortune. 


n. 


Driving  east  on  University  Avenue,  I  could  feel  the  stir  of 
Prom  Night,  like  golden  confetti  in  the  dusk:  the  portico  of  each 
fraternity  house  blossomed  with  holiday  magic  and  a  brave  show 
of  dinner-coats.  It  was  still  early  for  the  girls,  who  would  be  dress- 
ing madly  at  a  dozen  assembly-points.  ...  At  this  very  moment, 
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Julia  would  be  trying  on  her  acanthus  wreath  (a  silver  halo,  to 
contrast  with  the  coppery  sequins  of  her  evening  gown).  I  won- 
dered if  she  was  badly  upset  at  my  failure  to  meet  her  train,  and 
how  often  she  had  phoned  Mrs.  Wicks  to  ask  my  whereabouts. 

She  could  wait  awhile  longer,  I  told  myself:  it  was  only  right 
that  she  suffer,  while  she  speculated  on  my  reaction  to  her  letter. 
Tony  (who  had  presumably  gone  through  the  fiction  of  deliver- 
ing her  direct  to  Tallahassee,  so  that  she  might  arrive  by  train  in 
Gainesville)  could  act  as  her  escort  to  the  dance. 

With  no  real  surprise,  I  saw  that  the  T-model  stood  at  Mrs. 
Wicks'  door:  upstairs,  the  windows  of  our  double  bedroom 
glowed  with  light.  Parking  in  the  shadow  of  a  hedge  across  the 
way,  I  sat  under  the  wheel  of  the  Franklin  for  a  long  time,  while 
I  watched  Tony's  shadow  flick  across  the  tight-drawn  shades. 
Though  I  was  not  near  enough  to  be  sure,  I  guessed  that  he  was 
humming  while  he  dressed;  little  by  little,  as  I  returned  to  the  tor- 
ments of  sobriety,  I  admitted  that  Julia  was  probably  humming 
too,  as  she  made  her  own  preparations  on  Faculty  Row.  (Since 
her  heart  was  pure,  why  should  she  fail  to  sing  as  she  adorned 
herself  for  my  arrival?  Why  should  she  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
I  would  appear  at  the  gym,  to  claim  every  dance?) 

Tony  appeared  at  last,  a  glass  of  fashion  in  his  white  tuxedo 
coat  as  he  paused  to  finger  his  tie  under  the  fanlight  of  Mrs. 
Wicks'  portico.  For  an  instant,  I  considered  crossing  the  street 
and  smashing  both  fists  into  that  party  smile:  it  was  truly  discon- 
certing to  find  that  I  had  no  real  hatred  left  for  Tony  Cole.  .  .  . 
After  he  had  driven  off  in  the  direction  of  Faculty  Row,  I  pro- 
longed my  bogus  indecision  for  a  small  eternity,  there  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge.  Finally,  I  parked  Waite's  car  in  its  usual 
spot,  and  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  double  bedroom. 

The  lights  were  out  in  our  quarters,  though  the  memory  of 
Tony's  presence  lingered,  a  mingled  scent  of  bourbon  and  the 
after-shave  lotion  he  favored.  I  forced  myself  to  touch  the  switch. 
As  I  had  expected,  a  note  awaited  me  on  the  desk.  Appropriately 
enough,  it  was  weighed  down  with  a  fat  envelope  that  bore  the 
crest  of  Columbia  University. 
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This  could  be  our  last  entrance  blanks,  Duke.  (Too  rushed  to  open  it.) 
I'll  bring  your  gal  as  far  as  the  Kappa  Chi  booth  in  the  gym.  Where 
the  hell  are  you? 

I  flung  his  note  into  the  wastebasket.  Just  in  time,  I  stopped  my 
hands  from  ripping  the  bulky  communique  from  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Tony  Cole  had  earned  New  York,  and  Julia  was  sure 
to  follow  him  there.  Who  was  I  to  show  that  I  minded? 

When  I  faced  myself  in  the  mirror,  I  found  that  I  could  shave 
without  flinching:  black  coffee  and  a  shower  (and  the  iron  nerves 
of  twenty)  wiped  out  my  last  trace  of  hangover.  As  I  finished 
dressing,  in  a  white  coat  as  resplendent  as  Tony's,  I  could  even 
borrow  a  little  of  his  brilliantine,  and  his  second-best  tie.  .  .  . 
This  time,  it  was  almost  reassuring  to  find  that  I  was  untroubled 
by  the  thought  of  meeting  him  tonight.  Julia,  of  course,  was  quite 
another  matter  (that  week  at  Sanibel,  after  all,  had  been  Julia's 
doing).  When  I  walked  through  the  campus  gate  at  last,  I  told  my- 
self that  I  would  sooner  die  than  touch  her,  or  speak  her  name 
aloud.  Yet  even  as  I  uttered  these  pious  falsehoods,  I  was  half- 
running  in  my  haste  to  reach  the  gym. 

It  was  later  than  I  thought:  Prom  Night  was  in  full  swing  when 
I  paused  to  draw  breath  outside  the  open  French  windows.  Vast 
though  the  gym  floor  seemed  at  an  average  assembly,  it  was 
packed  with  glamour  tonight,  to  the  last  square  inch.  I  took  in  de- 
tails later,  the  massed  Greek  banners  of  the  fraternity  booths, 
the  haze  of  dust  that  hung  above  the  dancers,  despite  the  scrub- 
bing of  our  freshmen  pledges.  ...  At  that  first  glimpse,  the  gym 
floor  seemed  another,  finer  cosmos,  a  stage  made  for  repartee  and 
cloth-of-gold.  The  heavy,  insistent  shuffle  of  five  hundred  danc- 
ing couples  all  but  drowned  the  music,  as  though  the  Prom  had 
supplied  its  own  self-generated  rhythm. 

My  girl  was  somewhere  in  the  center  of  that  starry  whirligig 
(at  the  moment,  it  was  easy  to  forget  that  Julia  had  lost  that  title). 
I  pushed  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  dance  floor.  As  always  on  such 
an  occasion,  it  was  hard  to  recognize  couples  immediately.  The 
men  were  too  urbane  to  be  real;  their  dates  (thanks  to  the  en- 
chantments of  colored  spotlights)  were  butterflies  from  some  jun- 
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gle  beyond  my  ken.  .  .  .  Then  the  mass  hypnotism  faded — and 
I  recognized  classmates  by  the  dozens.  It  was  deeply  comforting  to 
know  that  these  were  my  brothers  tonight,  that  I  could  still  be  one 
of  them. 

Jigger  Graham  was  dancing  with  a  long-legged  blonde,  and  I 
took  her  away  from  him.  I  pinned  down  Spike  Duval  and  his 
Tampa  redhead,  and  danced  her  behind  the  Swedish  horses — an 
area  in  the  gym  called  Fetters'  Alley — for  a  repeat  performance  of 
the  embrace  she  had  given  me  at  fall  formal.  .  .  .  Just  in  time,  I 
remembered  not  to  cut  in  on  Chris  and  Eunice.  Chris  had  seen 
Julia  in  Sarasota:  I  could  never  speak  to  Chris  again. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  routine.  My  only  omission  was  the 
locker-room,  where  I  could  have  sampled  a  dozen  flasks:  I  wanted 
a  clear  head  tonight,  a  memory  that  would  retain  each  syllable  of 
my  goodbye  speech  to  Julia.  (I  had  glimpsed  the  acanthus  leaves 
more  than  once,  riding  airily  on  her  close-cropped  curls  as  she 
moved  from  stag  to  stag.  Thanks  to  the  size  of  the  floor  and  the 
jam  of  dancers,  I  had  managed  to  avoid  her.) 

So  far,  there  had  been  no  sign  of  Tony.  I  guessed  that  he  had 
gone  early  to  the  locker-room,  to  renew  his  contacts  with  the  cam- 
pus gods,  in  this  last  saturnalia  before  the  finals.  That,  too,  was 
routine,  when  a  man  came  stag  to  Prom. 

Winning  another  brief  love-duel  with  Spud  Calloway's  girl  be- 
hind the  Swedish  boxes,  I  told  myself  that  I  must  cut  in  on  Julia 
eventually,  just  as  I  must  drink  with  Tony — and  that  I  could  post- 
pone neither  contact.  The  conviction  deepened  when  I  danced 
Spud's  girl  out  of  Petters'  Alley,  just  as  Julia  danced  in.  Our  eyes 
met  as  her  partner  bent  to  kiss  her;  surrendering  her  lips,  she 
gave  me  a  laughing  wink  before  I  could  quite  whirl  out  of  view.  I 
knew  that  I  must  dance  with  her  or  die. 

iii. 

They  were  playing  a  waltz  when  I  claimed  her — and  she  glided 
into  my  arms  as  calmly  as  though  we  had  shared  every  dance. 

"It's  been  forever,  darling,"  she  whispered.  Her  breath,  I  noted, 
was  heavily  sweet  with  Kappa  Chi's  best  corn,  but  she  was  only 
a  little  drunk. 
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"Where's  Tony?" 

"In  the  locker-room,  I  imagine,"  said  Julia.  "Does  it  matter?" 

"Shouldn't  it  matter  a  little?"  (If  this  is  goodbye,  I  thought,  I've 
yet  to  make  my  point.) 

"He's  agreed  to  back  the  magazine,"  said  Julia.  "What's  more, 
he's  going  to  surprise  you  with  the  idea  tonight.  That's  what  mat- 
ters. 

"What  about  us?"  I  said.  "What  about  now?  Never  mind  a  brain- 
storm that  won't  come  true.  Don't  we  matter  at  all?" 

'We're  all  that  matters,  darling.  Why  else  would  I  stay  a  whole 
week  at  Sanibel  with  Tony  Cole?" 

"We'd  better  talk  outside,"  I  said.  "We  needn't  quarrel  on  the 
dancefloor." 

"We  aren't  quarreling,"  said  Julia.  "We're  just  understanding 
each  other — for  the  first  time."  She  was  looking  up  at  me  with 
her  familiar,  heartbroken  smile;  the  devotion  that  brimmed  her 
eyes  with  tears  was  entirely  real.  Once  again,  her  eyes  invited  me 
to  join  her  in  a  better,  more  innocent  world.  ...  I  remembered 
not  to  scowl  as  we  spun  past  the  Kappa  Chi  booth.  Several  class- 
mates leaned  out  to  applaud  our  progress:  Julia  could  always  waltz 
perfectly,  whether  we  were  fighting  or  making  love. 

"What  comes  next?"  I  asked.  "Give  me  your  ideas,  just  for  the 
record." 

"I've  made  sure  of  Tony,"  she  said.  "Believe  me,  darling,  he'll 
really  help  us  in  New  York." 

"D'you  think  I'd  go  to  New  York  with  you  now?" 

"You'll  go  to  New  York,  Dave — but  not  with  me.  Dad  won't 
let  me  budge.  Not  this  fall,  at  least." 

"Should  I  mind?" 

"You'd  better,"  said  Julia.  "I'm  flunking  science  and  French. 
That  means  another  semester  with  the  hens." 

I  knew  that  I  was  looking  down  at  her  wildly.  Already,  I  had 
lost  the  edge  of  my  rage,  the  urge  to  hurt  her,  regardless  of  the 
weapon.  It  was  impossible  to  be  really  cruel,  when  the  simple  act 
of  taking  her  in  my  arms  had  convinced  me  that  I  would  need  her 
forever. 
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"At  least  you're  consistent,"  I  said.  "You  can  hardly  belong  to  us 
both." 

"What  a  thing  to  say,  Dave.  As  though  I  could  belong  to  any- 
one." 

"You  said  you  were  all  mine.  I  have  it  in  writing." 

"I'm  yours  while  you  really  need  me,"  said  Julia.  "Until  those 
books  and  plays  come  true.  But  I'll  never  hurt  you  by  belonging." 

"Didn't  you  belong  to  Tony  at  Sanibel?" 

"It's  because  I  love  you  that  I  went  to  Sanibel.  I  went  to  make 
sure  of  your  future.  I'm  proud  that  I  thought  of  the  magazine — 
and  prouder  still  that  I  made  him  buy  the  idea." 

"Must  you  stay  a  week  with  a  man,  just  to  sell  him  an  idea?" 

Julia  startled  me  by  laughing  aloud.  "Don't  be  so  solemn,  Dave 
Story.  And  don't  pretend  you're  really  hurt,  except  in  your  pride. 
Pride  isn't  important,  so  long  as  we're  helping  each  other." 

"You  stayed  with  Tony  Cole,"  I  said.  "Can  you  deny  you  en- 
joyed it?" 

"Naturally  I  enjoyed  it.  Since  when  is  sex  that  important?  How 
else  can  a  girl  make  friends  in  a  hurry?  Tony  wasn't  really  on  our 
side  before.  He'll  work  for  us  now.  You  wait  and  see." 

"If  you  stay  with  him  again?" 

"I  won't  have  to  stay  with  him,  Dave.  He's  still  only  a  boy, 
and  twice  as  romantic  as  we'll  ever  be.  Since  he  is  a  boy,  he's  any- 
thing but  constant.  Once  he's  in  New  York,  he'll  find  someone 
new.  Besides,  he  couldn't  hurt  his  best  friend:  that's  a  risk  he 
won't  be  taking  again." 

"You've  got  me  there,"  I  said.  "At  least  he  wanted  to  keep  San- 
ibel a  secret." 

"Tell  me  truly,  darling,"  said  Julia,  "would  you  be  happier  to- 
night, if  I'd  kept  that  secret  too?" 

"Never  mind  the  rest,"  I  said.  "In  another  minute,  you'll  be 
asking  me  to  forgive  you." 

"That's  one  thing  I'll  never  ask,"  said  Julia.  "Can't  you  see  that 
we'll  never  really  hurt  each  other,  if  we  have  no  secrets?" 

I  cleared  my  throat  to  utter  the  words  that  would  sunder  us  for- 
ever. The  words  that  emerged  were  not  the  speech  I  had  planned. 
"It's  your  move,  Julia,"  I  said.  "What  comes  next?" 
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'Toil  asked  that  question  once/' 

"Tell  me  again,"  I  said.  "I've  a  short  memory." 

"Right  now,  I'll  settle  for  a  smile,"  said  Julia.  "We  can't  dance 
past  the  Kappa  Chi  booth,  with  that  line  between  your  eyebrows. 
What  will  your  brothers  think?" 

"I  have  no  brothers,"  I  said.  "All  I  had  is  you,  and  I've  lost 
you. 

"You'll  never  lose  me.  Not  if  you  see  me  as  I  really  am.  Dance 
me  past  the  booth — I'll  make  someone  cut  in.  It's  high  time  you 
found  Tony." 

"I'll  never  find  Tony  again." 

"Oh  yes  you  will  darling.  He'll  begin  wondering,  if  you  don't. 
Tell  him  that  his  news-magazine  is  the  greatest  inspiration  since 
radio.  You  can't  do  less." 

"I  thought  the  idea  was  yours." 

"It's  his  now.  Remember,  he  hasn't  seen  me  for  ages,  until  to- 
night." 

I  danced  her  past  the  Greek  banners,  until  we  reached  Kappa 
Chi;  I  watched  her  lift  an  eyebrow  at  Jigger  Graham,  and  surren- 
dered her  without  a  word,  as  he  slapped  my  shoulder.  Ten  seconds 
later,  I  had  pushed  into  the  smoky  half-dark  of  the  locker-room. 
Tony  was  standing  in  a  knot  of  fraternity  brothers,  with  his  voice 
raised  in  song.  Lifting  my  hand  in  greeting,  I  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  I  felt  no  emotion  whatever,  beyond  a  faint  pity  I 
could  not  quite  define. 

"Right  in  here,  Duke!  Hit  that  chorus,  men!" 

I  linked  arms  with  the  others,  and  accepted  a  Lily  cup  filled  to 
the  brim  with  bourbon — thank  God,  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  think  clearly.  My  voice  cracked  a  little,  as  we  launched  into  the 
chorus  of  "The  Bastard  King  of  England."  When  we  reached  the 
next  verse,  I  found  I  was  singing  as  lustily  as  the  others. 

iv. 

Once  I  had  accepted  Julia's  credo  (and  Tony's  play-acting,  as  he 
continued  to  give  a  brilliant  performance  as  my  friend),  I  saw 
there  was  no  recanting.  In  my  more  lucid  moments,  I  could  still 
rage  at  myself  for  that  acceptance:  in  a  dozen  letters  to  Julia,  I 
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denounced  her  with  all  the  rhetoric  at  my  disposal.  Need  I  add 
that  I  burned  these  philippics,  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  penned? 

For  the  most  part,  I  found  that  I  was  strangely  calm  as  sopho- 
more year  at  Florida  spun  toward  its  close;  I  could  even  be  thank- 
ful that  I  had  survived  a  tempest  too  strong  for  most  mortals.  With 
Julia  at  Tallahassee  again,  and  the  pressure  of  finals  like  a  steel 
band  on  the  brain,  I  could  half-forget  that  I  had  lost  my  girl  only 
to  rediscover  her,  on  a  somewhat  different  plane.  Litde  by  little, 
my  tragedy  of  rejection  and  acceptance  seemed  to  grow  less  signifi-. 
cant,  like  a  nightmare  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
At  such  times,  I  could  almost  believe  that  it  had  happened  to  an-, 
other,  infinitely  younger  man,  while  the  real  Dave  Story  was  busy 
elsewhere. 

Naturally,  there  were  intervals  when  I  saw  myself  all  too 
clearly,  when  it  seemed  monstrous  indeed  to  live  and  breathe  the 
same  air  as  Tony  Cole.  Yet  even  then,  I  could  insist  that  my  quar- 
rel had  been  with  Julia;  even  then,  I  found  myself  coaching  him 
for  exams  and  correcting  his  last  term  papers,  as  though  he  were 
the  Tony  Cole  I  remembered  from  Mandarine.  In  those  last  weeks 
of  limbo  before  the  finals,  it  was  easy  enough  to  accept  the  com- 
pulsions of  the  everyday.  To  grieve  (when  I  had  time)  because 
I  could  not  grieve.  .  .  . 

Tony  himself  (and  I  say  this  with  a  certain  bizarre  pride)  could 
hardly  have  noticed  a  change.  Now  that  his  mind  was  fixed  on  the 
idea  of  a  news-magazine,  and  the  mythology  that  surrounded  it, 
I  found  it  all  but  impossible  to  pin  his  dancing  fancy  to  books. 
Julias  letters  did  nothing  to  steady  him,  as  she  continued  to  send 
us  sheafs  of  marching-orders  (she  had  christened  the  magazine 
Tomorrow,  and  decided  that  we  should  establish  our  Paris  and 
New  York  offices  simultaneously).  As  the  prospective  publisher, 
Tony  had  already  accepted  a  summer  job  as  steward  on  a 
passenger-freighter  visiting  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  ports. 

Julia  urged  me  to  accompany  him  in  each  of  her  letters — and 
spoke  of  wasted  opportunity,  when  I  insisted  on  yet  another  sum- 
mer at  the  Seaspray.  Julia  herself  had  flunked  three  subjects  at  Tal- 
lahassee; this  meant  the  grind  of  summer-school,  as  well  as  an 
extra  semester  in  the  fall,  before  she  could  hope  to  journey  North 
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again.  I  hoped  that  she  would  find  some  way  to  reach  Jersey — but 
Horace  Peck  was  adamant  where  his  daughter's  grades  were  con- 
cerned. To  the  end,  I  took  a  perverse  satisfaction  in  my  refusal  to 
sign  on  with  Tony  Cole,  as  a  shipmate  on  his  argosy  abroad.  Once 
I  had  cleared  him  for  Columbia,  I  felt  I  had  earned  a  holiday  from 
his  demands — if  not  from  Julias. 


That  year,  English  III  was  our  only  serious  threat  among  the 
finals.  Covering  the  field  of  the  novel,  it  was  notorious  in  Florida 
folklore  as  a  graveyard  for  the  unwary.  Basing  each  examination 
on  his  students'  term  papers,  Horace  Peck  asked  separate  questions 
of  each  man,  and  seldom  failed  to  lay  bare  any  gaps  in  that  man's 
research.  I  had  warned  Tony  that  he  must  expect  a  grilling  on  any 
of  several  titans  he  had  praised  so  glibly  in  his  paper — and  the  full 
weight  of  Horace  Peck's  wrath,  if  he  stumbled.  Tony  had 
shrugged  off  the  warning,  and  departed  for  a  week-end  frolic  in 
Jacksonville. 

I  can  remember  that  exam  more  vividly  than  yesterday — a  morn- 
ing sodden  with  unf alien  rain,  and  colder  than  a  New  England 
spring.  I  can  see  the  brown  dado  in  the  classroom  where  we  sat 
for  our  test,  and  the  ferret-thin  nose  of  the  unhappy  junior  profes- 
sor who  proctored  us.  I  can  hear  Waite  Hopkins'  adenoidal 
snuffle  in  the  seat  ahead  of  mine  as  he  wrestled  with  the  blue- 
bound  form,  scrawled  in  his  copious  answers,  and  walked  out  of 
the  test  in  two  hours  flat,  the  first  of  Horace  Peck's  students  to 
defy  him  in  so  short  a  time. 

Tony's  seat  was  an  aisle  away  from  mine.  My  own  test  had  been 
a  simple  enough  chore;  had  I  wished,  I  could  have  left  on  Waite's 
heels,  and  shared  in  the  ripple  of  applause.  If  I  lingered  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  it  was  only  to  measure  the  plight  of  Tony  Cole — 
who  was  obviously  on  the  ropes,  and  breathing  hard. 

I  knew  he  would  follow  me  when  I  handed  in  my  paper. 
Classes  at  Florida  operated  on  the  honor  system;  we  had  no  su- 
pervision at  exam-time,  beyond  the  lone  professor  on  the  dais.  It 
was  quite  permissible  to  slip  out  for  a  cigarette  during  the  finals; 
it  was  routine  to  speak  with  other  classmates,  even  to  stroll  the 
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grass-plots  between  Language  and  Science  Hall,  while  one's  men- 
tal muscles  restored  themselves  in  the  open  air.  The  steps  were 
deep  in  undergraduates  that  morning;  no  one  so  much  as  raised 
an  eyebrow  when  Tony  continued  to  trail  me  to  the  lawn.  Even 
before  we  were  out  of  earshot,  I  could  see  his  lips  were  shaping  a 
question  he  dared  not  ask  above  a  whisper. 

"Torn  ]ones,  Duke.  Give  it  to  me  fast." 

"I  told  you  to  read  Tom  ]ones  a  month  ago.  Couldn't  you  even 
manage  a  synopsis?" 

"It's  my  whole  exam.  Will  you  give?" 

I  dared  not  meet  his  glance;  I  was  even  afraid  to  pause,  there  at 
the  corner  of  Language  Hall.  Eyes  were  upon  us  still — and  we 
were  both  members  of  the  Student  Council,  pledged  to  enforce 
the  honor  system  to  the  last  decimal. 

"I've  warned  you  often  enough,"  I  said.  "Go  back  there  and 
flunk." 

"You  won't  let  me  flunk,  Duke,"  he  said.  "You'd  sooner  fail 
yourself." 

He  had  me  there,  of  course.  My  mind  had  long  since  tumbled 
into  utter  blankness,  as  I  tried  to  picture  myself  in  New  York  next 
fall  without  Julia.  Now,  in  a  flash  of  dreadful  clarity,  I  realized  that 
New  York  without  Tony  was  just  as  impossible.  We  had  mailed 
our  last  registration  blanks  to  Columbia  weeks  ago,  along  with 
our  admission  fees.  If  Tony  failed  today,  I  would  fail  too — and 
far  more  deeply. 

"What's  he  want?"  I  asked.  "Plot  or  style?" 

"Plot — and  a  character-sketch  of  Squire  Western.  You  know 
the  sort  of  crap  he'll  buy,  Duke." 

Oddly  enough,  I  had  expected  that  same  question  on  my  own 
exam;  only  that  morning,  I'd  gone  through  the  Oxford  Companion 
to  reassemble  Fielding's  slightly  improbable  story  line.  As  for 
Western,  the  Squire's  image  would  linger  in  my  mind  as  long  as 
Horace  Peck's  voice  (so  dusty-dry,  yet  vibrant  with  a  special  pas- 
sion) as  he  sketched  that  immortal  troglodyte  in  words  even  the 
least  attentive  of  sophomores  could  treasure.  .  .  .  Tony,  unfortu- 
nately, had  cut  the  lecture  on  Fielding,  though  he  had  spoken  of 
him  eloquently  enough  in  his  term  paper. 
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"One  hour  with  a  book  would  have  saved  you,"  I  said.  "Or  ten 
minutes  at  cram-session.  Why  in  hell  should  I  give  out  now?" 

"What's  more  important?  A  few  rules — or  being  managing  edi- 
tor of  Tomorrow." 

"Who  gives  a  damn  about  Tomorrow?" 

"Julia  does,"  he  said.  "We  can't  let  Julia  down." 

I  yielded  then,  as  he'd  known  I  would.  Three  times  we  paced 
the  walk  that  skirted  the  north  face  of  Language  Hall,  while  I  fed 
him  the  facts.  With  each  word,  I  could  feel  him  expand  a  little. 

"Thanks,  Duke.  I  won't  forget  this." 

"I  won't  give  you  a  chance  to  forget." 

Eyes  were  upon  us,  but  I  felt  we  had  carried  off  a  dangerous 
moment.  I  was  sure  enough,  in  fact,  to  linger  on  the  steps  while 
Tony  returned  to  complete  his  exam.  For  the  next  hour,  I  watched 
other  victims  of  Horace  Peck's  bone-crusher  stagger  from  the 
classroom:  if  anyone  had  questioned  that  stroll  with  Tony,  the 
suspicion  was  never  voiced. 

When  he  emerged  at  last,  I  had  recovered  my  aplomb,  though 
the  taste  of  betrayal  was  like  wormwood  on  my  tongue.  (Youth  is 
a  time  of  stern  idealism,  let  the  cynics  murmur  what  they  will.) 
Spud  Calloway  and  Tony  had  come  out  side  by  side.  One  look 
at  Spud's  white  face  told  me  that  he  was  earmarked  a  repeater. 
Tony  was  radiant  as  the  sun  that  had  just  burned  through  the 
cloud-scud.  That  eternal  grin  was  all  the  answer  I  needed;  my 
hatred  had  never  gone  deeper  than  today.  Surrounded  as  he  was 
by  well-wishers  (as  he  bellowed  his  victory  to  the  sky)  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  slip  away. 

I  knew  he  must  leave  the  campus  that  afternoon,  since  he  was 
reporting  immediately  to  the  dock  in  New  York  where  his  passen- 
ger-freighter was  berthed.  I  stayed  clear  of  Mrs.  Wicks'  until  I  was 
sure  he  had  departed,  sitting  through  two  showings  of  the  picture 
at  the  Lyric,  and  remembering  no  single  detail  of  what  I  saw.  Once 
again,  I  faced  the  court-house  square  of  Gainesville  in  the  deepen- 
ing dusk.  My  college  year  was  truly  behind  me  now,  and  the  end 
could  hardly  have  been  more  unnerving. 

And  yet,  the  fact  that  Tony  was  now  en  route  for  New  York 
(and  a  job  that  would  put  at  least  one  ocean  between  us  until 
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September)  gave  me  a  sudden  wild  sense  of  release.  At  least  I  had 
fulfilled  my  part  of  our  bargain  with  interest;  come  what  may,  I 
told  myself  grimly,  he  can  ask  for  nothing  more.  ...  I  could 
even  insist,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  my  conscience,  that  I  could 
hardly  have  acted  otherwise.  The  idealism  of  youth  may  seem 
bizarre  to  mature  eyes.  The  sophistries  that  youth  uses  to  cover 
its  sins  are  stranger  still. 
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Hoping  for  a  last  glimpse  of  Julia  before  I  went  to  my  own 
summer  job,  I  had  decided  to  linger  another  day  on  University 
Avenue.  When  I  wakened  next  morning,  I  learned  that  Dr.  Peck 
had  already  phoned  to  request  my  presence  in  his  office.  The  sum- 
mons was  expected:  I  was  to  pick  up  the  manuscript  of  Prome- 
nade before  quitting  the  campus,  and  he  had  promised  me  a  report 
the  moment  the  pressure  of  finals  lessened.  I  even  dared  to  hum 
a  little,  as  I  ascended  the  stairs  in  Language  Hall,  and  approached 
his  eyrie.  Promenade  was  all  mine — and  I  was  convinced  it  was 
perfect.  Was  it  too  unreasonable  to  hope  that  my  sternest  critic 
would  share  that  conviction? 

Across  the  hall,  two  hundred  rats  were  sweating  out  their  Eng- 
lish final.  For  a  tranquil  moment  (now  that  my  own  ordeal  was 
behind  me)  I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  classroom,  surveying  the 
bent  heads  of  these  yearlings  with  a  blend  of  amusement  and 
pity.  Dr.  Peck  was  proctoring  his  own  test  today:  he  recognized 
my  presence  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  toward  the  office.  I  walked 
into  the  cubicle  on  tiptoe — careful,  as  always,  not  to  disturb  the 
invisible  patina  of  dust. 

Like  his  study  on  Faculty  Row,  Dr.  Peck's  sanctum  was 
on  the  austere  side.  The  books  in  the  sectional  cases  seemed  long 
resigned  to  neglect.  The  engraving  of  the  Roman  Forum  that 
hung  above  them  was  slightly  askew  and  deeply  jaundiced:  over- 
head, a  wasp's  nest  buzzed  with  a  rehearsal  of  summer-school 
music.  I  looked  tentatively  for  my  play,  though  I  did  not  venture 
to  touch  the  blizzard  of  papers  on  the  desk-top.  I  had  just  settled 
into  one  of  the  ramrod-stiff  chairs  when  Julia's  father  stalked  in 
from  the  classroom,  with  a  folded  letter  in  his  hand. 
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"Read  this,  will  you,  Story?  Then  tell  me  if  I  should  send  it. 
I'll  be  back  in  ten  minutes." 

Something  in  his  tone  should  have  warned  me,  but  my 
thoughts  were  far  afield  today.  Had  the  letter  been  a  Student 
Council  broadside,  I  could  not  have  glanced  at  it  more  casually. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  first 
words  poured  ice- water  down  my  spine. 

It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  a  serious  breach  of  the  Honor  Code, 
during  yesterday's  final  in  English  III.  The  transgressors  are  David 
Story  and  Anthony  Cole,  two  sophomores  about  to  transfer  to  Columbia. 

Ancients  like  myself,  I  am  well  aware,  are  supposed  to  be  dozing  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity.  But  I  was  wide-awake  yesterday  when  Cole 
and  Story  conferred  beneath  the  windows  of  my  office.  Cole,  I  gathered, 
was  totally  unable  to  handle  his  examination  paper — a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  plot  of  Fielding's  Tom  ]ones,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of 
Squire  Western. 

After  a  little  persuasion  on  Cole's  part,  Story  was  prevailed  upon  to 
supply  the  missing  information.  The  fact  that  he  told  the  plot  of  the 
novel  well — and  gave  an  excellent  appraisal  of  Western — seems  rather 
beside  the  point. 

Dr.  Carr  has  already  marked  Cole's  paper  with  an  85.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  we  cannot  let  this  grade  stand.  Just  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
order  the  expulsion  of  both  Cole  and  Story,  and  the  cancellation  of 
their  entire  sophomore  record. 

From  a  great  distance,  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  classroom  bell, 
a  remorseless  tocsin  that  signaled  the  end  of  the  exam.  I  got  to 
my  feet  as  the  full  import  of  that  letter  struck  home,  letting  fear 
sweep  over  me  in  a  vast  wave.  Only  it  was  the  draft  from  the 
office  door,  bringing  Horace  Peck  into  the  room  again,  along  with 
the  eternal  tang  of  chalk  dust. 

"Well,  Dave?"  (He  had  never  used  my  Christian  name  before: 
it  did  nothing  to  lessen  my  certainty  of  doom.) 

"I've  no  excuse,  sir."  Perversely  proud  that  my  voice  could 
be  so  steady,  I  made  myself  look  straight  into  his  nearsighted  eyes. 
"I  did  have  a  reason.  It  may  not  make  sense,  from  where  you're 
sitting." 

"Tell  me  anyhow,"  he  said — and  settled  in  his  swivel  chair. 
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I  stared  hard  at  the  engraving  of  the  Forum  before  I  dared  to 
speak  again.  "I've  worked  hard  with  Tony  Cole,"  I  said  at  last. 
"As  you  know,  I  had  a  special  end  in  view — my  own  advance- 
ment." 

"So  you  felt  you  must  salvage  him,  by  whatever  means." 

"I'd  warned  him,  but  he  wouldn't  prepare  properly  for  this 
test."  Again,  I  was  amazed  at  my  steadiness  in  the  face  of  doom. 
"There  was  no  other  way  to  save  the  credit.  He  needed  that  Eng- 
lish unit  for  Columbia.  I  needed  him  in  New  York  for — what  came 
after." 

"Are  you  suggesting  we  establish  one  set  of  rules  for  your  class- 
mates, another  for  a  genius  like  yourself?" 

"Have  I  called  myself  a  genius,  Doctor?" 

"Admit  you're  behaving  like  one,  when  you  invent  your  own 
code  of  ethics." 

"I  was  saving  my  life  by  saving  his,"  I  said.  "Isn't  the  law  of 
self-preservation  stronger  than  most  codes?" 

"Your  frankness  is  refreshing,"  said  Horace  Peck.  "So  far,  it's 
failed  to  disarm  me.  Do  you  still  consider  Cole  worth  salvage?" 

"Tony  Cole  has  facility  and  charm,"  I  said.  "He  has  a  way  with 
words;  he  should  make  a  first-rate  journalist.  What  happened  yes- 
terday may  teach  him  a  lesson." 

"Cole  was  bom  with  all  he'll  ever  know,"  said  Horace  Peck. 
"In  my  judgment,  he's  incapable  of  learning  by  experience." 

"You  said  he  belonged  in  New  York.  Admit  I  did  my  best  to 
land  him  there." 

"You're  misquoting  me,"  he  said.  "I  told  you  that  Cole  and 
New  York  were  destined  to  collide — not  that  he  belongs.  If  I  said 
you  both  have  a  flair  for  writing,  would  it  mean  you'll  set  the 
Hudson  afire?" 

I  waited,  without  risking  another  challenge.  The  letter  lay  on 
the  desk  between  us,  fluttering  in  the  draft  like  a  torpid  kite.  I 
conquered  an  insane  impulse  to  snatch  it  and  flee  from  the  room : . 
numb  though  it  was,  my  brain  was  clear  enough  to  measure  the 
threat  we  were  facing.  Expulsion  was  certain,  if  that  letter  reached 
the  President's  desk.  With  no  effort  whatever,  I  could  picture  my- 
self on  Uncle  Bibb's  dock,  chopping  bait  into  eternity. 
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"Do  you  still  mean  to  be  a  writer,  Dave?" 

"If  you  don't  mind,  sir,"  I  said.  "And  I  still  mean  to  reach  New 
York." 

"Tell  me  this.  Who  said  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing?" 

"Pope,  Doctor.  The  Essay  on  Criticism." 

"True — you  always  had  a  retentive  memory.  What  does  it 
mean?" 

"That  only  fools  nibble  at  knowledge,"  I  said. 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  a  little  art  can  be  dangerous 
too?" 

He  had  tossed  the  playscript  with  the  words,  so  accurately  that 
it  sailed  across  the  desk  and  landed  squarely  in  my  lap.  I  weighed 
it  in  my  hands  for  a  moment,  and  cursed  the  tears  that  had  almost 
escaped  my  eyelids. 

"Sorry  to  wound  you  twice  in  one  morning,"  he  said.  "It  hap- 
pens to  be  my  trade." 

I  lifted  my  chin  from  my  collarbone,  and  looked  at  him  squarely. 
"Don't  apologize,"  I  said.  "I  deserved  this  one  too." 

"Now  tell  me  the  real  reason  you  saved  Cole." 

It  was  a  fair  question,  and  I  sat  with  my  rejected  comedy  on 
my  knee  while  I  pondered  my  answer.  It  shocked  me  a  little  to 
admit  that  I  had  never  before  faced  up  to  my  true  motive. 

"Most  of  us  need  models  at  twenty,"  I  said. 

"So  you  chose  him." 

"On  the  playground  at  Mandarine  High,"  I  said.  "I'm  still  not 
sure  how  it  happened — but  even  then,  he  looked  the  part  he  was 
playing;  he  enjoyed  things,  in  a  way  I  never  could.  I  hoped  to 
learn  the  trick.  Naturally,  when  he  decided  on  New  York,  I  felt 
that  I  should  follow." 

"Even  if  it  meant  giving  up  your  honor?" 

"We're  both  on  the  block,"  I  said.  "Guillotine  us  if  you  must: 
,  I  can't  complain.  Just  don't  prolong  it." 

"Are  you  calling  me  a  sadist,  Dave?" 

"I  will  in  a  moment,"  I  said. 

"You  still  feel  that  Cole  should  pass  English  III?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  do,"  I  said.  "Strictly  for  my  own  sake,  of  course." 
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I  watched  him  pick  up  his  letter,  crease  it  into  the  paper  cari- 
cature of  an  airplane,  and  sail  it  across  the  desk.  I  let  it  circle  my 
head  in  the  lazy  breeze  before  I  snatched  it  in  midair,  just  as  it 
was  drifting  toward  the  open  window. 

"Put  it  in  your  memory  book,"  he  said.  "It  may  teach  you  a  les- 
son after  all — even  if  the  lesson  is  lost  on  Cole." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  said.  "May  I  ask  you  why?" 

"You  know  why." 

"Julia  would  be  furious  if  you  hadn't  forgiven  us,"  I  said. 

"So  she  would,"  said  Horace  Peck.  "It  does  seem  a  shame,  de- 
priving her  of  her  heart's  desire.  And  you  needn't  blush  when  I 
say  that.  I'm  referring  to  your  ultimate  success,  not  to  you." 

"I'm  aware  of  that,"  I  said. 

"It  doesn't  offend  you,  when  I  say  that  you're  her  current  proj- 
ect? D'you  know  what  that  word  means  to  Julia?" 

"I  think  so,  Doctor."  Oddly  enough,  I  felt  that  I  should  match 
his  surrender  with  formality  of  a  sort.  I  was  still  too  weak  with 
relief  to  know  what  I  was  saying. 

Horace  Peck  pushed  a  mountain  of  papers  aside,  so  he  could 
study  me  directly.  For  the  first  time,  I  felt  that  we  were  talking  as 
equals.  "Julia  must  always  have  a  project,"  he  said.  "And  a  char- 
acter. Shall  I  name  the  one  she's  living  now?" 

I  managed  a  smile  of  sorts,  as  I  recalled  the  dark,  gold-stamped 
novel  Julia  had  given  me  at  the  Seaspray.  Her  father's  dry  ques- 
tion had  placed  The  Sun  Also  Rises  in  its  proper  perspective  at 
last. 

"The  femme  fatale,"  said  Horace  Peck.  "Does  her  language  mat- 
ter, or  her  century?  I'll  admit  that  I'm  finding  this  one  hard  to 
accept:  I  do  hope  my  daughter  doesn't  turn  into  an  alcoholic. 
Fortunately  the  Pecks  have  always  possessed  hard  heads." 

"Books  may  influence  her,"  I  said.  "I'll  grant  you  that — to  a 
point.  Julia  is  still  Julia." 

"Of  course  she  is.  But  these  characters  are  more  real  to  her  than 
reality.  A  few  years  ago,  when  she  was  hardly  out  of  pigtails,  she 
was  being  that  girl  in  Main  Street.  Candles  at  dusk,  and  Yeats 
with  lemonade — "  Horace  Peck  ruffled  his  warlock,  and  settled 
back  with  a  sigh.  "That  year,  we  had  an  assistant  professor  from 
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New  York  in  my  department.  A  fellow  named  Archie  Wingate, 
who  read  Yeats  beautifully — and  could  talk  about  Greenwich 
Village  as  though  he'd  invented  it.  All  that  year,  I  was  afraid  they'd 
elope — but  she  forgot  him,  the  day  she  cut  her  hair.  Now,  it 
seems,  you've  taken  Archie's  place." 

"I  mean  to  marry  Julia  someday,"  I  said.  "I've  told  you  that." 

"I'm  sure  you  mean  it,  Dave.  You're  a  nice  boy,  despite  your 
present  habits." 

"There's  another  thing  you  must  believe,"  I  said.  "I'm  not  a 
current  project:  I'm  permanent.  And  I  mean  to  make  her  happy, 
on  her  terms.  Will  you  give  me  time  to  prove  it?" 

"All  the  time  you  need,"  he  said.  "Happiness  always  takes  time. 
Especially  if  you're  aiming  for  something  you  can't  quite  have." 

"Would  you  say  that's  a  fault  of  Julia's?" 

"It's  a  fault  of  youth,"  he  said.  "You'll  outgrow  it.  I  can't  say 
the  same  for  my  daughter.  Her  reach  will  always  exceed  her 
grasp." 

"Browning,  sir,"  I  said.  "Andrea  del  Sarto.  And  I  intend  to 
prove  you're  wrong." 

"Do  that  thing,"  he  said.  "Find  out  what  she's  after,  if  you 
can.  God  knows  I  could  do  no  more  than  guess.  In  all  events,  the 
road  points  to  New  York." 

"So  it  does,  sir." 

"Perhaps  it's  only  the  Pulitzer  prize  she  wants,"  he  said.  "Or 
an  opening  on  Broadway." 

"Will  you  come  to  mine?" 

"For  thirty  years,"  he  said,  "I've  waited  for  my  classes  to  produce 
a  writer.  Of  course  I'll  come."  He  put  out  a  hand  to  touch  mine, 
thought  better  of  the  impulse,  and  punched  my  chest  instead, 
with  a  bony  forefinger. 

I  picked  up  the  manuscript  of  my  play.  "You  don't  consider 
Promenade  a  beginning?" 

"Apparently  you  enjoyed  writing  it,"  he  said.  "That  in  itself  is 
a  beginning." 

"Is  it  that  bad,  really?" 

"It  isn't  bad  at  all.  Here  and  there,  it's  alarmingly  good.  It  has 
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the  dew  of  youth  upon  it,  and  the  passion  of  youth.  I'm  giving  you 
a  straight  A." 

"Thank  you  for  that  too,  sir,"  I  said,  as  humbly  as  I  could.  Ac- 
tually, I  didn't  feel  in  the  least  humble. 

The  finger  still  poked  at  my  chest,  with  hard  insistence.  "Must 
I  add  that  sophomore  grades  have  little  to  do  with  a  man's  future? 
Give  yourself  six  months;  you'll  see  that  your  play  is  half-Ibsen, 
half-Chekhov,  and  that  the  parcel's  tied  together  with  piano  wire. 
If  you  want  a  practical  suggestion,  lock  it  in  your  desk  and  be- 
come a  newspaperman.  At  the  worst,  it  will  only  kill  you  by 
inches." 

"You  said  that  newspaper  work  was  an  oubliette." 

"Prove  I'm  wrong:  nothing  would  please  me  more."  He  had 
turned  to  those  dust-laden  bookshelves  and  dropped  his  spectacles 
to  his  nose  again.  Apparently,  I  was  not  quite  dismissed.  "They 
say  that  all  reporters  have  first  acts  in  the  bottom  drawer — so 
you're  off  to  a  flying  start." 

"After  all,  I'm  only  twenty,"  I  said.  "Give  me  time." 

"I've  already  given  you  that.  Tell  me,  Dave.  Has  Cole  written 
a  first  act  yet — or  a  first  chapter?" 

"Writing  doesn't  interest  Tony  Cole,"  I  said.  "He's  too  busy 
living." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  he  said.  "And  above  all,  don't  call  it  living." 
He  took  a  book  from  the  shelf — a  cheap  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  bound  in  limp  imitation  leather  and  hoary  with  mildew. 
Rubbing  the  worst  of  the  mold  from  the  binding,  he  thrust  the 
volume  into  my  hands. 

"A  parting  gift,  Story,"  he  said — and  his  schoolroom  manner 
had  enveloped  him  again  like  armor.  "When  you  have  a  moment, 
read  Sonnet  Ninety-four.  It  should  make  my  point." 

vii. 

Outside,  where  a  hot  spring  wind  scoured  the  pines  that  ringed 
the  campus,  I  sat  on  the  steps  of  Language  Hall  and  stared  at  the 
tree  where  I  had  shattered  my  demijohn  (there  was  still  broken 
glass  in  the  thick  bed  of  needles,  where  the  groundkeeper's  rake 
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had  missed  a  clean  sweep).  The  freshman  final  in  English  had 
been  the  last  exam  of  the  year.  Now  that  it  was  over,  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  at  Florida,  save  for  a  tick-ridden  cow  that  had  wan- 
dered in  from  nowhere,  and  now  stood  in  mournful  contemplation 
of  the  College  of  Law,  like  a  summer  student  arrived  too  soon.  I 
opened  the  Sonnets.  After  years  on  the  study  shelf,  the  book  was 
badly  foxed:  the  leaves  seemed  ready  to  crumble  under  my  fingers 
before  I  could  find  the  place. 

Horace  Peck  had  underlined  the  first  eight  lines  of  Sonnet 
Ninety-Four. 

They  that  have  pow'r  to  hurt  and  will  do  none 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow — 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence.  .  .  . 

"Damn  you,  Doctor,"  I  cried  aloud.  "Why  can't  you  say  what 
you  mean?" 

Like  the  curses  I  had  leveled  at  Julia  from  these  same  steps, 
my  anger  was  muted — but  I  felt  it  would  do  as  a  valedictory.  For 
the  last  time,  I  walked  out  of  my  campus  without  looking  back. 

The  cow  had  abandoned  the  portals  of  the  law,  and  now  stood 
under  the  tin  archway  of  the  main  gate,  where  she  stared  (with 
the  same  gloomy  concentration)  at  University  Avenue,  naked  and 
desolate  in  the  May  sunlight.  I  was  forced  to  detour  slightly  to 
reach  the  sidewalk  before  Fraternity  Row;  the  act  restored  my  good 
humor  instantly.  At  least  I  was  leaving  Horace  Peck's  domain  on 
a  note  of  comedy. 
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THAT  SUMMER  at  the  Seaspray,  which  I  had  feared  would 
prove  an  abyss  of  boredom  without  Julia,  turned  out  to  be  sur- 
prisingly gay.  Laura  Heath,  the  dietician  whose  well-endowed 
figure  was  the  best  advertisement  of  her  skill,  was  my  willing  part- 
ner at  each  beach  picnic:  on  Fridays  (her  day  off  as  well  as  mine) 
we  drank  needled  beer  in  roadhouses  on  the  White  Horse  Pike, 
and  spoke  at  length  of  the  play  I  was  about  to  revise  for  a  possible 
production,  of  the  intern  at  Johns  Hopkins  whom  Laura  would 
almost  certainly  be  marrying  in  a  year  or  two.  Invariably,  we 
forgot  both  play  and  fiance,  blissfully  enough,  on  the  long  drive 
back  to  the  hotel. 

When  Laura  returned  to  her  family  in  Baltimore,  Mrs.  San- 
ford  Fraser  had  proved  a  more  than  adequate  solace;  Mrs.  Fraser 
(who  occupied  Suite  C,  and  asked  me  to  call  her  Peg  after  our 
first  sub  rosa  date)  had  had  no  visible  husband,  a  buttercup-yel- 
low Buick  roadster  and  a  taste  for  martinis  and  French  poetry,  in 
that  order.  .  .  .  There  had  been  no  overtone  of  disloyalty  to  Julia 
in  these  impromptu  encounters.  After  a  Friday  with  Laura,  I 
could  settle  in  the  cashier  s  cage  and  write  her  a  long  (and  only 
slightly  censored)  letter  without  a  qualm;  I  could  compose  a  poem 
in  her  honor,  ten  minutes  after  a  midnight  spin  with  Peg  Fraser. 
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At  times,  I  could  even  insist  that  such  diversions  made  her  absence 
bearable;  I  could  hardly  pretend  to  be  wounding  her  in  absentia, 
when  she  would  never  feel  the  blow. 

In  theory,  I  was  working  hard  to  advance  my  career.  I  had 
promised  Julia  that  I  would  completely  redo  the  play  Horace  Peck 
had  rejected  with  such  finality.  I  had  intended  to  make  a  start  on 
another  novel — a  merciless  (and  utterly  realistic)  presentation  of 
life  in  a  small-town  South,  a  novel  that  would  pinpoint  a  disease 
now  known  as  dry-rot  in  Dixie.  That  summer,  neither  of  these 
works  had  gone  beyond  note-taking.  Those  fugitive  verses  (writ- 
ten at  whiteheat  in  the  cashier's  cage,  and  inscribed  as  postscripts 
in  my  letters)  were  my  only  finished  output. 

Julia  would  complain  that  I  came  to  her  with  empty  hands — 
and  this  discovery  would  hurt  her,  far  more  than  my  dates  with 
Laura  and  Peg.  But  I  made  no  real  effort  to  approach  my  type- 
writer as  the  weeks  flowed  past.  This,  after  all,  was  a  time  of  heal- 
ing, when  the  wounds  I  had  brought  from  Florida  changed  to 
scar-tissue.  I  would  live  to  suffer  again,  I  told  myself.  While  this 
tranquil  season  lasted,  there  was  no  need  to  call  myself  a  genius, 
even  in  dreams. 

ii. 

Julia's  letters  spoke,  not  too  humorously,  of  the  doldrums  in 
which  she  had  stranded.  Summer-school  in  Florida  was  barely 
endurable,  now  that  spring  session  at  Columbia  was  the  earliest 
date  she  could  hope  to  reach  New  York.  (We  would  have  no 
chance  for  a  reunion,  since  I  was  to  go  straight  from  the  Seaspray 
to  my  first  class.)  I  wrote  that  I  missed  her,  and  meant  every  word. 
Yet  I  knew  that  our  separation  had  been  essential  to  my  slow  re- 
covery from  the  body-blow  of  Prom  Night. 

By  Labor  Day,  the  healing  seemed  complete:  I  could  open 
Tony's  latest  letter  (written  on  a  cafe  table  in  Villefranche)  with 
no  inward  shrinking.  .  .  .  Tony  wrote  that  his  summer  had  been 
a  complete  success.  The  demands  of  his  cruise-ship  had  given 
him  no  time  to  visit  Paris — but  he  was  fluent  in  French,  though 
his  grammar  left  something  to  be  desired.  He  had  made  love  in 
English  at  Southampton,  in  pidgin  Spanish  at  Barcelona,  in  sign- 
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language  at  Gibraltar.  At  Monte  Carlo,  he  had  been  offered  a 
place  in  the  retinue  of  a  contessa;  he  had  been  tattooed  in  Mar- 
seille and  smoked  khif  in  the  Casbah  of  Algiers.  (In  parentheses, 
as  it  were,  he  wrote  that  he  was  planning  busily  for  Tomorrow, 
from  our  central  copy-desk  in  New  York  to  the  personnel  of  our 
foreign  office.)  I  read  these  letters  with  a  slight,  not-too-tolerant- 
smile — and  found,  to  my  delight,  that  I  envied  him  not  at  all. 

We  had  arranged  to  take  rooms  in  Furnald  Hall,  the  Columbia 
dormitory  that  adjoined  the  School  of  Journalism.  Tony's  ship 
would  dock  in  Brooklyn  before  I  could  leave  the  Seaspray:  I 
would  arrive  on  the  Columbia  campus  the  day  before  our  basic 
tests  in  typing  and  translation — an  all-morning  workout  that 
marked  the  official  opening  of  the  Pulitzer  School  in  those  days. 
...  I  had  made  no  attempt  to  arrange  a  rendezvous  with  Tony 
Cole;  from  the  start,  I  had  planned  to  reach  the  hill  of  Morning- 
side  alone. 


in. 


At  Penn  Station,  I  was  proud  of  my  ability  to  search  out  an 
uptown  express  unaided;  climbing  the  steps  of  the  University  sub- 
way and  crossing  Broadway  with  a  changing  traffic  light,  I  could 
not  quite  believe  my  eyes. 

It  was  more  than  bigness  that  appalled  me:  the  Columbia 
campus,  shouldering  in  endless  rectangles  against  the  sooty  New 
York  sky,  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  reasonably  clean  factory 
site.  The  impression  grew  even  stronger  after  I  entered  the  tide 
of  subway  collegians  pouring  from  the  School  of  Business  (a 
flood  that  threatened,  for  a  moment,  to  shipwreck  me  among  the 
turnstiles  I  had  just  quitted).  Even  when  I  could  penetrate  116th 
Street  and  found  myself  staring  up  at  the  library — like  a  gray 
archangel  on  its  throne — the  first  image  persisted.  The  tennis 
courts  on  South  Field,  like  the  baby-blue  banner  of  Kings  Crown 
on  the  libarary  flagstaff,  seemed  no  more  than  afterthoughts  in 
that  desolation  of  concrete  and  green  copper  rooftops. 

The  tide,  I  saw,  had  receded — save  for  a  few  scurrying  late- 
comers, whom  I  could  not  identify  by  age,  race,  or  creed.  For- 
tunately, I  had  studied  a  map  of  the  campus:  it  was  a  simple  mat- 
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ter  to  bear  south,  around  the  flanks  of  Journalism  to  the  austere 
portico  of  my  dormitory. 

Nothing  in  the  lobby  of  Furnald  Hall  suggested  the  cloister: 
thanks  to  its  chocolate-dark  paneling,  its  fat  leather  armchairs  and 
its  file  of  mailboxes,  it  could  have  passed  for  an  efficient,  slightly 
dogeared  hotel.  The  brisk  clerk  who  handed  me  a  room-key,  and 
the  elevator  that  bore  me  reluctantly  to  the  seventh  floor,  com- 
pleted the  picture.  Once  the  door  had  closed  firmly  behind  me,  I 
dared  to  breathe  deep  again.  New  York  and  the  Columbia  campus 
were  twin  weights  at  the  moment:  the  combined  pressures  had 
all  but  stifled  me. 

My  room  was  immaculate,  institutional:  in  its  way,  it  was 
vaguely  soothing.  I  rang  my  knuckles  on  the  mission  desk,  the 
steel  frame  of  the  army  cot,  the  slightly  warped  armoire.  I  opened 
the  window  to  let  out  the  mustiness,  and  found  that  it  com- 
manded a  dizzying  view  of  Broadway,  with  its  endless  geometry 
of  subway  gratings,  traffic  lights,  old  men  dozing  on  benches 
between  the  two-way  flow  of  trolleys,  trucks,  and  cabs.  Apartments 
hemmed  the  horizon  to  north  and  south:  the  glutinous-gray  mas- 
sifs seemed  to  merge  with  one  another,  like  demonstrations  in 
geometry  designed  by  an  idiot's  hand.  .  .  .  From  a  source  I  could 
not  define  came  a  muted,  metallic  beat.  I  wondered  if  it  was  the 
pulse  of  metropolis,  or  the  rebellion  in  my  own  bloodstream. 

There  were  chores  to  fill  the  hours  ahead  (I  clung  to  them 
desperately,  as  I  pulled  back  from  that  spell  of  vertigo).  A  visit 
to  the  Registrar  in  University  Hall,  to  make  my  arrival  official;  a 
duty-call  at  the  Director's  office,  to  pin  down  a  desk  and  a  type- 
writer for  tomorrow's  tests.  The  pressure  cleared,  once  I  remem- 
bered my  toeholds  here — enough  to  permit  my  eyes  to  focus  on 
the  note,  pasted  on  the  mirror  above  the  wash-basin.  Tony  Cole's 
scrawl  was  exuberant  as  ever:  it  warmed  me,  while  I  deciphered 
his  message: 

Downtown  for  a  look  at  the  Record,  with  two  future  classmates.  If  you 
get  in  before  six,  join  us  at  Daly's 

The  message  could  not  have  been  more  obscure,  had  it  sug- 
gested a  meeting  on  Mars.  I  glanced  at  my  watch,  and  saw  it  was 
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almost  five.  Too  late,  surely,  for  a  campus  call,  even  had  I  been 
in  the  mood  for  registrars.  .  .  .  Roaring  south  again  on  a  Broad- 
way express,  I  could  hardly  pretend  that  my  fears  had  been  left 
behind — but  I  no  longer  felt  alone.  Today,  even  a  friend  who 
had  betrayed  me  was  better  than  none. 

In  Times  Square,  a  traffic  policeman  (snarling  at  an  errant 
taxi)  broke  his  tirade  to  direct  me.  My  objective  was  only  a  short 
distance  east  of  that  sunburst  of  honky-tonk  and  theater  marquee. 
The  Record,  a  colossus  in  the  dusk,  its  mail  trucks  already  clus- 
tered at  its  flanks,  seemed  oddly  quiet.  Save  for  a  mysterious, 
bluish  gleam  from  the  composing-room,  it  looked  tenantless  as 
any  office  warren.  Later,  I  would  learn  that  I  had  arrived  at  a 
moment  of  ebb-tide,  between  the  day  and  the  night  shifts.  To- 
night, I  was  still  enjoying  the  quiet  of  the  onyx  lobby  (which  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  the  portal  of  a  mausoleum)  when  an 
elevator  door  clanged  open. 

Riding  up  in  an  empty  car,  I  could  not  quite  believe  that  I  was 
in  my  chosen  workshop.  The  sense  of  trespass  persisted  when  I 
entered  a  glass- walled  visitors'  booth  just  outside  the  city  room, 
and  stared  warily  at  the  desert  of  desk-tops  beyond. 

"Is  Jason  Cole  here?" 

Jason  Cole,  I  had  providentially  recalled,  was  the  name  of 
Tony's  uncle,  the  myth  I  had  yet  to  glimpse  in  the  flesh.  I  had 
uttered  his  name  without  thinking — and  had  no  notion  of  what 
I  meant  to  ask  him,  beyond  his  nephew's  whereabouts. 

"Jason's  off  tonight,"  said  the  receptionist,  an  incredibly  aged 
youth  in  an  eyeshade.  He  spoke  around  a  dead  cigar;  his  eyes, 
clouded  with  a  hundred  wrongs,  studied  me  gloomily. 

"Where  can  I  reach  him?" 

"You  might  try  Daly's." 

"Can  you  direct  me  there?" 

Had  I  asked  the  whereabouts  of  the  Times  Building,  the  re- 
ceptionist could  not  have  studied  me  with  more  surprise.  "Daly's 
is  the  speak  next  door,"  he  said.  "They'll  let  you  in,  if  you're  a 
friend  of  Jason's."  He  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  favored 
me  with  a  grin,  as  I  continued  to  stare  hungrily  over  his  shoul- 
der. "You  wouldn't  be  looking  for  a  job,  would  you?" 


"Ask  me  in  two  years,"  I  said.  "I'm  starting  Columbia  Journal- 
ism tomorrow."  Once  I  had  selected  the  desk  where  I  would  even- 
tually sit,  I  forced  myself  to  back  into  the  elevator;  I  was  still  burn- 
ing to  test  the  battle-scarred  typewriter  that  stood  open  upon  it. 

Downstairs  again,  I  found  no  visible  evidence  of  Daly's.  On 
one  side,  the  Record  was  flanked  by  a  brownstone  rookery,  half- 
demolished  by  the  wreckers'  hammer;  on  the  other,  a  black  cul-de- 
sac  led  to  the  maw  of  a  shuttered  warehouse.  As  I  lingered  at  the 
curb,  I  noted  that  several  men  had  emerged  from  this  dead-end, 
while  others  had  entered  it.  Eventually,  I  made  my  own  cautious 
pilgrimage,  pushing  through  a  swinging  door  which  gave  in  turn 
to  a  corridor  backed  by  a  massive  steel  portal  and  lighted  by  a 
single  caged  bulb. 

I  could  feel  my  heart  thud  noisily  when  I  lifted  the  knocker. 
The  eye  that  regarded  me  from  the  peephole  seemed  immensely 
aloof — but  far  kinder  than  I  expected;  the  door  swung  wide,  when 
I  spoke  the  name  of  Tonys  uncle. 

"You'll  find  him  in  back,"  said  the  owner  of  the  eye — who 
turned  out  to  be  a  waiter  in  a  soiled  tuxedo,  with  the  face  of  a 
melancholy  monk.  He  gestured  vaguely  toward  a  burble  of  voices, 
and  a  smell  that  took  my  breath  away.  Picking  my  way  cautiously 
in  the  gloom,  I  descended  the  steep  whorl  of  a  stairway:  the  mo- 
ment still  had  all  the  trappings  of  nightmare,  but  I  was  anxious 
to  prolong  it. 

The  speakeasy  proper  swam  up  to  meet  me  in  a  sepia  haze — 
a  long  bar  packed  with  drinkers  (all  of  whom  seemed  to  be  wear- 
ing hats),  a  sawdust  floor  crowded  with  tables  straight  from  some 
Gothic  lumber-room.  Baronial  shields  shone  darkly  on  the  walls; 
in  a  niche,  an  improbable  knight's  armor  towered  into  smoke- 
clouds.  Even  in  that  dazed  first  view,  I  saw  that  there  were  no 
women  to  spoil  the  air  of  male  repose.  The  tables  were  as  crowded 
as  the  bar.  Again,  I  would  learn  that  the  night-shift  of  the  Record 
usually  dined  here  en  masse,  when  it  could  afford  such  luxury. 

A  waiter  approached  me  with  a  hostile  eye,  but  I  waved  him 
aside  with  new-found  authority:  I  had  already  discovered  Tony 
Cole  at  a  corner  table,  flanked  by  a  brace  of  unmistakable  news- 
papermen. A  fourth  diner  sat  with  his  back  to  the  door — a  fat, 
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unkempt  man  who  appeared  to  be  sound  asleep,  with  his  head 
resting  on  the  table.  Tony  had  spied  me  at  the  same  moment,  and 
waved  a  greeting:  it  was  enough  to  bring  me  across  the  invisible 
line  that  divided  this  virile  cosmos  from  the  everyday,  to  make 
me  one  with  Daly's. 

"Sit  down,  Duke,"  said  Tony.  "This  is  Ed  Gordon — and  Tom 
Hickey.  The  gentleman  dead  to  the  world  is  Uncle  Jason.  It's  safe 
to  ignore  him." 

I  settled  into  a  chair,  and  summoned  my  company  smile. 
"How  did  you  find  this  oasis?" 

"Uncle  Jason  brought  me,"  said  Tony.  "He  was  upright  an 
hour  ago.  That's  how  I  made  friends  with  these  two.  Hickey  has 
a  summer  job  upstairs,  on  the  reserve-news  desk;  Ed's  a  copy-boy 
for  the  bull-pen."  He  put  a  hand  on  Ed  Gordon's  arm,  and  gave 
me  his  best  wink.  "We're  all  starting  at  Journalism  together." 

"Your  boy  makes  friends  easily,"  said  Ed.  "We  won't  hold  it 
against  him.  Not  while  the  drinks  are  on  his  uncle.  Order  what 
you  like,  Story:  Jason  has  a  charge  account  here." 

I  stole  a  real  look  at  Ed  Gordon,  and  tried  not  to  recoil  too 
openly.  From  the  monkey-torso  to  the  thick-lipped  grin  and  the 
vast,  Romanesque  nose,  Ed  could  have  served  as  a  model  for  an 
anti-Semitic  cartoon.  Like  the  Negro  who  had  sat  next  to  me  on 
the  subway  (an  obvious  intellectual,  complete  with  briefcase)  Ed 
Gordon  was  a  stencil  that  outlined  my  rustic  prejudices,  far  too 
neatly.  .  .  .  Hickey,  I  was  glad  to  observe,  came  from  a  world  I 
recognized — a  Lincolnesque  man  whose  drawl  defined  his  West- 
ern origin. 

"You  wouldn't  think  it  now,"  said  Hickey,  "but  Jason's  one  of 
the  best  desk-men  in  town." 

"Night  rewrite,  old  style,"  said  Ed.  "A  vanishing  breed.  Don't 
use  him  for  a  model." 

His  bulging  eyes  flicked  Tony  Cole  as  he  spoke — and  I  per- 
mitted myself  to  notice  my  friend  in  detail.  The  college  mantle 
had  vanished  from  Tony's  shoulders;  in  its  place,  he  wore  a  suit  of 
herringbone  tweed,  just  rumpled  enough  to  seem  old.  The  tor- 
tured fedora  that  rode  far  back  on  his  head  had  weathered  a  hun- 
dred storms:    the  fact  that  its  band  was  innocent  of  a  police- 
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card  was  only  an  oversight.  Already,  Tony  Cole  belonged  to  the 
smoky  arcana  of  Daly's;  if  Ed  Gordon  continued  to  study  him  with 
a  skeptical  frown,  I  could  grasp  the  reason. 

"He's  your  uncle,  Cole,"  said  Ed.  "Don't  call  me  rude  if  I  level 
with  you.  Jason's  been  dead  for  years:  he  just  won't  lie  down. 
He's  hollow  as  a  maraca  gourd — and  what's  left  inside  rattles 
every  bit  as  hard." 

"Maybe  I  should  explain  that  Ed's  a  cynic,"  said  Tony.  "Try 
not  to  mind,  Duke." 

"I  don't  mind  at  all,"  I  said.  "Tell  me  more  about  Uncle  Jason." 

Ed  glanced  briefly  at  the  recumbent  rewrite  man,  who  had  just 
begun  a  deep,  contented  snoring.  "Haven't  I  told  you  all  that 
matters?" 

"Do  you  know  him  well?"  I  asked. 

"As  well  as  any  copy-boy  can  know  a  reporter.  And  that's  pretty 
damned  well."  Ed  continued  to  study  Tony  and  me  in  turn,  with 
that  same  hot-eyed  stare.  "Don't  hold  it  against  me  if  I  speak  my 
mind,"  he  said.  "I  know  where  I'm  headed  and  why.  So  does 
Hickey.  Of  course,  he  has  an  outlet  now:  his  old  man  owns  a 
print-shop  in  Wyoming." 

"The  Big  Horn  Gazette,"  said  Hickey.  "Weekly  circulation  all 
of  eight  thousand." 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  Ed?"  I  asked  politely.  It  was  still 
hard  for  me  to  address  him  directly:  I  was  sure  he  would  pounce 
on  my  first  show  of  ignorance,  and  worry  it  to  tatters. 

"Give  a  look,"  said  Ed.  "If  you've  guessed  the  Bronx  and  City 
College,  you've  guessed  right — and  I  wasn't  born  with  the  name 
I'm  using,  either.  I'm  beyond  all  that,  and  I'm  paying  my  own 
way:  when  I  graduate,  I'll  have  a  real  job  upstairs.  Can  you  two 
fresh-water  college  boys  say  as  much?" 

I  glanced  at  Tony  for  a  cue,  but  he  only  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"Ed  is  proud  of  his  ghetto  origin,"  he  said.  "Just  as  Tom  Hickey  is 
proud  of  his  cowboy  legs." 

"Like  hell  I'm  proud,"  said  Ed.  "I'm  only  proud  I've  escaped. 
What  are  you  escaping,  Cole?" 

"Small  town  blues,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "I  was  born  to  be  a  New 
Yorker.  So  was  Dave." 
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"So  is  every  punk  who  came  to  Columbia  from  the  outside," 
said  Ed.  "What  are  you  really  after?" 

"I  told  you,  before  my  uncle  conked  out.  I'm  going  to  be  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Record  someday."  Tony  gave  me  another  of 
those  winks:  it  was  my  cue  not  to  mention  Tomorrow. 

"Fair  enough,"  said  Ed.  "I  guess  you  half-mean  it.  Of  course 
I'm  going  to  be  managing  editor  too;  what's  more,  I'll  take  odds 
I  make  it.  Why  did  you  come  North,  Story?" 

Tm  working  for  the  Record  too,"  I  said.  "Don't  let  me  crowd 
you. 

"I've  been  crowded  since  I  was  born,"  said  Ed  Gordon.  "I've 
yet  to  be  crowded  out.  Sure  you  aren't  headed  for  Broadway?  Or 
the  best-seller  list?" 

"Positive,"  I  said.  "I'm  going  to  be  a  newspaperman." 

"Oddly  enough,  I  believe  you,"  said  Ed  Gordon. 

Our  eyes  clashed  and  held.  In  the  background,  I  could  see  that 
Tony  was  grinning — and  ignored  the  grin  entirely.  Ten  minutes 
ago,  when  I  had  entered  the  speakeasy,  I  had  never  dreamed  that 
I  would  surrender  to  a  stranger — but  my  capitulation  was  no  less 
complete.  On  my  first  night  in  New  York,  I  was  admitting,  once 
and  for  all,  that  I  had  left  my  poet's  badge  on  Horace  Peck's  desk. 
Even  at  my  moment  of  surrender,  I  realized  that  I  would  never 
know  just  why  I  had  jilted  the  muses  in  favor  of  the  Four  W's.  I 
knew  only  that  from  this  moment  who,  what,  when,  and  where 
had  replaced  the  gem-like  flame  that  Julia  had  nursed  so  tenderly. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  flame  was  burning  on  bor- 
rowed gas? 

Tony  grinned  again,  and  offered  me  his  famous  wink.  I  pre- 
tended not  to  notice.  The  discovery  I  had  just  made  was  as  exciting 
as  love,  but  I  would  never  share  it  with  Tony.  Tony  Cole  and  I 
were  done  with  sharing. 

iv. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  I  remembered  that  moment  at 
Daly's  often.  Bizarre  though  it  seemed  at  the  time,  it  set  the  key- 
note for  our  introduction  to  New  York  and  to  Columbia. 

The  fact  that  Tony  and  I  had  continued  to  sit  at  the  same  table, 
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long  after  Ed  and  Hickey  had  gone  about  their  business  (absorb- 
ing the  essence  of  that  speakeasy  as  naturally  as  we  drank  down 
Daly's  version  of  bourbon),  was  only  a  logical  aftermath;  the  fact 
that  we  could  rise  at  last  and  return  to  Morningside  with  not  even 
a  passing  thought  for  Tony's  uncle  (who  still  snored  face-down 
on  the  table)  belonged  in  the  picture  too.  .  .  .  Insouciance  was 
the  dominant  note  in  Tony  Cole's  performance  that  night,  and  I 
had  accepted  it  without  demur.  As  he  pointed  out,  it  would  not 
be  the  first  time  the  waiters  had  conducted  Uncle  Jason  to  a  taxi 
after  Daly's  closed. 

I  had  never  expected  that  our  first  acquaintances  in  New  York 
would  be  a  Jew  from  the  Bronx  and  a  Wyoming  cowboy.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  find  that  the  junior  city  room  at  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  (that  tall,  gray-white  cave  that  served  as  our  study- 
hall  and  literary  lounge,  as  well  as  our  frantic  workshop)  was 
exacdy  what  I  had  hoped  for.  The  rows  of  rented  typewriters 
fitted  my  preconceptions  exactly;  so  did  the  half-moons  of  the 
copy-desks,  the  teletype  in  the  alcove,  the  stacks  of  yellow  copy- 
paper.  .  .  .  The  only  jarring  note  was  the  blackboard,  a  reminder 
that  this  was  still  a  classroom,  for  all  its  cigarette  smoke  and  mod- 
ish argot. 

That  first  morning,  as  we  struggled  through  our  tests  in  French 
and  typing,  my  classmates  were  a  collective  blur.  Most  of  the  men 
(like  Tony  and  myself)  were  working  hard  to  seem  older  than 
they  were:  a  few,  like  Tom  Hickey,  were  really  mature,  graduates 
of  print-shops  from  Tampa  to  Tacoma  who  hoped  to  use  a  Co- 
lumbia certificate  as  a  springboard  to  better  jobs.  The  girls,  with- 
out exception,  seemed  almost  as  mannish  as  the  men;  certainly 
many  of  them  were  just  as  short-haired,  and  smoked  as  incessantly. 
All  of  them  (opening  their  copies  of  Paris-Soir,  attacking  their 
keyboards  with  bitter  fury)  ignored  me — save  for  the  fat  boy  who 
shared  my  double  desk,  and  rolled  an  anguished  eye  in  my  direc- 
tion when  he  looked  up  from  the  ancient  Underwood  he  was 
fighting  with  two-fingered  jabs. 

I  found  Tony  outside  when  it  was  over,  smoking  a  cigarette  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Jefferson  statue,  and  studying  the  portals  of 
Journalism  with  an  aloof  eye. 
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"Don't  let  it  depress  you,"  he  said.  "This  is  only  the  start/' 

"Do  I  look  depressed?" 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,"  he  said  darkly,  "you  look  like  a  girl 
on  her  first  date.  Don't  tell  me  you  like  it  here?" 

"I  think  I  do.  What  about  yourself?" 

"I  came  to  New  York  to  learn  newspaper  work,"  said  Tony 
Cole.  "Not  to  cut  out  paper  dolls." 

"Wait  till  you've  sampled  a  few  classes,"  I  said.  "Don't  damn 
Mr.  Pulitzer  sight  unseen." 

"I've  seen  enough  this  morning,  Duke.  For  two  bits,  I'd  go 
downtown  now,  and  strike  Uncle  Jason  for  a  job." 

Considering  the  state  of  Jason  Cole's  hangover  at  that  moment, 
I  did  not  pick  up  the  wager — nor  did  I  stress  my  disappointment 
that  we  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  Thanks  to  past  experience, 
I  understood  the  cause  of  Tony's  pouting,  all  too  well. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  flunked  that  easy  French,"  I  said. 

"I  flunked  it  cold,  Duke." 

"After  a  summer  abroad?" 

"It's  one  thing  to  speak  a  language.  It's  quite  another  to  trans- 
late it." 

Next  day,  when  our  ratings  were  posted,  I  was  relieved  to  see 
that  our  entire  class  had  been  admitted  to  good  standing.  A  few 
(Tony  among  them)  had  been  assigned  to  a  special  reading  course 
in  French  during  the  winter  session:  these  laggards  would  repeat 
the  same  test  in  the  spring.  It  was  precisely  the  jolt  that  Tony 
needed,  a  potent  reminder  that  he  must  now  rely  on  his  own  ef- 
forts. Still  more  galling  was  the  fact  that  both  Ed  and  Hickey 
(who  had  presumably  never  so  much  as  rubbed  elbows  with  an 
authentic  Frenchman),  had  coasted  through  with  ease. 

"Reporting  and  copy-reading,"  said  Tony.  "Damn  it  to  hell, 
Duke,  you  can't  teach  reporting." 

"Fifty  of  your  classmates  think  it  can  be  taught." 

"Feature  writing,"  said  Tony.  "Political  and  financial  writing. 
Literary  and  dramatic  criticism.  The  history  of  journalism  and 
the  law  of  libel.  Why  didn't  you  warn  me  in  time?" 

"It  could  be  worthwhile,"  I  said.  "Even  if  it's  only  keyboard 
scales.  Would  Gordon  be  here,  if  it  wasn't?" 
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"Damn  Ed  Gordon,"  said  Tony.  "And  damn  that  bow-legged 
cowboy  too,  while  we're  about  it.  I  suppose  we  11  have  to  call  them 
our  friends,  until  someone  asks  our  names.  But  it  goes  against  the 
grain." 


v. 


In  the  next  fortnight,  the  class  had  shaken  down  to  its  pre- 
destined pattern.  By  that  time,  we  had  found  it  easy  to  establish 
a  camaraderie  of  sorts,  during  school  hours  (against  a  back- 
ground of  chattering  typewriters,  cartons  of  black  coffee,  un- 
counted cigarettes).  There  were  no  real  intimacies  when  the  class 
day  ended.  Few  of  us  (as  Tony  and  I  discovered  to  our  sorrow) 
lived  on  the  Columbia  campus.  A  surprising  number  commuted 
by  subway,  from  such  distant  points  as  Brooklyn  Heights  or  the 
Village.  Others  camped  out  in  walkups  on  the  slopes  of  Morning- 
side — but  we  received  no  invitations  to  visit. 

Save  for  my  desk-mate  George  Darby  (who  was  almost  em- 
barrassingly friendly)  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  we  were 
on  probation,  watched  by  aloof  eyes  that  fully  expected  us  to 
stumble — or,  what  was  worse,  passed  over  entirely.  .  .  .  The 
coolness  changed  with  time,  of  course;  when  our  mid-term  grades 
put  both  Tony  and  myself  in  the  upper  third  of  our  class,  we  felt 
that  we  were  in  Columbia  to  stay.  Yet  the  sense  of  aloneness  per- 
sisted, from  the  moment  the  junior  city  room  gave  out  its  good- 
night (at  five  each  afternoon).  Long  after  I  called  each  junior  by 
his  first  name,  and  shared  the  same  jokes  after  an  assignment,  I 
missed  the  note  of  true  friendship.  At  Florida,  my  identification 
had  been  absolute:  here,  I  felt  I  was  waging  a  one-man  war,  with 
no  hope  of  allies. 

The  reason,  from  the  first,  was  nakedly  obvious:  despite  its 
undergraduate  status  at  the  time,  the  School  of  Journalism  was  a 
professional  proving-ground,  with  cash  awards  for  the  winners. 
Each  of  these  fifty-odd  juniors  was  fighting  for  three  top 
prizes — the  traveling  scholarships  awarded  at  graduation.  After 
our  first  months  in  the  junior  city  room,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
winners  would  be  Ed  Gordon  (who  led  his  class  from  the  first 
day),  Tom  Hickey,  and  a  patient  mole  named  Claude  Saunders, 
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who  confided  his  thoughts  to  his  typewriter  alone.  Yet  the  rest  of 
us  (dogging  the  pace-setters  with  fearful  energy)  continued  to 
hope  until  the  end. 

Not  even  George  Darby  was  quite  immune — though  he  could 
shrug  off  his  hope  more  honestly  than  the  others. 

"Of  course  I  haven't  a  prayer,"  he  told  me.  "And  I've  been 
abroad  six  times  already.  But  it  would  please  Dad  no  end.  I'd  like 
to  do  something  to  please  him,  before  I  inherit  Darby  House." 

As  the  lone  rich  boy  in  our  midst,  George  had  found  himself 
in  difficulties  that  winter  session.  George  was  the  son  of  a  down- 
town publisher  who  was  also  an  authentic  millionaire,  with  a 
yacht  in  the  Bermuda  races  and  a  Long  Island  estate  featured  in 
Sunday  supplements.  Destined  to  acquire  this  empire  someday 
(to  say  nothing  of  a  separate  fortune  from  his  grandmother's 
estate),  it  was  inevitable  that  George  should  grate  upon  our 
nerves:  had  he  been  ten  times  more  urbane,  and  ten  times  less 
coolly  positive  of  his  destiny,  he  would  have  made  a  collective 
enemy  of  us  all.  As  it  was,  his  pudgy,  perfectly-tailored  presence, 
mocking  our  mass  insecurity,  brought  out  our  worst. 

It  was  only  when  I  sensed  George's  own  insecurity  (and  real- 
ized it  went  far  deeper  than  my  own)  that  I  began  to  like  him  a 
little.  Friendship  came  easily  to  us  both  after  that  discovery. 
Before  autumn  had  changed  to  winter,  we  had  taken  to  dining 
frequently  downtown  and  catching  first  nights  together.  On  oc- 
casion, I  persuaded  Tom  Hickey  to  join  us.  Tony  and  Ed  pre- 
tended to  have  other  engagements — even  when  I  reminded  them 
that  George  could  sign  checks  in  the  grill-room  of  his  father's 
club,  and  pick  up  aisle  seats  from  the  steward. 

"Tell  him  to  fire  his  chauffeur  and  come  to  class  on  the  subway," 
said  Ed.  "That  Rolls  is  an  insult  to  us  all." 

"George  doesn't  mean  it  that  way." 

"I  know  he  doesn't:  underneath,  he's  a  decent  kid.  It's  just 
that  he  takes  money  for  granted:  that's  one  thing  a  mob  of  rugged 
individualists  can't  stomach." 

"If  you  like  him,  why  don't  you  show  it?" 

"I  don't  happen  to  need  George  Darby  in  my  future,"  said  Ed. 
"Besides,  the  rich  make  dull  friends,  by  and  large." 
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"Now  who's  being  rugged?" 

"Be  your  age,  Dave.  George  is  probably  no  worse  than  most  of 
us;  it's  just  that  he's  too  hemmed  in  by  American  mythology  to 
find  himself.  In  a  way,  he's  as  badly  off  as  your  friend  Cole." 

By  now,  I  had  learned  to  take  Ed's  appraisals  in  stride,  in- 
cluding his  running  feud  with  Tony. 

"What's  wrong  with  Cole?"  I  said.  "You  can't  say  he  hasn't 
buckled  down." 

"You  bet  he's  buckled  down.  He  realizes  you  can't  help  him 
anymore.  And  he  still  wants  to  make  the  Record — don't  ask  me 
why." 

Once  again,  I  thought  of  Tony's  ambitious  plans  (for  which 
the  Record  was  but  a  stepping-stone)  and  held  my  tongue.  "Surely 
he'll  fit  into  that  city  room,  if  he's  willing  to  work." 

"So  far,  Cole  hasn't  fitted  in  anywhere,"  said  Ed.  "No  more 
have  you  or  Darby.  At  least  I've  hopes  for  you,  as  I  told  you  the 
night  we  met.  You  may  have  a  sporting  chance,  if  your  insulation 
wears  off  in  time." 

"So  it's  insulation  this  week,"  I  said.  "Last  week,  it  was  chain- 
armor." 

"Cole  has  a  suit  of  both,"  said  Ed.  "What's  worse,  they'll  outlast 
his  lifetime." 

"He  knows  what  he  wants,"  I  said.  "He's  going  after  it,  with 
all  he's  got.  Does  that  make  him  a  monster?" 

"Far  from  it,"  said  Ed  Gordon.  "He's  the  best  newspaperman 
I've  ever  seen,  if  you  judge  him  by  the  way  he  wears  his  hat.  The 
profs  think  he's  real.  So  does  his  class.  Sometimes,  he  fools  even 
me.  Underneath,  he's  still  all  Cole." 

"What's  wrong  with  being  yourself?" 

"Wait  till  he  jells  under  that  armor,"  said  Ed  Gordon.  "You'll 
see  what  I  mean." 

"Maybe  I  understand  you  now,"  I  said. 

"You  couldn't,"  said  Ed  Gordon.  "You're  far  too  young." 


VI. 


George  refused  to  join  his  parents  at  Montego  Bay  during  the 
Christmas  recess,  and  insisted  I  spend  most  of  that  holiday  at  the 
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family  estate  on  Long  Island.  We  were  basking  there  (beside  the 
indoor  pool)  when  Tony's  wire  was  forwarded  from  Furnald  Hall, 
announcing  his  mothers  death  in  Mandarine. 

George  put  through  a  call  to  Florida,  and  withdrew  discreetly 
while  I  communed  with  my  friend  in  his  grief.  When  Tony's  voice 
came  through,  he  sounded  muted  but  resigned. 

"She  left  a  typical  will,  Duke.  Insisted  I  wasn't  to  wear  mourn- 
ing. Forbade  me  to  come  South  for  the  funeral;  it's  damned  lucky 
I  was  home  when  it  happened." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 

"I'll  be  back  on  Monday,"  said  Tony.  "Stay  with  George  in  the 
meantime,  and  keep  him  amused.  We  may  be  needing  him 
later." 

"For  the  magazine?" 

"For  Tomorrow,  of  course.  What  else  would  we  use  him  for? 
We  may  let  him  buy  in — if  I  don't  decide  to  finance  it  on  my 
own." 

"Don't  tell  me  you're  that  rich,"  I  said.  (I  was  already  a  little 
shocked  at  his  blandness.)  But  Tony  only  chuckled  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

"It  was  quite  like  Helen,  not  to  confess  she's  been  playing  the 
market.  I'm  worth  over  forty  thousand  this  minute — on  margin." 

I  breathed  deep,  as  the  words  registered:  everyone  I  knew 
was  playing  the  market  that  winter.  "Forty  thousand  might  buy 
your  office  furniture." 

"I  know  a  man  in  town  who  can  run  that  stake  up  to  a  quarter- 
million  before  we  graduate.  Once  we  have  control  of  Tomorrow, 
we'll  let  George  buy  the  rest.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

"If  you  know  that  smart  a  broker.  It's  a  big  if." 

"Not  in  this  market,"  said  Tony.  "Maybe  we  can  start  the 
magazine  without  detouring  to  the  Record.  Can  you  see  Ed 
Gordon's  face,  if  we  did?" 

I  hung  up  with  no  coherent  idea  of  Tony's  state  of  mind: 
certainly,  he  had  created  no  image  of  a  house  of  mourning  on 
Bay  Street.  He  had  said  that  the  place  would  be  put  in  an  agent's 
hands,  for  whatever  it  might  bring  in  winter  rentals:  though  he 
had  cut  his  last  tie  with  Mandarine,  he  had  no  thought  of  selling 
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the  property,  now  that  the  fantastic  Florida  land-boom  was  col- 
lapsing. ...  As  for  his  mother's  securities,  they  would  go  North 
as  soon  as  the  stocks  could  be  transferred  to  his  name.  The  widow 
Cole's  instructions,  it  seemed,  had  been  taken  literally. 

George  was  floating  in  the  pool  when  I  rejoined  him,  and  I 
hastened  to  take  the  plunge.  Above  our  heads,  a  snow-crusted  sky- 
light steamed  gently  as  the  warmed  air  lifted  from  the  shimmering 
green  surface.  Merely  by  closing  my  eyes,  I  could  imagine  I  was 
floating  in  the  Laguna  once  again — and  that  Eunice  Canova  was 
near  enough  to  touch.  For  no  logical  reason,  I  felt  tears  smart  my 
lids;  I  was  glad  that  I  could  weep,  however  briefly,  for  the  loss 
of  two  women  I  had  scarcely  known.  Helen  Cole  had  been  kind 
to  me  once,  no  matter  how  mixed  her  motives.  So,  God  knows, 
had  Eunice — and  she,  too,  was  less  than  a  memory  today.  .  .  . 

"Did  you  tell  him  how  sorry  I  was?"  asked  George. 

"He'll  thank  you  later,"  I  said. 

"A  thing  like  this  can  hit  you,"  said  George.  "I  hope  it  doesn't 
affect  his  work." 

"He'll  recover  before  our  next  class,"  I  said.  "You  can  count  on 
that,  George." 

It  was  only  that  evening,  when  we  were  sipping  the  Darbys' 
best  brandy  in  the  library,  that  I  thought  of  Uncle  Jason.  Not  that 
it  was  precisely  my  affair,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
politic  to  call  the  Record  and  offer  my  condolences  for  the  loss 
of  his  sister-in-law.  Again,  George  tactfully  absented  himself 
while  I  put  through  the  call  to  New  York.  To  my  astonishment, 
the  switchboard  at  the  Record  informed  me  that  Mr.  Cole  had 
left  the  paper.  A  voice  on  night  rewrite  added  the  information 
that  Uncle  Jason  had  gone  West  for  his  health  some  weeks  ago — 
and  was  now  working  for  the  Denver  Post. 

I  was  properly  indignant  with  Tony  on  his  return  to  Furnald 
Hall — but  he  shrugged  off  my  complaints.  Now  that  he  was  a 
reasonably  rich  orphan,  Tony  had  taken  on  a  certain  stature. 

"I  meant  to  tell  you,  Duke.  Believe  me,  it  slipped  my  mind." 

"You  might  have  introduced  us  before  he  left  New  York." 

"Uncle  Jason  is  a  bitter  man.  I  thought  I'd  wait  for  our  mid- 
term grades,  before  I  pestered  him  again." 
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"You  said  he  was  our  friend  in  court.  How  can  he  help  us  if 
he's  in  Denver?" 

"He  promised  to  write  to  the  managing  editor  the  minute  we're 
in  line  for  a  job.  As  I  told  you,  that  may  not  be  necessary.  Not  if 
stocks  keep  climbing — and  you  don't  lose  track  of  your  fat  friend." 

"If  you'll  stop  dreaming  for  a  moment,"  I  said.  "You'll  realize 
tht  we'll  both  need  that  training — even  if  you  do  end  as  a  mil- 
lionaire." 

"So  we'll  work  for  the  Record  awhile,"  said  Tony.  "Maybe 
we  won't  need  Uncle  Jason.  Show  them  a  Pulitzer  scholarship 
downtown,  and  you  can  write  your  ticket." 

"To  hell  with  a  scholarship,"  I  said.  "I've  got  to  earn  a  living 
someday,  if  you  don't.  Will  you  write  your  uncle  now,  and  re- 
mind him  I'm  around?" 

"The  minute  the  mid-terms  are  in,  Duke.  Word  of  honor." 

vii. 

I  did  not  open  the  subject  again.  Tony  deserted  the  campus  in 
February  for  an  apartment  on  Morningside  Drive,  as  befitted 
his  added  dimension.  Though  he  was  cordial  on  his  departure,  I 
could  feel  a  certain  barrier  (I  had  declined  his  invitation  firmly, 
when  he  suggested  I  share  both  his  apartment  and  his  rent). 

Julia  was  on  her  way  North  when  I  pinned  down  the  lease  for 
her  walkup  on  Claremont  Avenue:  it  seemed  highly  symbolic 
that  the  whole  vast  campus  should  separate  my  ex-friend  and  the 
only  girl  I  had  ever  loved.  Not  that  I  had  qualms:  Tony  had  es- 
tablished a  full-time  liaison  with  Selma  Krutch,  one  of  the  more 
personable  of  our  classmates,  who  lived  on  West  End  Avenue  and 
had  her  own  car.  I  felt  sure  that  Selma  would  occupy  most  of  his 
time  until  vacation. 

Julia  put  my  whole  disorderly  universe  to  rights  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. All  that  winter,  I  had  been  harried  enough  to  forget  her 
for  days  on  end,  while  I  fought  to  keep  my  toe-hold  on  that  flint- 
faced  campus.  Now,  even  before  we  could  embrace  in  earnest  in 
the  clutter  of  trunks  and  chintzes  that  filled  her  bed-sitting-room, 
I  knew  that  I  had  never  ceased  needing  her  for  a  moment. 

"Tony's  pouring  cocktails  at  his  apartment,  and  you're  meeting 
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a  cross-section  of  the  class/'  I  said.  "If  you  say  the  word,  well  post- 
pone it." 

"I  needn't  meet  anyone/'  said  Julia.  "Just  you  is  enough.  Your 
letters  made  them  all  too  clear." 

We  sat  on  her  daybed,  sipping  in  turn  from  the  jug  of  white 
mule  she  had  brought  North  for  old  times'  sake.  Tony's  welcome 
party  began  to  seem  increasingly  remote  as  I  told  her  of  his  moth- 
ers  death,  his  inheritance,  and  the  glittering  promise  of  Tomor- 
row. Tony  and  I  had  argued  over  the  news-magazine  many  times; 
when  I  had  thought  of  the  crazy  plan  alone,  the  image  was  too 
fantastic  to  be  borne.  With  Julia  in  the  curve  of  my  arm,  I  could 
picture  our  skyscraper  office  perfectly — and  the  nerve-ends  that 
rayed  out  from  that  focal  point,  to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

"You've  made  it  seem  alive,"  I  said.  "Without  half-trying." 

"Darling,  it  was  already  alive." 

"Not  until  we  opened  this  door,"  I  said.  "What's  your  secret 
formula?" 

"There's  no  secret,"  said  Julia.  "It  just  happens  that  this  is  my 
first  night  in  New  York,  and  I'm  loving  every  bit  of  it.  So  much, 
I've  made  you  love  it  too." 

"What  shall  we  see  first?  Broadway,  the  Stork,  or  both?"  I  dis- 
played my  portfolio  of  speakeasy  cards  with  pardonable  pride; 
after  all,  I  had  collected  them  for  her  alone.  "For  three  months," 
I  said,  "I've  been  training  for  this  date.  Make  the  most  of  it." 

"Right  now,"  said  Julia,  "I'd  settle  for  a  bus  ride  to  Washington 
Square,  and  dinner  in  the  Village.  Can  you  find  the  Village  for 
me,  darling?" 

"From  the  Lafayette  to  Mori's,"  I  said.  "Get  your  coat,  while  I 
pour  another." 

"We  must  look  in  on  Tony  first — mustn't  we?" 

"Let's  skip  Tony,  for  once.  This  is  our  night,  not  his." 

"Of  course  it's  our  night.  But  we  mustn't  hurt  Tony's  feelings. 
Remember,  we're  going  to  need  him  more  than  ever  now." 

"Can't  we  begin  needing  him  later?" 

"Look  me  in  the  eye,  Dave  Story.  Are  you  still  remembering 
Sanibel?" 

"Not  if  you've  forgotten  it,"  I  said. 
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"I'd  forgotten  Sanibel  the  night  of  the  Prom,"  said  Julia.  "Can 
you  deny  it  was  worthwhile  today?" 

"Tonight,"  I  said,  "you  can  make  me  believe  anything.  I'll  even 
believe  that  Tony  Cole  has  my  welfare  at  heart." 

"One  for  all,  and  all  for  one,"  said  Julia.  "That's  our  slogan, 
from  now  on." 

"Since  when  did  you  elect  yourself  a  Third  Musketeer?" 

Julia  rose  in  my  arms,  until  she  was  standing  on  the  precari- 
ous platform  of  the  daybed,  with  her  right  hand  leveled  at  the 
single  window  her  apartment  boasted.  Across  Claremont  Avenue, 
the  lights  of  the  Barnard  campus  sparkled  in  a  winter  dusk  faintly 
marked  with  snow.  The  flakes  had  just  begun  to  powder  the 
branches  of  a  lovers'  walk  known  locally  as  the  Jungle;  in  that 
frame,  the  red-brick  masses  of  Columbia  had  a  lowering  beauty 
all  their  own.  The  sword  that  Julia  had  just  leveled  at  Columbia's 
heart  was  no  less  actual  because  it  existed  only  in  our  minds.  At 
that  moment  (no  matter  what  might  come  later)  I  knew  we  would 
conquer  the  last  bastion  of  metropolis. 

"There's  nothing  we  can't  do  together,  darling,"  said  Julia. 
"Nothing  in  this  whole  damyankee  world.  Will  you  believe  that 
too?" 


vm. 


That  night,  the  three  of  us  rode  down  to  Washington  Square 
on  an  open-deck  bus,  shouting  Florida  football  songs  into  the 
snow.  We  dined  at  the  Lafayette,  and  moved  on  to  a  table  at 
Julius',  where  we  argued  over  Tomorrow  until  dawn.  When 
we  turned  reluctantly  uptown  again  (huddled  together  in  a  taxi 
in  the  feathery  pelting  of  the  storm)  New  York  was  our  home,  a 
treasure-house  we  could  raid  at  will,  now  that  Julia  had  brought 
the  keys. 

The  whole  spring  was  set  to  that  music — only  the  settings 
varied,  and  the  people  who  joined  us.  There  were  speakeasies  in 
the  East  Fifties,  with  Louis  Quinze  trimmings;  speaks  in  Village 
rookeries  where  the  air  seemed  dead  as  the  silent,  staring  inmates; 
speaks  in  midtown  skyscrapers  and  boiler-rooms.  There  were 
Tony's  and  Louis'  and  Armando's  and  the  Iron  Gate,  the  Mansion 
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and  the  Park  Avenue  and  Moriarity  s.  There  was  the  Tudor  heart- 
iness of  Bleeck's — and  the  dungeon  gloom  of  the  Type  and 
Print,  where  the  denizens  of  Bleeck's  withdrew  at  closing  time 
to  drink  with  the  waiters.  There  was  a  speakeasy  disguised  as  an 
aquarium,  another  that  called  itself  a  laundry,  still  another  where 
patrons  were  card-indexed  by  their  birthdates.  The  gin  was  the 
same  in  most  of  them — and  we  took  ginger-ale  with  the  al- 
leged whiskey  to  kill  the  taste;  but  our  nerves  were  steady  that 
happy  spring,  our  hard  young  heads  invulnerable. 

That  spring,  Julia  and  I  drank  deep  at  all  these  oases;  until  the 
end  of  junior  year,  we  were  bursting  with  laughter  at  a  joke  we 
would  never  tell,  burning  with  ambitions  that  were  ours  alone. 
New  York  belonged  to  us  in  a  special  fashion;  I  could  describe 
those  steel-door  hideaways  to  the  last  red-plush  banquette,  the  last 
thin-lipped  lookout.  Does  it  matter  if  the  world  we  shared  that 
spring  now  seems  remote  as  some  Roman  orgy — one  of  the  later 
saturnalias,  when  Alaric  was  already  hammering  at  the  gates? 

The  groups  that  cruised  downtown  from  Columbia  were  fairly 
constant.  Mostly  it  was  Julia  and  Tony  and  I,  with  Ed  or  Hickey 
in  tow;  sometimes,  we  permitted  George  Darby  to  join  us.  (George 
would  be  twenty-one  that  fall — and,  while  it  was  true  that  Tony's 
pyramid  was  building  fast  in  Wall  Street,  we  could  always  use 
extra  funds.)  Selma  Krutch — who  was  Tony's  official  girl  that 
spring — attended  just  one  of  our  gatherings,  to  celebrate  the  ele- 
vation of  our  crowd  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Julia  vetoed  her  appear- 
ance thereafter;  the  verdict  was  sustained,  though  Selma  was  an 
heiress  of  distinction,  as  heiresses  go. 

"Marry  her  if  you  must,  Tony  Cole,"  she  said.  "If  we  can  have 
access  to  George,  it  shouldn't  be  necessary.  But  don't  inflict  her 
on  your  friends.  She's  too  dumb  to  be  that  beautiful — it  isn't 
fair." 

Tony  had  taken  the  dismissal  with  aplomb.  "Have  it  your  way," 
he  said.  "I  still  can't  understand  why  you  dislike  other  women. 
None  of  us  notice  Selma  if  you're  around." 

"Never  mind  the  bird-seed,"  said  Julia.  "Are  you  really  thinking 
of  marriage — or  is  she  just  another  toy?" 

"I'm  a  bit  old  for  toys,"  said  Tony. 
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"Can't  you  see  that  the  last  thing  you  or  Dave  need  is  a  wife?" 

"We  can  both  use  a  steady  girl,"  said  Tony.  "Dave  has  you. 
If  you  won't  endorse  Selma,  I  must  go  on  hunting." 

"I'm  no  one's  girl,"  said  Julia.  "Dave  knows  that,  if  you  don't. 
I'm  just  his  current  helper." 

I  pressed  her  hand  warmly,  in  the  ambush  of  a  red-checked 
tablecloth.  That  spring,  I  had  had  reason  to  believe  in  Julia's  de- 
votion. It  had  touched  me  deeply  when  she  abandoned  all  plans 
for  a  degree,  and  registered  instead  for  several  creative-writing 
courses  in  University  Extension.  Not  that  Julia  herself  had  plans 
for  creation.  It  was  still  important  to  have  background,  when  I 
brought  another  manuscript  for  her  approval. 

"Tomorrow  will  take  years  to  establish,"  I  said.  "Tony  and  I 
can't  work  at  it  part-time.  What  if  I  never  produce  another  book 
or  play?" 

"I'm  willing  to  wait.  You  know  how  patient  I  can  be." 

"Suppose  I  was  born  to  be  an  editor.  Have  you  thought  of 
that?" 

"Darling,  I  think  it's  splendid  you  love  newspaper  work.  But 
you  were  meant  to  create — that's  one  thing  I  know.  All  I  ask  is 
the  right  to  stand  by." 

More  than  once,  I  nerved  myself  to  repeat  my  last  talk  with 
her  father — to  explain,  as  best  I  could,  that  moment  of  revela- 
tion at  Daly's,  when  I  had  admitted  (if  only  to  myself)  that  I  had 
found  my  groove.  Somehow,  I  could  never  establish  the  proper 
mood  for  my  confession — or  the  will  to  destroy  the  image  Julia 
had  built  with  such  loving  care.  ...  It  was  simpler,  after  all, 
to  go  on  pretending — to  tell  myself  that  the  flame  which  I  had 
snuffed  without  tears  in  the  Record's  speakeasy  might  burn  again 
in  time. 

"When  will  you  marry  me  officially?"  I  asked.  "The  day  we 
graduate?  Or  the  day  Tomorrow  hits  the  newsstands?" 

"Darling,  how  often  must  I  promise  to  be  anything  you  want 
me  to  be?" 

"Including  a  wife?" 

"Of  course  I'll  be  your  wife — the  moment  a  wife  is  vital  to 
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your  career.  It  isn't  vital  now.  Haven't  we  been  everything  to  each 
other  this  spring?" 

"Have  it  your  way,"  I  said — and  I  could  feel  an  echo  of  Tony's 
resignation  in  my  voice.  Arguments  with  Julia  usually  had  the 
same  ending.  "Just  don't  dare  to  leave  me  again.  You've  been 
away  too  long." 

Our  adventures  downtown,  though  frequent,  were  not  expen- 
sive. Theater  tickets  usually  came  from  the  cut-rate  counter  at 
Gray's,  and  we  traveled  by  bus  rather  than  taxi.  It  was  simply 
ordained  that  we  dine  three  days  a  week  at  a  favorite  speakeasy, 
and  argue  there  for  hours.  Yet  even  when  those  arguments  pro- 
longed themselves  into  another  dawn,  we  seldom  cut  classes. 
Grades  were  important  that  spring;  we  could  not  afford  to  neglect 
our  professors'  dronings.  When  the  marks  came  through,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  Tony  and  I  were  a  bare  stride  behind  the 
three  leaders  of  our  class.  I  could  rejoice  that  his  averages  were  a 
little  better  than  mine.  As  a  student,  he  was  still  my  special 
creation. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Tony  had  spoken  of  taking  a  holiday  abroad: 
I  had  fully  expected  him  to  cash  some  of  the  alleged  fortune  his 
broker  was  building.  Much  to  our  surprise,  he  changed  his  plans 
abruptly,  accepted  Hickey's  offer  of  a  holiday  job  on  the  Big  Horn 
Gazette,  and  boarded  a  westbound  train  an  hour  after  his  last 
final.  A  publisher-to-be,  said  Tony  should  make  contact  with  the 
grass-roots.  Europe  could  come  later,  when  our  training  was  be- 
hind us,  and  the  foundations  for  Tomorrow  secure.  After  all,  he 
had  touched  at  Europe's  ports-of-call  a  year  ago. 

"He's  lying  in  his  teeth,"  said  Ed  Gordon.  "Selma  invited  him 
to  spend  the  summer  in  Maine — and  her  old  man  vetoed  the 
invitation.  Now  she's  traveling  in  Italy  in  her  mother's  custody. 
Of  course  Tony  could  trail  them  and  persuade  Selma  to  elope. 
But  it  seems  the  Coles  have  their  pride." 

"Did  Tony  tell  you  this?" 

"Naturally  not.  It  was  Selma.  I  advised  her  to  take  her  old 
man's  side,  and  forget  him.  A  goy  like  Cole  would  never  marry  a 
Jewess,  unless  he  was  starving." 

"Be  fair,  Ed,"  I  said.  "Tony  isn't  anti-Semitic." 
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"It  goes  deeper  than  that,"  said  Ed.  "People  like  Tony  consider 
themselves  thoroughbreds — whatever  that  means.  They  don't 
intend  to  hurt  the  non- thoroughbreds,  really.  But  it's  still  a  fact 
that  Selma  is  only  a  toy  to  him — forget  what  he  said  to  Julia,  that 
night  at  Armando's.  The  Tony  Coles  are  never  too  old  for  toys. 
Selma's  well  out  of  it." 

"Are  you  sure  she's  out  of  it?"  I  asked. 

"You're  damned  right  she  is,"  said  Ed  Gordon.  "Selma  has 
her  pride  too.  She's  through  with  Columbia — even  if  she 
hadn't  flunked  Journalism  cold.  Her  family's  putting  her  in 
school  at  Lausanne  next  year.  Maybe  I'll  marry  her  myself,  if  I 
can  catch  her  on  my  own  Grand  Tour." 

It  was  Ed's  first  open  admission  that  the  traveling  scholarship 
was  firmly  in  his  grasp.  It  was  a  simple  statement,  with  no  over- 
tone of  vainglory — and  I  realized  it  was  quite  accurate.  Ed  would 
choose  his  wife  in  time,  as  firmly  as  he  had  chosen  his  profession. 


IX. 


Originally,  Julia  had  meant  to  keep  her  walkup  all  summer 
long;  when  Furnald  closed,  I  had  planned  to  move  across  campus 
to  a  cubicle  in  John  Jay — in  order  that  we  might  remain  together 
on  a  reasonably  respectable  plane.  Ed,  who  was  already  Columbia 
correspondent  for  the  Record  and  would  serve  there  as  a  summer 
replacement  on  rewrite,  had  promised  to  get  me  a  toe-hold  in  the 
morgue.  I  had  even  interviewed  Pop  Wood,  the  keeper  of  the  files, 
and  settled  on  a  tentative  salary. 

Now,  from  a  clear  sky,  Julia's  father  had  summoned  her  to 
Gainesville;  Horace  Peck,  it  seemed,  had  been  ordered  by  his  doc- 
tor to  seek  a  cooler  climate  without  delay,  and  had  insisted  that 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  make  the  journey  alone.  Julia  had  agreed 
to  accompany  him — since  he  had  obstinately  refused  to  play  the 
market,  and  could  never  afford  a  companion-nurse  on  his  salary. 

"It's  really  too  exasperating,"  she  told  me.  "Aside  from  you, 
Dad  is  the  only  person  I  know  who's  kept  out  of  Wall  Street. 
With  his  brains,  he  could  afford  three  nurses  and  a  private  car  to 
Asheville." 

I  smiled  ruefully  as  she  linked  my  name  to  Horace  Peck's.  It 
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was  true  that  I  had  stayed  clear  of  the  market,  husbanding  my 
dwindling  funds  as  best  I  could  and  ignoring  Tony's  tips,  which 
had  already  more  than  trebled  his  mother's  original  holdings. 

"Perhaps  your  father  isn't  impressed  by  money/'  I  said.  "Some 
people  aren't." 

"For  a  long  time  now,"  said  Julia,  "I've  felt  he  was  slowly  losing 
his  mind.  This  letter  confirms  it.  Of  course  I  can't  stay  with  you 
another  moment,  if  he's  really  ill." 

"Of  course  you  can't,"  I  said.  "Why  don't  you  phone  him  long 
distance  to  be  sure?" 

That  night,  we  sat  hand-in-hand  on  a  divan  in  the  Lafayette 
lobby,  while  the  call  went  through.  An  early  heat  wave  had  in- 
vaded the  city,  and  the  pressure  of  the  night  outside  was  heavy 
as  a  dripping  blanket.  We  had  dined  amid  the  chess-players  in  the 
cafe;  we  planned  to  go  on  to  Julius',  if  only  to  renew  the  memory 
of  our  first  New  York  evening.  Tonight,  I  could  not  shake  off  the 
feeling  that  something  was  ending  for  us  both. 

"It's  been  a  good  spring,  hasn't  it,  darling?"  said  Julia. 

"It's  been  a  wonderful  spring.  Probably  I'm  a  fool  to  want  it 
to  last." 

"What  will  you  do,  if  Dad  insists  I  join  him?" 

"Go  back  to  the  Seaspray,"  I  said.  "I  can  make  three  times  what 
the  Record  will  pay." 

"Isn't  it  still  a  toe-hold?" 

"I'll  worn7  next  year  about  toe-holds,"  I  said.  "What  use  is  New 
York  without  you?  Besides,  it's  healthier  on  the  Jersey  shore." 

"Why  are  you  always  so  cautious — when  I'm  not  around?" 

"Maybe  I  was  born  cautious,"  I  said.  "Maybe  I  need  someone 
else's  dynamo  to  spark  me." 

"That  just  isn't  true,"  said  Julia.  "Each  time  I've  come  back, 
I've  found  you  that  much  stronger." 

"Being  strong  isn't  the  same  as  being  alive,"  I  said.  "It  isn't 
enough  to  know  you're  on  time;  you  must  feel  you're  moving.  All 
I've  done  so  far  is  wait  for  you." 

"The  lady's  call  is  ready,"  said  the  girl  at  the  switchboard. 

I  pressed  Julia's  hand:  already,  it  was  another  gesture  of  good- 
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bye.  "Try  not  to  be  too  long,"  I  whispered.  "I'm  still  not  used  to 
waiting." 

Three  minutes  later,  when  Julia  returned  from  the  phone- 
booth,  I  was  in  control  of  my  emotions;  I  had  reminded  myself 
that  it  was  unfair  to  show  my  need  so  plainly.  Julia  would  have 
problems  enough  that  summer,  without  an  added  burden. 

"Dad's  still  on,"  she  said.  "He'd  like  a  word  with  you." 

I  closed  the  door  of  the  booth  as  I  entered.  Through  the  glass, 
I  watched  Julia  settle  on  the  couch  and  light  a  cigarette.  Despite 
the  careless  gesture,  I  felt  that  she  was  watching  me  intently. 

"This  is  a  pleasure,  Story,"  said  Horace  Peck.  His  voice  seemed 
very  near,  though  he  was  speaking  in  a  hoarse,  entirely  unfamiliar 
whisper.  "I  never  expected  to  hear  from  you  again." 

"How  are  you,  sir?"  The  question  was  inane,  but  I  was  too 
startled  to  gather  my  wits;  that  whisper  seemed  to  come  from  the 
threshold  of  the  tomb. 

"Is  Julia  listening?" 

"This  is  a  hotel  phone-booth." 

"That's  what  I  hoped,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  her  to  know — 
but  I've  probably  less  than  a  year  to  live.  My  doctor  tells  me  that 
a  man  is  no  older  than  his  arteries.  I  suppose  that's  not  an  original 
diagnosis;  it  seems  strangely  novel  to  me." 

"Surely  it's  a  mistake,  sir.  With  rest  and  quiet — " 

"I've  led  a  busy  life,  Story — why  should  I  waste  my  final  year 
in  rest?  I'm  taking  a  Carolina  holiday  with  Julia,  since  I've  no 
choice.  But  I'll  be  back  with  my  classes  in-  the  fall."  The  voice 
had  grown  stronger,  now;  I  could  feel  my  tension  relax  in  the 
note  of  confidence  that  reached  me,  over  a  thousand  miles  of  wire. 

"No  one  can  sound  that  well  and  die,"  I  said. 

"Any  final  thoughts  on  a  teaching  career?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir — " 

"Julia  tells  me  the  muse  is  quiescent.  I  trust  I'm  not  respon- 
sible." 

"The  muse  is  dead,"  I  said.  "And  I  am  the  only  murderer.  Per- 
haps that's  another  thing  we  needn't  tell  Julia." 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  Gainesville.  "Does  this  mean  you've 
abandoned  a  writing  career?" 
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"You  were  quite  right,  sir,"  I  said.  "It's  easy  to  confuse  genius 
with  growing-pains.  I'm  going  to  be  a  newspaperman." 

"Julia  will  have  to  know  sometime,  won't  she?" 

"We've  big  plans  ahead,"  I  said,  as  lightly  as  I  could.  "Bigger 
than  any  book  or  play — " 

"I  know  all  about  the  magazine;  Julia  is  a  thorough  letter-writer, 
whatever  her  filial  faults.  Are  you  really  calling  it  Tomorrow}" 

"That  was  her  idea  too,"  I  said. 

"Congratulate  her  for  me — it's  a  perfect  label." 

"We'll  need  years  before  we're  properly  organized,"  I  said.  "To 
say  nothing  of  our  apprenticeship."  My  words  came  glibly  enough 
— though  I  was  fighting  an  insane  conviction  that  I  was  talking 
nonsense.  "Julia  is  sure  that  I'll  begin  creating  day  after  tomorrow. 
Must  I  disillusion  her?" 

The  chuckle  that  reached  me  was  robust  enough;  Horace  Peck 
had  never  seemed  in  better  spirits.  "Perhaps  you're  right,  at 
that,"  he  said.  "At  the  very  least,  it  would  be  a  fearful  shock  to 
her.  It  might  be  a  healthy  one." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  sir,  I  won't  run  that  risk.  She  has  enough 
to  worry  her." 

"Meaning  me?  You  can  set  your  mind  to  rest  on  that  score.  To 
my  daughter,  I'm  just  a  cranky  ancient  who's  spoiling  her  sum- 
mer. She  has  no  idea  that  I'm  dying — " 

"Please  don't  use  that  word,  sir." 

"Why  not?  I  don't  mind  dying  too  much.  Not  if  I  can  leave  a 
few  monuments  behind."  Again  the  chuckle  was  wonderfully 
resonant.  "I  still  think  you  should  confess.  Julia  might  marry  you 
at  once,  to  save  you  from  yourself." 

"Do  you  think  we'd  make  a  happy  couple?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Horace  Peck.  "Providing  you  can  convince 
her  that  editing's  as  important  as  creation." 

"I'll  try,  sir." 

"Do  that  thing,  Dave.  Now  I  can  die  content." 

"You  mustn't  speak  of  dying." 

"Very  well.  I'll  be  one  of  your  first  readers.  Will  you  put  me 
down  for  a  lifetime  subscription  for  Tomorrow}" 
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He  hung  up  on  that,  with  a  final  chuckle.  Julia  stared  at  me 
anxiously  as  I  emerged  from  the  booth. 

"Was  he  lecturing  you  again,  darling?" 

"Far  from  it,"  I  said.  "I've  just  been  approved  as  a  son-in-law." 

"I  wish  Dad  would  mind  his  own  business,"  said  Julia — but 
her  anxiety  had  already  dissolved  in  laughter.  "And  you  needn't 
look  so  proud — just  because  you're  the  first  suitor  he's  endorsed." 

We  walked  into  University  Place  hand  in  hand.  The  dialogue 
on  the  phone  (like  all  my  collisions  with  Horace  Peck)  lingered 
uncomfortably  in  my  memory.  As  always,  I  feared  he  had  under- 
stood too  well  for  comfort:  there  had  been  more  irony  than  pity 
in  that  last,  oddly  youthful  chuckle.  .  .  .  But  it  was  easy  to  put 
those  doubts  behind  me,  with  Julia's  hand  in  mine. 

"Tell  me  truly,"  said  Julia.  "How  did  he  sound?" 

"Bursting  with  energy." 

"I  don't  think  he  needs  a  nurse.  He  just  wants  to  pin  me  down 
awhile." 

"Can  you  blame  him?" 

"Of  course  I  blame  him,"  said  Julia.  "I've  worked  like  a  dog 
this  spring;  I  deserve  a  summer  with  you  in  New  York." 

"It's  possible  he  needs  you  more." 

"Not  as  we  need  each  other,  darling,"  said  Julia — and  turned 
to  kiss  me,  as  we  stood  at  the  curb  in  the  murky  summer  darkness, 
waiting  for  a  light  to  change.  Even  in  those  days,  lovers  kissed 
openly  in  the  Village;  none  of  the  passers-by  gave  us  more  than  a 
glance. 

"It's  going  to  be  forever  all  over  again,"  said  Julia.  "Will  you 
count  the  days  until  fall?" 

"Let's  say  it's  fall  right  now.  Let's  call  this  the  last  heat-wave, 
instead  of  the  first.  Classes  are  just  starting  in  Journalism.  We've 
signed  George  Darby  as  a  partner  on  the  magazine — " 

But  she  had  silenced  me  with  another  of  those  outdoor  kisses; 
there  was  something  desperate  in  that  new  embrace,  something 
infinitely  touching.  "Darling,  is  it  wrong  to  be  so  happy?" 

"Not  when  we've  earned  the  happiness." 

"I'll  earn  it,"  she  said.  "Just  you  watch  me  earn  it.  I  have  been 
useful  so  far — haven't  I?" 
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"Must  I  say  I  can't  live  without  you?" 

"Have  other  girls  at  the  Seaspray,"  said  Julia.  "Have  all  you 
like,  if  it  helps.  Even  that  dietician  with  the  squint.  I  won't 
mind." 

"I  don't  want  other  girls." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "you  can  be  terribly  sweet  when  you're 
sentimental.  But  we  must  be  practical  too." 

"I  can't  be  practical  about  missing  you." 

"Miss  me  all  you  like,"  said  Julia.  "I'll  love  that.  Just  promise 
to  have  fun  between.  Just  say  you'll  come  back  stronger.  You 
always  have." 

"It's  a  date,"  I  said.  "Thursday,  September  9th,  1929.  See  you 
keep  it." 

"Have  we  ever  missed  a  date?" 

"Only  at  the  Florida  Prom,"  I  told  her.  "You  can  say  I  was 
late  for  that  one:  I'll  admit  it  now." 

"See,  darling?  You're  growing  up  every  minute.  New  York 
has  done  wonders  for  you.  Europe  will  do  more." 

"Now  who's  jumping  the  gun?" 

"Can  you  blame  me?  You're  going  to  be  the  man  I  planned  at 
the  Seaspray.  You're  going  to  write  all  the  hits — win  all  the 
prizes — " 

"It's  nice  you  think  so,"  I  said. 

"Can  you  blame  me?"  said  Julia. 


Four  days  remained  before  I  was  due  to  report  at  the  Seaspray: 
I  had  arranged  to  spend  them  at  the  Darby  estate  on  Long  Island. 
It  seemed  grotesquely  unfair  of  me  to  board  a  train  for  Syosset,  a 
scant  half  hour  after  I  had  put  Julia  aboard  the  Havana  Special. 
Yet  I  will  confess  a  certain  refreshment  when  I  stepped  down  to 
that  rural  platform  and  found  George  awaiting  me,  under  the 
wheel  of  a  snub-nosed  foreign  car. 

The  refreshment  was  completely  alien,  I  told  myself,  as  George 
turned  down  a  leafy  alley  between  two  estates,  so  vast  that  I  could 
only  guess  at  the  shape  of  the  dwellings  they  enclosed.  George, 
I  saw,  was  entirely  at  home  here:  the  open  car,  the  battered  pan- 
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ama  and  the  rumpled  seersucker  coat  he  was  wearing  were  like 
grace  notes  accenting  his  repose.  By  contrast,  I  felt  that  my  pain- 
fully-creased white  flannels  were  out-of-key  with  that  expensive 
landscape,  though  I  knew  they  were  correct  enough.  A  year  at 
Columbia  had  taught  me  the  fundamentals. 

You're  a  spy  in  a  strange  land,  I  told  myself,  but  you're  learn- 
ing the  language.  No  matter  how  relaxed  you  feel,  you'll  never 
be  a  native;  not  even  when  you  publish  Tomorrow  and  buy  the 
estate  next  door  to  the  Darbys.  ...  It  gave  me  a  definite  comfort 
to  cling  to  this  conviction;  somehow,  it  made  my  need  for  Julia 
more  bearable. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  hold  aloof  while  George  outlined  our 
week-end — a  doubles-match,  a  sail  to  Connecticut  in  the  morning, 
the  first  holiday  dance  on  Saturday. 

"I  got  you  a  blind  date  for  the  club,"  said  George.  "Julia  won't 
mind,  will  she?" 

"Why  should  she  mind?" 

"Aren't  you  engaged?" 

"Good  God  no,"  I  said  tartly.  "We're  just  old  friends." 

"I  only  wondered,"  said  George.  "You  Southerners  are  so  affec- 
tionate. It's  sometimes  hard  to  be  sure." 

"Don't  call  me  a  Southerner,"  I  said.  "That  Princeton  accent  is 
worse  than  mine.  Who's  my  date  for  the  dance?" 

"A  neighbor  of  ours  named  Mary  Talbot,"  said  George.  "Sen- 
ior at  Smith  next  fall — but  don't  let  that  throw  you.  Mary's  a 
damned  nice  girl." 

"Thanks  for  finding  her,"  I  said.  "Now  tell  me  why  you  asked 
that  fruity  question  about  Julia." 

Perhaps  I  should  explain,  at  this  point,  that  my  love  for  Julia 
was  a  closely-guarded  secret.  Thanks  to  the  air  of  informality  that 
surrounded  us,  the  fact  that  we  were  nearly  always  a  threesome 
or  larger,  it  had  been  easy  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  she  was  no 
more  than  an  acquaintance.  George's  penetration  had  nettled 
me,  though  I  felt  sure  he  was  only  guessing. 

"Tony  told  me  to  ask  Julia  out  too,"  said  George.  "I  tried  to 
reach  her  yesterday,  but  she'd  disconnected  her  phone.  I  only 
thought — " 
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"Don't  apologize,"  I  said.  "And  don't  get  any  more  wrong  ideas. 
I'll  show  Mary  Talbot  a  good  time,  if  possible.  Shall  we  let  it  go 
at  that?" 

'Whatever  you  say,  fellow.  I  won't  remind  you  that  Mary's  a 
nice  girl." 

"So  is  Julia,"  I  said.  "What's  the  point  this  time?" 

George  looked  faintly  shocked,  and  kept  his  eyes  on  the  im- 
maculate bluestones  of  his  father's  driveway.  "I  was  only  wishing 
she  were  here  too,"  he  said.  "Julia's  quite  an  experience." 

I  glanced  negligently  at  the  tall  Norman  mansards  of  the  Darby 
place,  and  made  my  voice  still  harder.  "Julia  is  visiting  her  father 
in  Asheville,"  I  said.  "I'll  mention  your  devotion  the  next  time  I 
write." 

If  George  resented  my  dismissal,  he  gave  no  sign.  George  could 
be  blandly  unconscious  of  our  harpoons,  now  that  we  had  granted 
him  a  limited  membership  in  our  circle.  "Maybe  she  can  come 
out  in  the  fall,"  he  said. 

Never  to  this  close-pruned  Eden,  I  thought:  not  that  she  won't 
use  its  resources  when  the  time  is  ripe.  "It'll  do  no  harm  to  ask 
her,"  I  said  coldly — and  stepped  from  the  runabout  as  a  butler 
emerged  to  take  my  bags. 

xi. 

When  I  had  visited  the  estate  at  Christmas  time,  George  had 
been  lord  of  all  he  surveyed.  Now,  I  could  feel  myself  bracing  for 
my  introduction  to  his  parents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  events  he 
had  planned  for  my  entertainment.  It  was  a  pleasant  shock  to  find 
that  I  fitted  the  Darbys'  routine,  from  the  moment  I  struck 
palms  with  his  father  (a  claret-faced  man  in  a  tennis  blazer,  a 
classic  relic  of  Yale)  and  bowed  to  his  absurdly  young  mother, 
who  seemed  only  an  extension  of  the  Tom  Collins  she  was  sip- 
ping under  a  marquee  beside  the  court. 

The  tennis  helped,  of  course — and  so  did  the  fact  that  I  had 
sailed  Uncle  Bibb's  catboats  ever  since  I  could  remember.  The 
dance  at  the  yacht-club  was  not  too  different  from  a  Florida  Prom, 
save  for  the  fact  that  the  tans  were  deeper,  the  fox-trots  a  trifle 
more  discreet.  Once  she  had  settled  in  the  curve  of  my  arm,  Mary 
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Talbot  turned  out  to  be  as  smooth  a  dancer  as  Julia.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  yield  to  the  tom-tom  of  the  drums — to  forget  (however 
briefly)  that  it  was  sinful  to  enjoy  myself  so  thoroughly,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Julia  was  packing  her  father's  trunk. 

"How  does  it  feel,  being  so  far  from  homer3" 

I  looked  down  into  Mary's  steady  blue  eyes;  for  the  first  time, 
I  noticed  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  special  appeal  of  her 
own.  My  twinge  of  remorse  dissolved  without  pain,  as  I  found 
myself  in  a  present  that  was  uncluttered  with  attitudes.  Until  this 
dance  ends,  I  thought,  you  can  afford  to  be  yourself. 

"Didn't  George  explain  that  I'm  an  orphan  of  long  standing?" 

"You  must  have  lived  somewhere,"  she  said.  "All  of  us  do — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not." 

I  spoke  of  Uncle  Bibb,  then — and  of  my  grandmothers  farm- 
house; I  mentioned  my  modest  victories  at  Florida,  and  the  goal 
I  was  aiming  for  at  Columbia.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  discussed 
the  news  magazine  outside  our  triumvirate;  I  was  positive  that 
neither  Tony  nor  Julia  would  have  approved.  Yet  it  gave  me  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  to  put  our  ambitions  into  words.  I  could 
even  suppress  a  new  twinge  of  conscience  at  my  failure  to  men- 
tion Julia — and  the  fact  that  she  had  been  the  true  architect  of 
Tomorrow. 

"So  you  want  to  turn  into  another  Henry  Luce,"  said  Mary. 

"We  aren't  imitating  Luce  for  a  minute,"  I  said.  "Our  ap- 
proach is  quite  the  opposite." 

"I  met  Mr.  Luce  last  year,"  said  Mary.  "He's  quite  a  remarkable 
man;  before  he's  through,  they  say  he'll  be  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  I'd  prefer  you  just  as  you  are." 

"Didn't  you  hear  me?"  I  said.  "Tomorrow  will  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  Time." 

"I  can  remember  when  I  meant  to  be  an  opera  singer,"  said 
Mary.  "It  took  me  all  of  sophomore  year  to  get  over  it." 

"I've  wanted  to  be  an  editor  all  my  life,"  I  said.  It  was  an  exag- 
geration, of  course — but  I  could  hardly  permit  her  to  compare 
my  ambition  to  a  mere  adolescent  dream. 

"Why  not  be  an  editor  at  Darby  House?"  asked  Mary.  "George 
could  really  help  you  there — and  the  hours  are  better." 
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I  managed  to  keep  my  smile  tolerant.  "Haven't  you  heard  a 
word  I've  been  saying!5" 

"I've  been  dancing  with  George's  father,"  said  Mary.  "He  likes 
your  tennis  game;  he  thinks  you're  a  better  yachtsman  right  now 
than  George  will  ever  be.  He'd  give  you  a  chance,  if  you  asked 
him." 

"Don't  you  know  what  editor  means?"  I  demanded.  I  was  al- 
most angry  now. 

"Of  course  I  do — a  man  who  makes  sick  stories  well." 

"The  editor  of  Tomorrow,"  I  said  stiffly,  "would  be  a  writer 
first  of  all.  He'd  have  the  whole  world  as  his  beat,  and  a  hundred 
skeleton  keys.  Can  you  think  of  a  finer  job?" 

"I  can  think  of  plenty,"  said  Mary.  "Why  go  around  opening 
secret  cupboards?  Most  skeletons  are  better  off  where  they  are." 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  what  make  people  tick?" 

"I  know  now,"  said  Mary.  "And  I'll  admit  travel's  fun.  You  must 
still  come  home  again — and  make  your  home  worthwhile." 

"Suppose  you've  never  had  one?" 

"You've  already  made  that  point,"  said  Mary.  "Only  I  didn't 
quite  believe  it.  Sooner  or  later  you'll  settle  under  a  roof,  the  same 
as  anyone." 

"You  needn't  say  that  so  happily." 

"What's  wrong  with  roofs?" 

"That's  one  hell  of  a  question  to  ask  a  man  of  twenty-one,"  I 
said.  "It  doesn't  even  deserve  an  answer." 

"Why?"  said  Mary.  "Take  a  good  look  at  this  dance-floor.  Most 
of  these  boys  will  be  settled  before  they're  three  years  older;  some 
will  be  heads  of  families.  I'll  admit  that  most  of  them  will  land 
jobs  through  their  fathers — but  that's  why  fathers  were  invented. 
Including  Mr.  Darby." 

"Don't  you  want  to  watch  a  sunrise  on  the  Seine?"  I  asked. 
"Can  you  rest  until  you've  surfboarded  at  Hawaii  and  seen  the 
Indian  rope  trick?" 

"I've  already  seen  Paris,"  said  Mary.  "With  teachers,  dammit, 
but  I'll  wait  awhile  for  a  second  look.  I'd  rather  aquaplane  than 
surfboard.  And  there's  no  such  thing  as  the  Indian  rope  trick. 
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Shall  I  put  a  flea  in  Mr.  Darby's  ear,  when  he  asks  me  to  dance 
again?" 

"Call  me  in  '3  3,"  I  said.  "I'll  put  you  on  the  subscription  list 
for  Tomorrow — and  no  hard  feelings." 

"Suppose  I  called  you  this  fall  and  asked  you  to  Northampton? 
Would  you  come?" 

I  found  that  I  was  laughing  too,  as  I  leaned  back  for  a  closer 
look.  "Is  this  love  at  first  sight?"  I  asked.  "Or  am  I  a  case-history 
in  psychology?" 

"Don't  pin  me  down,"  said  Mary.  "Remember,  my  sex  was  only 
allowed  to  think  day  before  yesterday.  We  can't  always  give  rea- 
sons for  our  impulses." 

"At  least,  you  didn't  say  you'd  ask  me  because  I'm  different." 

"You  aren't  a  bit  different,"  said  Mary.  "You  just  think  you  are. 
No  sensible  girl  would  hold  it  against  you." 

A  moment  later  (when  I  surrendered  her  to  a  Harvard  man) 
I  told  myself  that  my  attempt  at  candor  had  not  been  a  resounding 
success.  Yet  I  could  not  be  angry  at  Mary  Talbot;  in  fact,  I  was 
ready  to  agree  with  George  that  Mary  was  a  damned  nice  girl.  It 
was  even  touching  that  she  could  confuse  me  so  readily  with 
these  Ivy  Leaguers.  In  a  way,  it  was  a  tribute  to  my  disguise. 

xii. 

That  summer  was  shorter  than  I  had  feared,  though  it  was  long 
enough;  perhaps  it  was  the  routine  at  the  Seaspray  that  made 
it  bearable.  Save  for  a  ticker  in  the  loggia  (and  the  fevers  it  stirred 
there  at  noon),  the  hotel  was  unaltered;  save  for  the  fact  that  a 
plump  spinster  occupied  Peg  Fraser's  suite,  there  was  little  change 
in  the  drowsy  pattern  of  my  days.  I  had  long  since  adjusted  to  the 
history  major  from  Rutgers  who  now  presided  in  the  library;  I  was 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  Laura  Heath  (who  had  made  last  July 
bearable)  was  now  really  engaged  to  her  Johns  Hopkins  doctor, 
and  unwilling  to  forget  him  in  the  dunes. 

Julia  wrote  from  Asheville,  cheerfully  enough.  Her  father's 
health  had  mended  steadily — and  he  had  insisted  on  resuming 
classes  in  the  fall;  one  of  the  younger  English  instructors  would 
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move  into  the  house  on  Faculty  Row  to  serve  as  male  housekeeper 
and  companion.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  deduce  that  the  grim 
visitor  Horace  Peck  awaited  was  busy  elsewhere — at  least,  for  the 
immediate  future. 

Dutiful  to  the  end,  Julia  made  her  father  comfortable  at 
Gainesville,  and  subjected  the  instructor  to  a  rigorous  trial  before 
she  bought  her  ticket  to  New  York.  I  could  not  help  but  smile  as 
I  thought  of  Horace  Peck's  probable  attitude,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  devotion,  and  awaiting  that  same  visitor  with  what  pa- 
tience he  could  muster. 

Tony's  letters,  as  usual,  had  been  fewer  than  his  postcards — 
which  featured  Wyoming's  famous  Medicine  Wheel,  the  Sheri- 
dan rodeo,  and  bears  at  the  Yellowstone.  The  postcards  spoke  of 
wider  horizons  and  the  sterling  virtues  of  small-town  journalism. 
Apparently,  his  duties  at  the  Big  Horn  Gazette  had  not  been 
wearing;  he  had  made  a  friend  at  Eaton's  (a  minor  movie  star, 
celebrating  her  divorce)  and  rode  there  daily.  ...  If  there  was  a 
stock-ticker  nearby,  Tony  never  mentioned  it — though  his  last 
letter  informed  me  that  his  profits  downtown  now  towered  above 
the  three  hundred  thousand  dollar  mark. 

Written  just  before  he  boarded  his  Pullman  at  Cheyenne,  this 
final  missive  gave  me  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  New  York.  Julia  had 
been  at  her  walkup  on  Claremont  Avenue  since  Labor  Day,  in- 
cluding a  week-end  at  the  Darby  place  on  Long  Island.  Tony's 
train  was  due  at  Penn  Station  in  the  early  morning:  we  had  al- 
ready made  plans  to  meet  it.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  she  would  be 
at  her  apartment  to  celebrate  our  own  reunion,  I  had  taken  an 
early  express  out  of  West  Philadelphia — and  phoned  her  in  mid- 
afternoon,  from  the  lobby  of  Furnald  Hall.  It  was  disquieting  to 
find  that  her  phone  was  not  yet  connected — but  Julia  had  always 
been  dilatory  in  such  matters. 

It  was  only  when  I  hung  up  that  I  noticed  the  envelope  in  my 
mailbox. 

The  letter  had  been  delivered  by  hand  to  the  dormitory  office. 
I  ripped  the  envelope  eagerly:  once  again,  I  found  that  I  was 
staring  down  at  the  dance  of  her  pen,  without  capturing  the  mes- 
sage too  clearly: 
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Darling: 

I  know  it's  September  9th  (our  special  day).  Just  the  same,  I  can't 
see  you  until  tomorrow.  George  asked  me  to  dinner,  and  I  could  hardly 
refuse.  He's  taking  me  somewhere  on  the  Boston  Post  Road:  Heaven 
knows  when  we'll  get  back — but  I'm  sure  you  won't  mind  when  I  say 
that  this  may  be  our  opportunity  to  complete  the  financing  for  To- 
morrow. 

We  all  know  how  dull  George  can  be:  tonight  will  be  more  of  the 
same.  So  I  needn't  say  all  for  one  and  one  for  all  again — I'm  sure  you'll 
understand  just  why  I'm  out  with  him.  (You  do,  don't  you,  darling?) 

I'm  leaving  this  note  at  Furnald  as  insurance,  since  I'm  not  sure 
when  you'll  be  getting  in.  I  don't  want  you  to  call  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing: now  I'm  involved  with  George,  I've  no  idea  how  or  when  I'll 
be  back. 

So  I'll  be  joining  you  at  the  gate  in  Penn  Station,  when  you  go  down 
there  to  meet  Tony's  train. 

And  don't,  please  don't  be  disappointed  if  I'm  breaking  a  date  with 
you,  for  the  first  time.  Believe  me,  this  is  important  too — and  it  has 
to  be  handled  just  so. 

I'm  all  yours,  darling.  Now  and  forever. 

Julia 

I  stood  in  the  back-to-school  bustle  of  the  lobby,  with  the  note 
in  my  hand,  and  tried  not  to  think  at  all:  though  I  had  grasped 
its  meaning  fully,  I  was  unwilling  to  admit  my  wisdom.  Instead 
(when  my  brain  refused  to  play  dead)  I  found  that  I  was  sparring 
lightly  with  details — Julia's  early  return  to  New  York,  her  week- 
end on  Long  Island,  the  odd  but  arresting  fact  that  September 
ninth  (which  was  to  be  the  day  of  our  reunion)  was  George's 
twenty-first  birthday.  .  .  .  There  was  no  need  to  wonder  why 
Julia  had  asked  me  to  meet  her  downtown  tomorrow  morning: 
that  question  answered  itself,  even  without  the  signposts  she  had 
so  thoughtfully  provided. 

One  for  all  and  all  for  one.  I  repeated  the  words  in  a  whisper 
that  was  also  half  a  snarl — and  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  was  also  a  phone-message  in  my  mailbox.  I  snatched  at  it 
desperately,  hoping  that  my  words  had  not  echoed  across  the 
Furnald  lobby. 

Miss  Talbot  called.  She  will  write  from  Northampton. 
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So  Mary  Talbot  remembered  me:  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  phone 
at  the  start  of  my  senior  year.  I  could  wish  now  that  I  had  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  write  from  the  Seaspray.  Despite  her  vast 
misunderstanding  of  my  place  in  history,  I  could  have  used  a 
friendly  voice  tonight. 

At  least  I  could  rejoice  that  Julia  had  warned  me  in  time:  her 
note  had  been  a  common-sense  precaution,  as  well  as  a  proof 
(if  proof  was  needed)  that  her  motives  were  beyond  reproach. 
No  matter  what  the  temptation  in  the  future,  I  told  myself,  you 
must  never  attempt  to  surprise  Julia  again. 


xm. 


There  was  whiskey  in  my  suitcase,  and  I  drank  most  of  it  before 
midnight,  in  search  of  a  repose  that  would  not  come.  At  four,  I 
wakened  abruptly,  knowing  just  what  my  next  move  would  be. 

Ten  minutes  later,  I  was  out  of  the  dormitory,  following  the 
steep,  cobbled  pitch  of  the  street  that  led  down  to  the  Drive;  when 
I  turned  north  into  Claremont  Avenue,  the  stoop  of  Julia's  brown- 
stone  was  in  plain  view.  So  was  George  Darby's  roadster,  parked 
discreetly  between  two  street  lights;  I  recognized  it  before  I  paused 
at  the  rear  bumper  to  read  the  license  plate. 

For  a  long  time  thereafter,  I  sat  on  George's  runningboard 
with  my  head  in  my  hands.  The  illogical  urge  the  whiskey  had 
stirred  in  me  died  away,  promptly  enough — along  with  the  im- 
pulse to  use  the  latchkey  Julia  had  given  me  that  spring.  Ob- 
viously, it  was  much  too  late  to  break  George  Darby's  jaw:  so  far 
as  George  could  see,  Julia  was  no  more  to  me  than  a  friend. 

One  for  all  and  all  for  one.  George  would  be  a  genuine  million- 
aire when  the  banks  opened;  Julia  was  earmarking  a  portion  of 
that  wealth  for  our  use.  ...  I,  too,  had  planned  to  take  what 
we  needed.  Who  was  I  to  complain  if  Julia  (a  firm  ally  to  the  end) 
was  using  time-honored  means  to  make  that  contribution  secure? 

The  gin  she  had  poured  for  George  Darby,  the  easy  gesture 
that  had  included  him  in  our  group,  her  endless  patience  as  she 
heard  his  views  on  life  and  love  and  the  future  of  the  Republican 
Party — all  these  had  been  ground-bait,  leading  toward  the  prom- 
ise of  tonight.  At  Sanibel,  she  had  convinced  Tony  Cole  that  he 
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was  a  maker  of  tomorrows.  Here  on  Morningside,  she  was  work- 
ing just  as  steadfastly  to  pin  that  conviction  down.  If  I  read  my 
name  on  the  masthead  of  the  magazine  she  had  named  after  her 
dream,  I  would  know  whom  to  thank. 

My  fists  were  still  pressed  hard  against  my  temples,  but  I 
could  feel  the  hint  of  dawn  behind  my  eyelids.  Just  in  time,  I 
heard  the  step  in  the  walkup  vestibule,  and  vaulted  into  the  area- 
way  below  the  stoop.  A  moment  later,  George  Darby  emerged  on 
figurative  tiptoe,  with  a  two-way  glance  to  make  sure  that  Clare- 
mont  Avenue  was  deserted.  He  was  humming  a  tune  as  he  settled 
beneath  the  wheel  of  his  expensive  foreign  car. 
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For  Future  Reference 


HISTORY  is  said  never  to  repeat  itself:  those  who  know  have 
assured  us  that  an  encore  of  the  crash  of  1929  is  impossible  today. 
The  argument  is  outside  my  province:  reason  insists  that  I  lived 
and  functioned  in  that  fateful  autumn,  but  my  memory  of  the 
actual  event  is  too  foggy  to  be  worth  recording.  Perhaps  my  pic- 
ture would  be  sharper,  had  I  been  personally  involved.  What 
remained  of  my  legacy  was  safe  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  bank;  though 
it  seems  incredible  in  retrospect,  I  did  not  even  hear  of  the  first 
day  of  the  October  break  until  hours  after  the  market  had  closed. 

Tony  was  in  Montreal  on  that  dreadful  day,  visiting  friends 
he  had  made  at  Eaton's;  Julia  was  at  a  house  party  on  Long  Island 
with  George  Darby.  George  had  tried  hard  to  reach  me:  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  incommunicado  in  the  library,  where  I  had  spent 
the  day  assembling  an  important  feature  article  under  Tony's 
by-line.  Had  I  picked  up  the  news  in  time,  I  would  have  made 
some  effort  to  warn  him — though  it  was  evident  even  then  that 
warnings  were  useless. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  crash  changed  American  thought- 
patterns  overnight — but  the  morale  of  Journalism  '30  seemed 
unimpaired.  Save  for  George  and  Tony,  few  of  us  were  deeply 
burned.  Some  of  the  older  men,  looking  ahead  to  the  scramble 
for  jobs  in  June,  muttered  of  starvation  to  come.  Most  of  us  were 
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willing  to  accept  the  market  collapse  as  a  phenomenon  beyond 
our  ken,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  way  of  living  had  ended. 

Like  the  delayed  reaction  in  a  bomb-blast,  our  youth  sustained 
us  until  Spring,  when  the  shock  struck  home  at  last. 


11. 


Well  as  I  knew  Tony  Cole,  I  was  unprepared  for  his  acceptance 
of  his  loss. 

"Remember  that  crap-game  at  Florida,  Duke?  When  I  made 
twenty  straight  passes,  and  blew  the  twenty-first?"  Tony's  lips 
were  drawn  down  at  the  comers,  but  his  eyes  were  twinkling.  The 
fact  that  his  audience  included  most  of  the  senior  city  room  gave 
weight  to  his  performance. 

"Will  you  admit,  for  once,  that  you  were  a  damned  fool?"  I 
asked. 

"Sure  I  was,  boy.  But  I'd  still  keep  rolling,  if  I  had  the  dice." 
The  hush  around  us,  as  undergraduate  eyes  continued  to  goggle, 
was  Tony's  reward. 

"I  won't  say  how  often  I  asked  you  to  get  out." 

"Hit  me,  Duke,"  said  Tony.  "Hit  me  hard.  I  deserve  it." 

"How  much  did  you  really  lose?" 

I  threw  the  question  as  smoothly  as  a  straight  man  in  vaude- 
ville: he  had  been  waiting  for  it  from  the  start.  "I  suppose  I'll 
never  know,"  he  said.  "But  I'll  tell  you  this  right  now — I  could 
never  think  of  it  as  money." 

That  fall,  the  conversation  repeated  itself  with  infinite  varia- 
tions. The  legends  that  surrounded  Tony's  losses  were  even  more 
numerous  (the  figure  ranged  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  mil- 
lion). It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  estate  his  mother  had 
willed  him  (save  for  the  house  on  Bay  Street)  no  longer  existed. 
The  paper  pyramid  that  his  broker  had  fashioned  so  craftily  had 
needed  but  a  single  touch  of  the  blow-torch  to  geyser  into  flame. 
(The  broker  himself  had  stepped  out  of  a  window,  days  before 
Tony  had  asked  for  an  accounting.) 

"Stop  feeling  sorry  for  me,  Duke,"  he  said.  "It's  the  one  thing 
I  can't  allow.  We're  getting  reporters'  jobs  this  June,  just  as  we 
planned.  What's  more,  we'll  live  happily  ever  after." 
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"How  will  you  stay  alive  in  the  next  eight  months?" 
"There's  a  little  in  my  checking  account.  The  rent  payments 
start  on  Bay  Street  in  December." 

"Suppose  they  won't  take  us  on  the  Record?" 
"They'll  take  us.  Leave  that  to  Uncle  Jason." 
"Maybe  he's  dead  in  Denver.  Have  you  checked?" 
"We've  kept  in  touch,  Duke.  His  t.b.  is  a  lot  better;  he  may  even 
show  up  in  New  York  again  by  spring."  Tony  jabbed  me  with  a 
gentle  fist.  "Don't  beat  out  your  brains.  If  you  must  suffer,  ago- 
nize for  George." 

A  month  ago  (without  lingering  on  details)  Julia  had  in- 
formed us  that  George  had  promised  to  advance  any  sum  in  reason 
to  finance  Tomorrow:  he  had  asked  only  that  he  be  permitted 
to  offer  this  largesse  in  his  own  way.  Naturally,  such  help  was 
out  of  the  question  in  the  foreseeable  future.  (George's  trustees, 
though  they  had  been  more  discreet  than  some,  had  not  been 
adverse  to  common  stocks  or  fast  turnovers.)  Darby  House  was 
still  a  rock  in  the  storm — and  George's  father  would  continue  his 
support  until  he  completed  his  apprentice  months  on  the  Record. 
But  the  picture  of  George  as  a  gold-plated  angel  had  vanished 
from  our  mythology  overnight. 

Curiously  enough,  the  senior  city  room  welcomed  George  in 
his  adversity.  All  during  that  haunted  winter,  he  was  the  most 
popular  member  of  his  class. 

iii. 

I  had  expected  George  to  show  some  diffidence  over  Julia;  I 
was  a  little  startled  when  his  aplomb  turned  out  to  be  perfect. 
Evidently  he  had  believed  my  disclaimer  completely,  and  felt  that 
he  had  won  her  (to  a  point,  at  least)  on  his  merits.  I  grasped  his 
viewpoint  one  evening,  when  Julia  and  Tony  had  gone  to  the 
theater,  and  we  sat  together  in  the  Grotto,  our  favorite  campus 
speakeasy. 

"Julia  and  you  are  friends,"  he  said.  "Why  won't  she  marry 
me  when  we  graduate?" 

"Julia  is  seldom  in  a  marrying  mood,"  I  said. 
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"She  needs  someone  like  me  to  stabilize  her,"  he  said.  "In  fact, 
I'd  be  good  for  all  of  you." 

"Julia  will  stabilize  on  her  own  time-table,"  I  said.  "And  why 
the  hell  should  you  be  good  for  anyone?" 

"I  was  only  thinking  ahead  a  bit,"  he  said.  "I'll  own  Darby 
House  someday — if  Darby  House  rides  out  this  slump.  You  and 
Tony  are  bound  to  write  books  eventually." 

"Did  Julia  tell  you  that?" 

"Naturally.  I'd  make  a  good  publisher  for  my  friends,  as  well 
as  a  good  husband." 

"How  does  your  family  feel  about  this  rash  of  matrimony?" 

Even  in  the  greenish  twilight  of  the  Grotto,  I  saw  that  George 
had  flushed  a  little.  The  idea  of  making  Julia  an  honest  woman 
was  close  to  his  heart — but  he  could  anticipate  the  obstacles,  too. 
"So  far,  I  haven't  mentioned  it  to  Dad,"  he  said.  "He  has  enough 
problems  these  days.  Besides,  Julia  keeps  turning  me  down  flat. 
It  doesn't  help  to  say  I  love  her." 

"Why  don't  you  marry  someone  like  Mary  Talbot?" 

"I  was  saving  her  for  you,"  said  George  in  the  tone  that  was  his 
substitute  for  humor.  "You  should  be  seeing  more  of  Mary." 

In  point  of  fact,  I  had  seen  Mary  often  that  winter;  though 
I  had  declined  her  invitation  to  Smith,  I  had  taken  her  to  din- 
ner whenever  she  visited  New  York.  On  these  occasions,  I  had 
chosen  our  more  exotic  speakeasies  as  a  rendezvous — and  had 
been  careful  to  talk  at  some  length  of  books  and  plays  in  the  mak- 
ing. It  still  seemed  necessary  to  prove  that  I  was  quite  different 
from  the  Yale  men  who  dated  her  at  Northampton. 

"You  were  right  about  Mary,"  I  said.  "She's  a  damned  nice  girl. 
It  just  happens  I  have  other  plans." 

"Mention  just  one." 

"Eating,  to  start.  And  a  book  later,  I  hope."  It  was  also  logical 
to  pretend  a  bit  with  George — if  only  to  cover  Julia's  demarche  on 
my  behalf.  "Books  don't  go  with  brides,"  I  said.  "Even  if  I  were 
the  marrying  sort." 

"There's  only  one  sort  of  man,  Dave,"  said  George.  "The  rest 
depends  on  the  girl  who  decides  she  wants  him.  And  you  needn't 
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stare  at  the  future  so  grimly.  Things  will  level  off.  Believe  in 
Hoover." 

"Mr.  Hoover  has  my  sympathy,"  I  said.  "In  the  meantime,  re- 
member that  I  don't  want  a  job  selling  books  for  your  dad." 

"Why  not — if  you're  going  to  write  one  yourself?" 

Listening  to  George's  earnest  offer,  I  found  that  I  was  laughing 
inwardly,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks.  Julia,  I  perceived,  had 
switched  dreams  again,  without  breaking  stride.  The  magazine 
we  had  called  Tomorrow  was  now  dead  as  yesterday — yet  she 
had  refused  to  despair.  Reaching  into  the  grab-bag  of  memory,  she 
had  come  up  with  an  older,  more  enduring  vision — the  play  that 
sent  critics  rolling  in  the  aisles,  the  book  that  skyrocketed  on  best- 
seller lists  overnight.  That  fall,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  destroy 
her  vision. 

Just  one  thing  had  troubled  me — the  appearance  of  Tony 
Cole  in  her  creative  stable.  I  queried  her  gingerly  on  this  point 
when  I  was  driving  her  to  the  station  for  her  Christmas  holidays. 

"When  will  you  stop  teasing  George?"  I  asked. 

"I  never  tease,  darling." 

"It's  hardly  his  fault  that  he  won't  be  a  founding  father  of 
Tomorrow,"  I  said.  "Can't  you  let  it  go  at  that?" 

"Be  sensible,  Dave.  Even  if  we  won't  have  our  magazine,  we're 
going  to  need  a  publisher." 

"Does  we  mean  Tony  too?" 

Julia  looked  at  me  severely,  as  she  lay  in  the  curve  of  my  arm, 
in  the  wildly-rocking  taxi.  (Neither  of  us  found  it  unusual  that 
our  most  serious  discussions  were  conducted  in  settings  such  as 
this — a  cab  redolent  of  dead  cigars,  the  corner  of  a  shuttered  bar, 
the  back  seat  of  a  bus.) 

"George  and  I  had  a  long  talk  about  the  future,"  she  said.  "I 
saw  no  harm  in  mentioning  Tony.  He  can  write  like  a  streak — 
when  he  puts  his  mind  to  writing;  he  may  surprise  us  all  some- 
day." 

"Nothing  Tony  does  will  surprise  me  anymore,"  I  said. 

"Would  you  be  too  hurt  if  he  publishes  a  book  ahead  of  you?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  I  said. 

The  taxi  had  already  careened  into  the  long  ramp  of  Penn 
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Station.  Following  a  redcap  to  her  Pullman,  I  could  see  that  Julia 
was  more  puzzled  than  angry  over  my  withdrawal.  But  there 
were  still  no  words  to  explain  why  I  had  abandoned  literature  to 
its  fate. 

"For  the  time  being,"  I  said,  Tm  putting  first  things  first.  Tony 
and  I  must  graduate  at  the  top,  if  we're  to  get  desks  at  the  Record." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  as  we  clung  together  briefly  in  the  vesti- 
bule, "isn't  a  book  more  important  than  a  job?" 

"Not  when  jobs  are  scarce  and  getting  scarcer." 

"Perhaps  this  depression  is  just  the  challenge  you  need,"  she 
said.  "Come  what  may,  you  mustn't  let  it  turn  you  into  a  philis- 
tine. 

The  porter  appeared  to  close  the  vestibule  door.  Aware  that 
the  train  was  in  motion,  I  stepped  out  to  the  platform,  and  walked 
doggedly  beside  it.  Framed  in  the  rectangle  of  glass,  Julia  raised 
her  hand  in  a  gesture  of  farewell.  I  stood  on  the  platform  a  long 
time  after  the  tail-lights  had  winked  out  in  the  tunnel.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  I  seemed  to  be  enjoying  Julia  in  snatches  this 
year — and  our  goodbyes  were  more  numerous  than  our  reunions. 

iv. 

That  Christmas,  Tony  had  gone  to  the  Laurentians  to  ski  with 
his  friends  from  Montreal:  it  was  characteristic  that  he  should 
finance  this  holiday  from  an  almost  nonexistent  checking  account, 
as  cheerfully  as  he  had  refused  to  give  up  his  apartment  on 
Morningside  Drive.  I  will  not  pretend  that  my  own  Christmas 
recess  was  lonely;  once  Mary  Talbot  had  come  down  from 
Northampton,  she  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  would  be 
escorting  her  to  the  holiday  dances.  Attired  in  Tony's  tailcoat, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  my  wallet  held  little  more  than  taxi  fare,  I, 
too,  could  pretend  that  nothing  had  really  changed. 

Julia  wrote  cheerful  letters  from  Gainesville.  Her  father's 
health  seemed  much  improved.  He  was  continuing  a  full  program 
of  classes  against  his  doctor's  advice;  the  instructor-companion 
who  shared  his  quarters  on  Faculty  Row  had  worked  out  per- 
fectly, and  had  already  promised  to  accompany  him  on  next  sum- 
mer's vacation.  For  her  part,  Julia  had  resolved  to  stay  in  New 
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York,  if  she  could  find  a  job.  Two  days  after  her  return  in  the  new 
year,  she  astonished  us  by  joining  the  ranks  of  the  employed — 
as  a  reader  for  Darby  House.  True,  it  was  only  part-time  work, 
but  it  paid  most  of  her  expenses;  the  father  who  had  so  obstinately 
refused  to  play  the  market  would  make  up  the  difference. 

"You  were  quite  right,  Dave,"  she  said.  "Times  are  hard — and 
getting  harder."  Seated  on  a  Number  Four  bus,  fresh  from  a 
Broadway  opening,  we  had  just  emerged  into  Times  Square  to  see 
our  first  breadline.  "At  least  we  can  keep  our  toe-hold  now — while 
you  decide  about  your  own  job." 

"What  if  we're  offered  jobs  outside  New  York?" 

"You  mustn't  even  think  of  it.  I  won't  let  you  take  second-best." 

"Hickey  might  get  us  into  that  Wyoming  printshop.  And 
Chris  Lowry  can  get  me  on  the  Mandarine  Sentinel,  if  I  ask  in 
time. 

"Both  you  and  Tony  have  earned  the  Record.  You're  going  to 
be  brilliant  reporters.  So  brilliant,  you  can  write  your  own  ticket 
in  a  year's  time — " 

"Easy  does  it,"  I  said.  "Even  before  Christmas,  you  admitted 
it  was  bad  luck  to  look  too  far  ahead." 

"It's  a  habit  I'll  never  outgrow,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "You'll  have 
to  put  up  with  my  flights  of  fancy.  I  won't  say  I  told  you  so,  when 
they  come  true." 

"Thanks  for  keeping  your  confidence,"  I  said.  "We're  going  to 
need  it." 

"What  does  money  matter — if  you're  doing  what  you  want  to 
do?" 

"I'll  endorse  that  credo,"  I  said.  "Unfortunately,  even  a  Tony 
Cole  must  eat  and  sleep." 

"The  basement  apartment  in  my  building  will  be  vacant  this 
summer,"  said  Julia.  "Tony  will  take  a  lease,  if  you'll  come  in  with 
him." 

"Isn't  that  planning  a  little  in  advance?" 

"I  don't  see  why.  It's  unfurnished — I  think  it  was  originally 
part  of  the  furnace  room.  But  you  can  sleep  on  bare  mattresses, 
if  need  be.  Of  course  I'll  be  cooking  for  you  both — " 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  thrust  of  her  chin,  the  hard  gleam 
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of  courage  in  her  eyes.  "You've  often  said  you  were  born  to  help/' 
I  said.  "Apparently,  those  were  no  idle  words." 

"Darling,  you're  going  to  write.  Never  mind  if  you're  rich  or 
poor;  if  you  must  start  in  the  cellar,  so  be  it.  I'll  make  it  bearable, 
so  long  as  I'm  upstairs." 

"Suppose  we  still  can't  get  jobs?" 

"Then  you  can  finish  your  play,  and  your  novel.  You  can  sell 
one  to  Broadway,  the  other  to  Darby  House,  and  both  to  Holly- 
wood. In  times  like  these,  people  need  plays  and  novels  more  than 
ever. 

"What  if  I  haven't  a  play  or  novel  in  my  system?" 

"Darling,  I  won't  let  you  say  such  things  about  yourself.  I 
know  you're  upset  tonight,  because  of  those  hungry  men  outside 
the  soup-kitchen.  Can't  you  see  they  belong  to  another  universe 
from  ours?" 

"They  looked  awfully  human  to  me." 

"Did  I  say  they  weren't  human?  It's  just  that  they've  surren- 
dered, and  we  haven't.  We  never  will,  Dave — just  leave  that  part 
to  me." 

I  conceded  the  argument  gladly  when  we  descended  from  our 
bus  and  climbed  the  slope  to  Barnard.  Opening  the  door  to 
Julia's  apartment  with  my  own  latchkey,  I  could  feel  tranquility 
settle  about  my  shoulders  again,  like  a  well-loved  garment.  .  .  . 
The  School  of  Journalism  is  only  a  name  to  me  today;  Columbia 
itself  seems  a  roaring  void  when  I  venture  to  revisit  it.  But  I  can 
still  bring  back  that  one-room  paradise  on  Claremont  Avenue, 
complete  with  that  slightly  musky  aura  that  is  the  signature  of 
the  New  York  brownstone.  From  the  first  day  I  had  entered  it, 
that  walkup  had  been  my  special  retreat — and  all  doubts  were 
left  at  its  doorsill. 

Memory  confesses  that  Julia's  walls  were  drab,  her  carpet 
threadbare,  her  daybed  sagging  with  age.  None  of  this  mattered 
in  the  slightest.  Julia  had  made  the  small  room  gay  with  a  thun- 
derbolt-pattern chintz  that  matched  her  pajamas.  There  were 
sunflowers  after  Van  Gogh,  and  clowns  after  Picasso;  a  lifesize 
china  Buddha  squatted  before  a  screen  crowded  with  coolies 
and  scarlet  peacocks.  Behind  the  screen  was  her  bath,  complete 
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with  icebox  and  gas-ring.  It  was  here  that  Julia  made  her  drinks, 
and  cooked  the  spaghetti  for  which  she  was  so  justly  famous. 
.  .  .  Tonight,  I  could  hear  voices  in  this  sanctum  as  I  tossed 
aside  my  coat. 

I  remembered  not  to  stare  when  Tony  emerged  with  a  shout 
of  welcome.  Behind  him  was  Ed  Gordon,  a  three-gallon  jug  an- 
chored between  his  palms;  his  face  was  turkey-red  as  he  blended 
the  swirling  contents  into  something  resembling  gin.  I  had  for- 
gotten that  this  was  a  Friday,  one  of  the  days  when  Julia  kept 
open  house  for  my  friends.  On  Fridays,  the  key  was  always  in  her 
mailbox  downstairs. 

"Sit  down,  everyone,"  said  Julia.  "Shall  I  scramble  eggs,  or  shall 
we  just  get  tight?" 

"I'll  settle  for  a  drink,"  said  Tony.  "So  long  as  Ed  doesn't  start 
another  argument." 

"It's  you  who  starts  the  arguments,"  said  Ed.  He  cocked  the  jug 
on  one  shoulder  and  began  to  spike  the  ginger-ale  Julia  had 
brought  in  from  her  bathroom.  "Give  Dave  the  first  glass,"  he 
said.  "He  looks  white  around  the  gills." 

"We've  just  counted  the  Times  Square  breadline,"  I  said. 
"Julia's  taken  it  better  than  I." 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  boy,"  said  Tony.  "I  know  exactly." 

"We've  all  good  cause  to  be  afraid,"  said  Ed.  "Julia's  still  right 
— that's  no  reason  to  give  in." 

"It's  easy  for  you  to  talk,"  said  Tony.  "Your  job  is  on  ice — and 
so's  your  scholarship." 

"Your  job  is  well-iced  too,"  said  Ed.  "You  may  even  pick  up  a 
scholarship  yourself,  if  Tom  Hickey  declines  his.  You've  the 
grades  to  stand  for  alternate." 

I  had  expected  Tony  to  be  pleased  by  the  backhand  compli- 
ment, but  he  scowled  deeply  instead.  "Not  even  Tom  would  stay 
clear  of  that  commercial  Tap  Day,"  he  said.  "Has  anyone  refused 
those  free  tickets  abroad — ever?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  Ed. 

"It'd  make  a  good  story,"  said  Tony.  "Stover  at  Yale  in  reverse. 
Last  man  for  Bones — go  to  your  room — why  the  hell  should  I?" 
He  gave  us  all  an  owlish  look — and  I  was  surprised  to  note  that 
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he  was  already  quite  drunk.  "It's  supposed  to  be  funny,"  he  said. 
"Why  don't  you  laugh?" 

"Such  a  poor  joke  proves  just  one  thing,"  said  Ed.  "You  wish 
you  were  a  Yale  man — God  knows  why.  Will  you  spend  your 
whole  life  wanting  something  you're  not?" 

"That  question's  as  cockeyed  as  your  grammar,"  said  Tony. 

"Answer  it  anyhow." 

I  glanced  at  Julia,  who  sat  cross-legged  on  her  daybed,  with  her 
drink  balanced  on  her  palms.  I  knew  that  pose  of  dedication  well 
enough.  She  was  permitting  us  to  cross  swords  with  Ed — confi- 
dent that  one  of  us  would  emerge  the  victor.  I  hastened  to  enter 
the  combat,  if  only  to  show  I  was  on  Tony's  side. 

"Remember  you  don't  start  arguments,  Ed.  What  if  Tony  does 
want  a  little  of  everything?  Isn't  it  a  healthy  symptom,  at  his 
age?" 

"If  he  gets  over  it,"  said  Ed.  "So  far,  he's  showing  no  signs  of 
recovery." 

Tony  cast  himself  upon  the  carpet,  and  pillowed  his  head  on 
Julia's  knees.  "Let  him  go  on,  Duke,"  he  said.  "I'm  enjoying  it." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Julia. 

"That's  because  you  see  my  point,"  said  Ed.  "I'm  reminding 
these  two  mavericks  they  must  find  a  corral,  if  they  want  to  go 
on  grazing.  If  I  were  Dave,  I'd  settle  for  the  Big  Horn  Gazette." 

"Thank  you,  no,"  said  Julia.  "The  mavericks  are  staying  in  New 
York.  What's  more,  you're  helping  them." 

"Only  if  you  insist,"  said  Ed. 

"Give  us  time,"  I  said.  "It  isn't  our  fault  you've  aged  faster." 

"In  two  years,"  said  Julia,  "they'll  be  filing  their  stories  from 
Paris." 

Tony  lifted  Julia's  hand  to  his  lips.  "The  architect  of  our 
destiny,"  he  said.  "The  golden  girl,  whose  answer  to  fate's  bludg- 
eon is  an  eternal  yes.  Am  I  as  tight  as  I  sound — and  what  am  I 
misquoting?" 

"Tell  me  one  thing,  Julia,"  said  Ed.  "Why  do  all  kids  want  to 
be  drama  critics — or  foreign  correspondents?" 

"Because  there's  only  one  Paris,"  said  Julia. 

"Because  we  should  all  see  Paris  young,"  I  said. 
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"Speak  up,  Cole,"  said  Ed.  'Would  you  work  to  earn  it?" 

"Of  course  I  would,"  said  Tony. 

"Suppose  the  earning  took  ten  years  instead  of  two?  What  if 
the  paper  decided  you  weren't  ready  then — and  gave  someone 
else  the  job?" 

"Get  me  a  police-card  on  the  Record,"  said  Tony.  'Til  take 
my  lumps." 

"Even  money  says  you  won  t  last  six  months,"  said  Ed.  "I'll 
give  you  three  to  one,  if  you  draw  a  district  beat." 

So  far,  Tony  had  refused  to  be  baited.  Now,  he  looked  up  at 
Julia  with  a  quiet  smile — and  seemed  to  address  her,  rather  than 
Ed.  Til  take  that  bet,"  he  said.  "So  will  Dave— I  hope." 

"Put  up  or  shut  up,"  I  said.  Try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  yet  edge 
into  the  argument. 

"After  all,"  said  Tony,  "I'm  at  the  top  of  the  class.  I've  worked 
four  years  to  get  there — " 

"Correction,"  said  Ed.  "You've  never  worked  in  your  life.  Up 
to  now,  you've  coasted,  and  looked  the  part." 

The  insult  sank  into  silence,  as  cruelly  as  though  Ed  had  swung 
at  Tony's  jaw.  None  of  us  stirred  while  he  picked  up  the  jug 
and  poured  himself  a  straight  gin.  "The  hell  of  it  is,"  said  Ed, 
"you  could,  be  a  newspaperman,  if  you'd  stay  with  it.  You've  a 
nose  for  news,  and  a  style;  like  all  sheltered  people,  you've  a 
genuine  desire  to  know  what's  going  on.  But  you'll  never  really 
dig  in  to  find  out;  you'll  never  put  in  a  day's  leg-work  for  a  stick 
of  type.  Am  I  right,  so  far?" 

"Are  you  calling  me  a  quitter  too?"  asked  Tony. 

"Far  from  it,"  said  Ed.  "It  takes  a  special  brand  of  courage  to 
walk  through  the  world  and  stay  untouched." 

"I've  lived  in  the  world,"  said  Tony.  "I'll  match  my  world  with 
yours." 

"Sure  you  will,"  said  Ed.  "You've  been  on  more  merry-go- 
rounds  than  I'll  ever  see.  You  drank  too  much  as  a  freshman.  As 
a  sophomore,  you  worked  your  way  to  the  edge  of  Europe.  You've 
discovered  the  New  York  speakeasy  in  a  big  way.  This  fall,  you 
ran  through  a  paper  fortune  without  turning  a  hair.  But  you've 
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never  crossed  over  to  my  side  of  the  tracks.  And  you're  tight  as  a 
goat  now,  for  just  one  reason." 

"That's  enough,  Ed." 

"For  one  reason,"  said  Ed.  "You  can't  face  the  thought  of  tak- 
ing a  job,  and  holding  it.  And  Julia,  bless  her  heart,  is  coddling 
you  with  music  from  La  Boheme.  What's  more,  you're  listening 
— and  loving  it." 

"Of  course  I'm  listening,"  said  Tony.  "And  I'd  take  off  for  Paris 
tomorrow,  if  I  could.  Who'd  work  indoors,  when  he  could  breathe 
at  a  cafe  table?" 

"Ask  any  man  on  that  breadline,"  said  Ed.  "He'd  take  your  job, 
and  never  ask  for  air-conditioning.  Which  brings  me  to  the  main 
part  of  my  sermon:  it's  damned  hard  to  understand  my  world,  if 
you've  never  known  want." 

"Speaking  of  over-simplification — "  I  said. 

But  Ed  waved  me  to  silence.  "You're  in  the  same  boat,  Dave: 
this  sermon  is  for  you  both.  Granted,  you've  been  insecure  from 
the  cradle — that  isn't  quite  the  same.  So  far,  your  air-castle  has 
stood  up  like  the  Woolworth  Building.  You've  never  gone  hun- 
gry, or  hidden  from  loan-sharks.  You've  never  watched  your 
mother  die,  because  you  couldn't  pay  her  doctor's  bills — " 

"Have  you?" 

"Would  I  admit  it,  if  I  hadn't?  You  call  yourselves  men:  you're 
boys  in  grown-up  suits,  with  a  few  grown-up  habits.  Even  when 
you've  roughed  it,  you  were  going  through  a  tribal  dance — like 
Tony's  summer  with  the  dudes,  or  your  own  hitches  as  a  bellhop. 
That's  why  I'd  like  to  keep  you  off  the  Record.  It'll  only  eat  you 
alive." 

"The  night  we  met,"  I  said,  "you  thought  I'd  do  nicely  on  the 
Record.  What  changed  your  mind?" 

"Julia,"  said  Ed  Gordon. 

"That's  no  way  to  speak  of  our  hostess." 

"Of  course  you've  an  outside  chance  of  survival,"  said  Ed.  "It 
depends  on  her  plans." 

I  saw  Julia's  chin  lift,  and  knew  she  was  waiting  for  me  to 
-  state  my  credo.  "I  mean  to  be  a  newspaperman  today,"  I  said — 
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and  lifted  the  jug  to  fill  her  glass  and  mine.  "With  luck,  I  may  be 
a  novelist  tomorrow.  Never  mind  what  it  takes  out  of  me.  You 
needn't  corner  the  market  on  gumption,  just  because  you've  es- 
caped from  poverty.  If  you  make  yourself  managing  editor,  I'll 
be  your  star  reporter.  And  I'm  marrying  Julia,  the  minute  I  can 
give  her  what  she  deserves." 

"Fair  enough,"  said  Ed.  "Can  your  friend  say  as  much?" 

Tony  lurched  to  his  feet  at  last:  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  swing 
on  Ed,  without  further  discussion.  Instead,  his  half-closed  hand 
moved  to  the  jug — wavered  on  the  handle,  and  put  the  gin  down, 
unpoured.  I  forced  myself  to  hold  my  tongue  when  he  staggered 
into  the  frame  of  the  hall  door.  Here,  he  paused  just  long  enough 
to  shake  his  fist  at  no  one  in  particular,  before  he  started  crabwise 
down  the  walkup  stair. 

"It  seems  I'm  right  about  one  of  you,"  said  Ed. 

"You  shouldn't  needle  a  man  when  he's  drunk.  It  isn't  fair." 

"He  wasn't  that  drunk." 

"Tony  will  hit  his  stride  downtown,"  I  said.  "You'll  see,  Ed." 

"Not  without  help,"  said  Ed.  'You've  done  all  you  can,  now 
you've  made  sure  of  his  diploma.  What  comes  next,  Julia?" 

Again,  I  found  that  I  had  turned  to  the  daybed,  where  our 
hostess  still  sat  in  pensive  quiet.  Her  face,  seen  in  profile  against 
the  dim  lights  she  favored,  had  a  classic  purity  I  would  remem- 
ber always:  the  quick  toss  of  her  head,  as  she  finished  her  drink 
in  one  swallow,  could  not  mar  the  image. 

"I'm  not  my  brother's  keeper,  Ed,"  she  said  at  last.  "That's 
where  we  differ." 

"Someone  must  open  the  escape  hatch,"  said  Ed.  "Do  you  have 
the  key?" 

"I'll  be  asking  you  to  leave,  if  you  go  on  talking  nonsense." 

"Give  another  look,"  said  Ed.  "You've  dragged  Tony  Cole  to 
the  edge  of  the  trough.  So  far,  he's  been  a  fairly  patient  mule.  But 
no  one  under  Heaven  can  make  him  drink." 

"If  you  ask  me — "  I  said. 

"I'm  asking  Julia." 

"And  I'll  answer  for  her.  Whatever  you're  trying  to  prove,  that's 
a  damned  silly  metaphor.  Tony's  been  dragging  me,  from  the  start. 
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As  for  you,  Gordon — you're  guarding  the  trough  with  a  bull- 
whip  and  telling  us  the  water's  slow  poison." 

Ed  sat  down  beside  Julia,  and  took  her  hand.  His  tone  was 
oddly  tender  now,  almost  pleading.  "Don't  blame  me  too  much," 
he  said.  "I'm  just  fool  enough  to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 
It's  no  fun,  watching  a  man  kill  himself  for  the  wrong  reason." 

"Go  home,  Ed,"  said  Julia. 

Ed  Gordon  rose  from  the  daybed,  as  abruptly  as  he  had  settled 
there.  "I'll  go  quietly,"  he  said.  "And  I'm  still  a  damned  fool. 
You've  made  up  your  mind  about  these  boys  long  ago,  haven't 
you,  Julia?" 

"You'd  better  take  Dave  with  you,"  said  Julia.  She  gave  me  a 
conspirator's  wink,  as  I  got  up  in  turn.  "All  this  ill-will  has  given 
me  a  headache." 

I  moved  toward  the  door  in  Ed's  wake:  with  the  flick  of  an  eye- 
lash, Julia  had  set  me  right  again.  "You  might  tell  us  you're 
sorry,"  I  said. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Ed.  "Believe  it  or  not,  I'm  even  sorry  for 
Tony  Cole." 

He  walked  out  on  that,  without  looking  at  Julia  again.  I  blew 
her  a  kiss — the  signal  that  said  I  would  return — and  followed  Ed 
down  the  stairway. 
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Ed  and  I  did  not  speak  while  we  climbed  the  hill  to  the  cam- 
pus and  settled  on  the  shelf  of  the  sundial — a  spot  where  we  had 
paused  before,  to  end  an  argument  or  renew  one.  The  raw  Janu- 
ary night  was  a  tonic  to  my  lungs:  I  breathed  it  gratefully,  feel- 
ing the  last  of  my  obscure  forebodings  take  wings. 

"You're  a  hard  man,  Gordon,"  I  said.  "Especially  when  you're 
not  quite  making  sense." 

"I  was  making  sense  tonight,"  said  Ed.  "Is  it  my  fault  no 
one  would  listen?" 

"Why  do  you  enjoy  hitting  Tony?" 

"I  like  to  watch  him  bounce,"  said  Ed.  "I'm  afraid  he  was  a  bit 
limp  tonight." 

"Do  you  think  you  were  quite  fair?" 
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'To  hell  with  Tony  Cole,"  said  Ed.  "Talk  about  yourself.  How's 
the  new  book  coming — or  is  it  a  play?" 

"Remember  that  first  night  at  Daly's?"  I  said.  "You  asked  the 
same  question." 

"I  can  read  back  your  answer,"  said  Ed.  "Sure  you  weren't 
lying?" 

I  told  him  the  whole  story  then,  with  chapter  and  verse.  I 
pulled  out  the  tremolo  stop  on  my  boyhood — the  summers  I  read 
Scott  in  my  grandmother's  arbor,  the  sailcloth  lair  at  Uncle  Bibb's, 
where  I  had  scribbled  until  Chris  Lowry  rescued  me.  I  spoke  of 
the  alleged  novel  I  had  written  to  keep  awake  at  the  night-desk 
of  the  Seaspray  Inn,  and  how  Julia  had  discovered  both  the  book 
and  me.  I  told  of  the  fruidess  effort  I  had  made  to  start  another, 
of  the  play  I  had  tossed  at  Horace  Peck  as  my  final  peace-offering. 
...  It  was  more  testament  than  confession,  but  it  brought  peace 
in  its  wake:  I  did  not  even  pause  to  wonder  why  I  was  telling  it 
to  Ed  Gordon. 

"So  you've  seduced  her  under  false  colors,"  said  Ed. 

"No  one's  been  seduced.  What  the  hell  do  you  mean?" 

"Right  this  minute,"  said  Ed,  "your  girl  is  sitting  on  that  day- 
bed,  dreaming  of  you  as  the  coming  Conrad.  And  you're  afraid 
to  enlighten  her." 

"You've  got  me  there,"  I  said.  "I'll  have  to  tell  her  sometime." 

"You'd  better  move  fast,"  said  Ed.  "If  you  don't,  your  friend 
Cole  may  steal  your  thunder." 

'Would  you  mind  saying  that  again?" 

"After  all,"  said  Ed,  "there  aren't  many  escape  hatches  left. 
Being  a  novelist  could  be  one  of  them." 

"Can  you  see  Tony  Cole  as  a  novelist?" 

"I  can  see  him  perfectly,"  said  Ed. 

"Come  June,  he's  going  to  work  for  the  Record.  That's  what 
we've  trained  him  for." 

"Can  you  picture  him  phoning  D-heads  to  rewrite?"  asked 
Ed.  "Or  slogging  through  Brooklyn  in  the  rain,  when  he  could 
be  reading  Ulysses  in  the  Dome?  I  tell  you  he'll  last  six  months; 
then  he'll  go  abroad  to  write.  And  I'll  tell  you  more.  Julia  will  go 
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along  to  help — if  you  haven't  come  up  with  a  novel  of  your  own." 

"Back  up  and  start  over,"  I  said.  "Julia's  my  girl,  not  Tony's." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Must  I  explain  that  we're  in  love?" 

"What's  a  little  love  against  Paris?" 

"It's  still  Tony's  business,  if  he  wants  to  go  abroad." 

"Will  you  let  Julia  follow  him?" 

"Julia  isn't  following  anybody,"  I  said.  "Any  day  now,  Julia 
and  I  are  getting  married." 

"On  a  reporter's  salary?" 

"She'll  wait,"  I  said.  "Julia's  good  at  waiting." 

"If  you  really  love  her,"  said  Ed,  "you'll  push  Tony  into  the 
Hudson,  while  he's  too  tight  to  float." 

"No  one's  pushing  anyone,"  I  said.  "Tony  and  I  have  back- 
stopped  each  other  for  a  long  time  now.  It's  something  I  won't 
try  to  explain." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  explain  for  you?" 

"Stick  to  the  four  W's,"  I  said.  "Forget  about  why." 

"This  happens  to  be  a  law  of  nature,"  said  Ed.  "Some  people 
are  born  to  be  hero-worshippers;  others  get  to  be  heroes.  I'll  grant 
you  he  fills  the  bill — if  you  don't  look  too  close.  I  still  say  it's  time 
you  ditched  him." 

"Suppose  Tony  does  go  abroad?  Will  you  eat  those  words,  if 
he  writes  a  book?" 

"He'll  write  a  book,"  said  Ed.  "You  can  trust  Julia  for  that. 
He'll  get  it  published,  too.  There's  always  George  Darby." 

"Pack  up  that  crystal  ball,"  I  said.  "Don't  think  I  haven't  under- 
stood Tony  Cole  from  the  start.  I  know  every  part  he's  played: 
sometimes,  I've  written  the  dialogue.  Maybe  it  was  training  for 
a  bigger  job." 

"Right  now,"  said  Ed,  "he  has  just  one  worry:  the  fact  that  he 
must  root  or  die.  And  I  repeat,  he'll  kill  that  worry  by  crossing 
to  the  Left  Bank  and  settling  down.  Give  him  a  year,  and  he'll 
begin  to  raise  a  beard." 

"It's  still  a  free  country,"  I  said.  "He  has  every  right  to  raise  a 
beard." 
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"Right  now,"  said  Ed,  "it's  a  dying  country.  I  say  damn  him 
to  hell  for  cutting  capers  at  the  grave.  And  double-damn  him  for 
stealing  your  girl,  without  a  by-your-leave." 

"He  hasn't  stolen  her,"  I  said.  "He  never  will." 

"Wait,"  said  Ed.  "When  it  happens,  it'll  be  a  classic  in  lar- 
ceny." 

"Julia  won't  budge  from  New  York,"  I  said.  "She  knows  how 
badly  I  need  her." 

"Wait,"  said  Ed. 

He  got  up  from  the  edge  of  the  sundial  and  left  me,  moving 
with  stubby-legged  purpose  toward  the  subway  kiosk  on  Broad- 
way. At  the  corner,  I  saw  him  cuff  a  lurching  drunk,  hard  enough 
to  send  the  man  careening  from  the  mudguard  of  a  parked  car. 
I  was  not  too  startled  when  I  realized  that  the  weaving  figure  was 
Tony  Cole. 

I  put  the  sundial  between  us  as  he  approached — though  I 
was  sure  he  was  far  too  tight  to  notice  me.  I  heard  his  feet  grind 
to  a  pause,  and  just  escaped  laughing  when  he  reared  back  on  his 
haunches  for  a  bit  of  dog-like  baying  at  the  moon.  The  sound  of  a 
flask  shattering  against  the  granite  flank  of  the  sundial  brought 
me  to  the  street  side  again,  in  time  to  follow  his  progress  toward 
Morningside  Drive.  I  could  understand  the  crazy  gesture  per- 
fectly: I,  too,  had  broken  bottles  in  my  time,  and  bayed  out  my 
madness  at  the  moon. 

I  hesitated  a  moment  more  in  the  sundial's  shadow,  though 
there  was  no  further  need  for  caution.  I  had  known  from  the  start 
that  Tony  would  fumble  his  way  back  to  Julia  tonight — and  that 
Julia  would  send  him  packing.  Obviously,  it  was  another  fact  I 
could  never  explain  to  Ed  Gordon. 

vi. 

That  spring,  the  days  seemed  to  meet  and  merge.  Because  we 
feared  the  nightmare  that  loomed  beyond  graduation,  Commence- 
ment rushed  upon  us  with  dizzy  speed.  Because  (in  another,  more 
courageous  fashion)  we  honestly  yearned  to  break  our  academic 
shell  and  meet  the  dragons  outside,  time  appeared  to  stand  still, 
even  as  it  ground  forward. 
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Weeks  before  our  formal  graduation,  the  class  had  shaken  down 
into  the  hired  and  the  jobless.  Hickey,  Ed  and  Claude  Saunders 
were  awarded  the  three  traveling  scholarships;  when  Hickey  made 
history  of  a  sort  by  declining,  we  held  our  collective  breath  for 
a  day — and  relaxed  again  when  Jake  Loeb  (a  brilliant  student, 
who  had  gone  downtown  as  a  reporter  on  the  dying  World)  was 
offered  the  honor  and  accepted. 

George  was  already  working  on  night  assignments  at  the 
Record,  along  with  Ed,  who  had  postponed  his  European  journey 
until  the  following  year.  A  few  of  my  classmates  (who  had  friends 
in  high  places)  signed  on  at  the  agencies;  others  ventured  into 
the  strange  jungle  of  radio  news.  The  rest  of  us  waited,  in  a  Sar- 
gasso of  doubt  that  grew  weedier  with  each  passing  week.  .  .  . 
In  the  privacy  of  our  souls,  we  could  do  no  more  than  pray. 

Thanks  to  Ed's  helping  hand,  a  number  of  us  were  put  on  the 
assignment-sheet  for  the  Record's  church  page.  Covering  sermons 
from  Trinity  to  the  wider  reaches  of  the  Bronx,  rushing  to  the 
Record  to  write  a  half-column  on  an  idle  typewriter,  I  had  long 
since  grown  familiar  with  its  vastness.  At  such  an  hour,  the  echoes 
of  last  night's  bustle  hung  frozen  in  the  stagnant  air:  this  was 
the  twilight  time,  when  the  bull-pen  was  empty  save  for  an  assist- 
ant city  editor,  when  the  copy  desks  (though  stripped  for  battle) 
seemed  naked  as  operating-tables  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
patients.  The  spark  that  put  the  paper  in  motion  was  in  limbo 
too:  it  would  spring  alive  again  only  when  we  amateurs  had 
taken  ourselves  elsewhere. 

That  spring,  each  Sunday  morning  was  the  high  point  of 
my  week — and  I  hurried  to  the  shadows  of  those  pulpits  with  a 
fast-beating  heart.  The  downward  spiral  was  just  as  acute,  after 
I  had  left  that  borrowed  typewriter  and  faced  the  indifferent  street 
again.  While  my  cloak  of  melancholy  was  upon  me,  I  found  it 
hard  to  breathe,  even  in  the  cleaner  air  of  Morningside.  Yet  a  visit 
to  Claremont  Avenue  never  failed  to  restore  me. 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "how  often  must  I  explain  that  you  are 
you?  What  does  a  job  matter?" 

She  was  in  my  arms  with  the  words.  The  single  window  of  her 
walkup,  open  to  the  patter  of  the  hot  May  rain,  seemed  a  trans- 
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lucent  curtain,  muting  the  noise  of  the  city — the  growl  of  a  beast 
eager  to  drink  my  blood. 

"I  can't  wait  forever — " 

"Didn't  Tony  wire  his  uncle?  Hasn't  the  Director  himself  put 
in  a  word  for  you?" 

I  nodded  a  sober  agreement.  The  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  had  just  sent  a  blanket  endorsement  of  his  ten  top 
graduates  to  every  New  York  newspaper;  Tony's  wire  to  Uncle 
Jason  had  been  a  fiery  prod  indeed.  Rehearsing  those  bits  of  com- 
fort on  my  way  uptown,  I  had  found  them  cold  consolation. 
Thanks  to  the  warmth  of  Julia's  presence,  I  now  felt  myself  as 
good  as  hired. 

"It's  just  that  we've  too  much  time  to  worry,"  I  said.  "Classes 
have  run  down  like  a  clock;  if  we  go  through  the  motions,  it's 
only  to  keep  busy." 

"That's  Tony's  line,  not  yours,"  said  Julia.  "I  might  add  that 
he's  even  jumpier  these  days." 

"It's  quite  all  right,"  I  said  (but  this  was  hours  later).  "I'll  go 
quietly.  I  just  remembered  you're  a  working  girl.  You  must  get 
your  sleep." 

Julia  sat  up  on  the  daybed,  and  pushed  a  manuscript  to  the 
floor  with  one  extended  toe.  "Darby  House  can  wait,  darling," 
she  said.  "Come  back  where  you  belong.  I  won't  let  you  be  afraid 
again." 

"I'm  not  really  afraid,"  I  said.  "I'm  just  impatient.  Someone 
deserves  a  punch  on  the  nose.  But  he  hasn't  a  face  or  a  name — so 
how  can  I  pick  a  fight?" 

vii. 

A  few  days  later,  with  graduation  a  scant  two  weeks  away,  I 
looked  up  from  my  desk  in  the  senior  city  room  to  find  Tony  Cole 
looming  above  me — an  unusually  debonair  Tony,  in  his  best 
casual  tweeds,  with  the  famous  fedora  riding  on  one  brow.  I  had 
guessed  who  it  was,  the  moment  I  felt  his  shadow;  I  knew  his 
purpose,  before  he  spoke  his  first  portentous  words. 
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"Uncle  Jason  came  through,"  he  said.  "All  he  needed  was  that 
shot  in  the  arm." 

"When  do  we  go  downtown  and  pick  our  desks?" 

"We  aren't  going  downtown,  Duke.  Just  you." 

"Would  you  mind  repeating  that?" 

"You  heard  me  the  first  time.  The  Record  only  has  room  for 
one  of  us;  it'll  be  a  squeeze  at  that." 

We  stared  at  each  other  awhile  without  speaking.  The  clock 
above  the  door  seemed  to  be  ticking  inside  my  own  brain :  I  found 
my  eyes  were  straying  to  the  blackboard  beyond  the  last  desk,  and 
the  banner  headline  someone  had  scrawled  there  only  yester- 
day. 

HOOVER  REPEATS  PROSPERITY 
JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER 

I  spelled  out  the  words  twice  before  I  met  Tony's  eye  again. 
He  was  watching  me  with  a  kind,  indulgent  smile — as  though  he 
had  guessed  my  answer  in  advance,  and  was  prepared  to  accept 
my  thanks. 

"He's  your  uncle,  not  mine,"  I  said. 

"That's  hardly  to  my  credit,"  said  Tony. 

"It's  still  your  job." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense.  The  least  I  can  do  is  step  aside — con- 
sidering all  you've  done  for  me." 

"I've  spent  four  years  grooming  you  for  this  chance,"  I  said. 
"You'll  damned  well  take  it." 

He  looked  down  at  me  for  a  long  time,  before  he  put  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  It  was  a  gentle  gesture,  and  a  magnificent  one.  A 
monarch  in  mufti,  conferring  knighthood  upon  a  faithful  thane, 
could  not  have  seemed  nobler. 

"You're  quite  a  guy,  Duke,"  he  said. 

"Come  clean,"  I  said,  "and  stop  posing  as  Lady  Bountiful.  Did 
your  uncle  write  to  the  Record?" 

"Just  as  I  said  he  would." 

"Whom  did  he  mention — you  or  me?" 

Tony  shrugged,  and  tossed  a  letter  on  the  desk.  I  opened  it  with 
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steady  hand,  knowing  in  advance  what  I  would  find.  Though  I 
had  never  looked  Jason  Cole  in  the  face,  I  had  a  fair  notion  of  his 
vocabulary. 

Dear  Tony: 

Thanks  for  the  wire.  Or  should  I  say,  the  kick  in  the  pants'?  Of 
course  I  remember  you're  my  nephew,  much  as  I'd  like  to  forget. 

Why  a  young  fellow  in  his  right  mind  should  want  to  be  a  news- 
paperman is  beyond  me — unless  it's  any  port  in  a  storm. 

I've  written  Amos  Kirk.  You'll  find  he's  a  nice  enough  guy,  as  man- 
aging editors  go — providing  you  do  exactly  what  he  wants  twice  as  fast 
as  he  expects. 

Only  today,  he  wrote  back  to  say  he'd  just  seen  your  school  record. 
He  even  quoted  your  grades  to  me  (I  must  say  they're  better  than  I'd 
have  expected  from  you,  but  let  that  pass).  He  also  said  the  Record 
can't  take  on  every  unlicked  cub  who  thinks  he's  Heywood  Broun.  But 
he'll  talk  to  you,  if  you're  willing  to  chase  copy  for  fifty  a  week. 

Don't  blame  me  for  anything  that  happens  thereafter.  I  must  have 
been  fried  as  a  clam  when  I  let  your  mother  send  you  North. 

The  letter  was  typed  on  a  sheet  of  copy  paper,  and  the  ma- 
chine had  stuttered  badly:  Jason  Cole,  I  reflected,  could  not  have 
been  too  sober  when  he  wrote  it,  though  the  lines  of  type  had 
been  meticulously  copy-read.  There  was  even  an  end-mark  be- 
low his  unsteady  signature. 

'When  did  this  come?"  I  asked. 

"In  the  afternoon  mail.  I  found  you  as  quickly  as  I  could." 

"Did  you  explain  that  I  needed  a  job  too?" 

"Of  course  I  did:  you  saw  the  wire.  Uncle  Jason  just  didn't 
remember/' 

He  wasn't  faking:  I  knew  that  much  instantly.  Tony  Cole  and 
I  had  come  a  long  ways  together:  he  would  never  have  abandoned 
me  deliberately  in  this  crisis.  After  all  (to  put  things  brutally)  he 
would  need  me  in  earnest,  once  he  was  established  as  a  reporter 
on  the  greatest  newspaper  in  America.  When  he  had  opened  his 
uncle's  letter,  and  found  no  mention  of  my  name,  he  must  have 
suffered  even  more  than  I. 

The  knowledge  brought  me  a  strange  satisfaction.  Though  I 
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would  regret  the  impulse  later,  I  could  not  avoid  the  temptation 
to  sink  another  barb.  "When  are  you  seeing  Kirk?"  I  asked. 

"I've  a  date  at  four,"  he  said.  "Will  you  take  my  place?" 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "There's  just  one  Tony  Cole." 

"You've  got  something  there,  Duke,"  he  said.  "Right  now,  Fm 
not  too  proud  of  the  label.  God  knows  I've  bitched  things  for  fair." 

"Don't  reproach  yourself.  You  did  what  you  could." 

"To  hell  with  that,"  he  said.  "Go  downtown  and  talk  to  Kirk. 
Tell  him  I'm  going  home  to  work  for  the  railroad — and  ask  for 
my  berth.  He'll  take  you — there  isn't  a  point  difference  in  our 
grades." 

"Be  honest,"  I  said.  "Would  you  really  go  back  to  Mandarine?" 

"Of  course  I  wouldn't.  I  can  still  find  a  ship.  Or  take  a  job 
with  Hickey." 

"You'd  never  get  to  sea  this  year  without  an  AB  ticket,"  I  said. 
"You  won't  work  for  Hickey  either.  He  gave  up  that  scholarship 
for  just  one  reason — he  can't  afford  it.  This  summer,  he's  going 
to  be  his  own  printer,  editor  and  reporter." 

"Let's  not  be  gloomy  Galahads,"  said  Tony.  "D'you  want  this 
job?  It  won't  stay  open  forever." 

I  glanced  up  at  the  clock.  "You'll  be  late  if  you  don't  step,"  I 
said. 

"You're  making  me  feel  like  a  vampire  bat,"  he  said. 

"Never  mind  how  you  feel.  You'll  get  over  it." 

"What'll  Ed  Gordon  think?" 

"At  least  you  can  prove  how  wrong  he  was,  that  night  at  Julia's." 

I  saw  that  the  suggestion  had  registered.  Putting  Ed  Gordon 
in  his  place  was  a  long-term  project  with  Tony  Cole.  "Get  in 
there  and  slug,"  I  said.  "Turn  into  the  best  cub  who  ever  broke  a 
release  date.  I'll  be  on  the  sidelines  cheering." 

"Will  you  stop  making  me  feel  like  a  thief?" 

"I  mean  it,"  I  said.  "Only  this  morning,  I  called  Pop  Wood  and 
asked  for  a  job  in  the  file-room.  He  said  I  could  start  on  Monday, 
so  I'll  be  on  hand  to  greet  you." 

I  had  spoken  the  lie  without  conscious  thought.  Once  it  was 
out,  I  felt  a  great  tranquillity  descend  upon  me,  a  lassitude  more 
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potent  than  a  drug.  "Admit  that  letter  came  just  in  time,"  I  said. 
"How  much  cash  do  you  have  left?" 

He  grinned  at  last  on  that.  "A  hundred,  maybe.  I  haven't 
looked  at  my  checkbook  lately." 

"I've  over  three  thousand,"  I  said.  "Pop  will  pay  me  nineteen 
a  week  to  cut  clippings.  With  your  fifty,  we  can  manage  that  base- 
ment at  Julias.  We  can  even  eat  occasionally,  if  she'll  supply  the 
gas-ring.  I  can  show  you  a  million  people  worse  off." 

"Suppose  I  say  yes?  You're  sure  you  won't  hate  me?" 

"I'd  sooner  hate  myself,"  I  said.  "Just  remember  we're  in  this 
together — you  and  Julia  and  I.  You'd  do  as  much  for  me." 

"I  just  tried,"  he  said.  "If  you'd  taken  me  up,  I'd  have  hated 
you  forever." 

"Jason  Cole  is  still  your  uncle,"  I  said.  "Shall  we  blame  it  on 
that?  Amos  Kirk  will  give  you  a  chance,  for  auld  lang  syne.  Even 
if  you'd  stepped  aside,  he  wouldn't  take  me." 

"Stop  it,"  he  said.  "Stop  it  fast,  before  I  begin  bawling." 

I  studied  his  crinkled  eyelids  narrowly.  Tony  had  fooled  me 
before  with  his  mimicry,  but  this  performance  was  quite  genuine. 
So  help  me,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down.  He'd  wanted 
the  job  that  badly — if  only  to  slap  Ed  Gordon. 

"I  won't  stay  in  the  morgue  forever,"  I  said. 

"I'm  still  a  lap  ahead.  It  isn't  fair." 

I  understood  the  dread,  though  it  was  unspoken:  it  was  his  first 
real  job,  his  first  bout  in  an  arena  where  few  holds  are  barred. 
"Your  desk  won't  be  far  from  the  files,"  I  said.  "I  can't  cover  your 
assignments — but  I'll  help  you  write  'em." 

"You've  helped  me  enough  now,"  he  said — and  went  out  with 
his  shoulders  hunched.  The  moisture  in  his  eyes  were  real;  so 
was  the  glance  he  threw  at  the  clock.  So  far,  Tony  Cole  had  not 
missed  a  date  with  destiny. 


vin. 


When  he  had  gone,  I  sat  for  a  moment  in  the  empty  classroom 
with  my  head  in  my  arms.  Then  I  got  up  from  my  desk  and  crossed 
to  the  corner  window.  From  this  vantage  point,  I  could  look 
down  on  the  junction  of  the  campus  and  Broadway.  A  class  had 
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broken  across  the  way;  the  wide  brick  sidewalks  swarmed  with 
life,  draining  strongly  toward  the  maw  of  the  subway  kiosk.  Tony 
moved  serenely  in  that  living  tide.  His  shoulders  were  square 
now;  his  battered  fedora  rode  at  a  jaunty  angle.  Already,  he  had 
assumed  his  new  character  with  aplomb.  No  young  reporter 
(with  his  first  scoop  in  his  pocket)  could  have  rushed  to  stop  the 
presses  with  greater  zest. 

Not  that  I  doubted  his  grief.  With  all  his  heart,  he  had  wished 
that  we  might  begin  on  the  Record  as  equals.  The  disappointment 
would  not  affect  his  poise  when  he  sat  down  in  Amos  Kirk's 
office.  How  could  he  fail  to  succeed  in  this  part  as  well — when  he 
knew  I  would  be  standing  in  the  wings,  with  an  open  prompt- 
book? 

I  turned  to  the  phone  the  moment  he  had  vanished  in  the  sub- 
way. Pop  Wood  was  usually  in  the  file-room  at  this  hour:  it 
was  important  that  I  pin  him  down  before  Tony  could  cross  his 
path.  While  I  waited  for  the  call  to  go  through,  I  found  that  I  was 
chuckling — though  the  joke  was  on  me. 

Ed  Gordon  is  wrong  on  one  count,  I  thought.  He  had  said  that 
my  bondage  to  Tony  Cole  would  end  when  Tony  received  his 
diploma.  Now  it  seemed  evident  that  my  real  work  was  only  be- 
ginning. 


IX. 


From  the  first  day  of  my  employment  (or  rather,  the  first  night, 
since  I  began  work  at  eight  and  left  with  the  lobster  shift)  I  had 
expected  to  find  the  morgue  a  prison  sentence.  Knowing  just  what 
I  faced — the  desiccate  air  of  the  brass  cage  that  housed  the  Rec- 
ord files,  the  mountain  of  clippings  I  must  process — I  had  ex- 
pected to  scream  aloud  from  boredom,  to  dream  of  drowning  in 
paper  snow.  Shrinking  from  the  thought  of  contact  with  my  for- 
tunate classmates  (seven  of  whom  were  lording  it  that  summer 
in  the  city  room)  I  felt  that  I  could  never  survive  the  ordeal.  It 
was  both  soothing  and  disconcerting  to  find  that  I  had  settled 
to  my  job  from  the  beginning. 

True,  my  insignificance  was  a  dead  weight  on  my  shoulders. 
The  after-midnight  monotony  (when  the  first  edition  had  rolled, 
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and  the  corridor  outside  my  cage  echoed  with  emptiness)  was 
hard  to  endure  at  first.  For  all  these  strictures,  I  belonged  to  that 
file-room  as  firmly  as  a  Bedouin  to  his  tent. 

The  Record  was  a  wide-awake,  self-contained  world  at  these 
hours,  when  the  world  without  was  sleeping.  I  relished  all  its 
moods,  from  the  moment  I  arrived  (when  the  gears  of  the  first 
edition  were  firmly  meshed)  until  the  final,  predawn  lessening 
of  the  tempo.  In  that  whole  time-span,  I  was  part  of  its  giant 
pulse;  even  in  the  last,  sleep-hungry  moment,  when  I  walked 
through  the  hush  of  Times  Square  at  dawn,  I  would  not  have 
traded  my  universe  for  another.  Julia  was  waiting  at  the  subway's 
end;  I  had  no  wish  to  think  beyond. 

Nowadays,  I  am  told  that  the  Record's  file-room  is  cross-indexed 
as  relentlessly  as  any  library;  the  clippings  themselves  are  as  re- 
mote from  vulgar  hands  as  classified  documents  at  the  FBI.  That 
summer,  the  morgue  was  a  sprawling,  untidy  complex  of  ancient 
filing-cabinets — with  a  work-scarred  table  in  its  center,  mice  in 
its  corners,  a  few  typewriters  in  the  penumbra  cast  by  a  battery 
of  drop-lights,  and  Pop  Wood's  benign  presence  to  make  it  all 
seem  real  (and  at  times  faintly  businesslike).  Pop,  who  was  even 
more  untidy  than  his  files,  had  carried  his  department  in  his  hat 
for  some  thirty  years:  his  staff  had  absorbed  his  system  by  degrees. 
The  eight  hour  shift  I  had  taken  was  part  hard,  bone-weary 
stooping,  part  easy  routine  (where  one's  mind  could  range  freely, 
apart  from  one's  flying  hands),  part  the  relaxed  enchantments  of 
an  informal  club. 

The  club  was  composed  of  the  city  room  staff,  and  had  no  fixed 
hours.  Here  came  the  philosophers  of  the  Fourth  Estate  in 
search  of  an  argument  or  an  audience,  reporters  without  assign- 
ments who  needed  a  hideout,  sleepy  rewrite  men  updating  obits, 
the  copy-boys  with  the  death-notices,  the  drunks  and  the  poker- 
players.  Here  came  George  Darby  (who  had  done  surprisingly 
well  as  a  desk-man).  Here,  at  almost  any  hour,  you  could  find 
Tony  Cole,  with  his  notes  and  his  current  grievance.  .  .  .  That 
summer,  I  was  too  young  to  observe  that  most  of  our  visitors  were 
the  flotsam  of  the  city  room,  that  my  brass  cage  enclosed  a  back- 
water in  its  truest  sense.  To  keener  nostrils  than  mine,  that  file- 
room  smelled  of  mice-gnawed  newsprint,  of  inertia  more  subtle 
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than  despair.  My  own  nose  breathed  only  the  aroma  of  adventure 
in  the  making. 

Ed  Gordon  (breaking  in  on  general  assignment  before  he  began 
his  study  abroad)  had  had  little  time  to  outline  the  facts  of  jour- 
nalistic life  for  me.  Ed  had  merely  snorted  when  he  thrust  his 
head  inside  the  file-room  door  and  found  me  elbow-deep  in 
clippings. 

"That  night  we  met  at  Daly's,"  he  said,  "I  told  Hickey  you 
were  a  cherub  without  wings.  Now  I'm  sure  of  it." 

I  noted  the  subtle  change  in  his  tone.  It  was  not  that  Ed 
seemed  less  friendly.  But  there  was  an  element  of  reserve  in  his 
manner — the  air  of  the  professional,  who  realizes,  all  too  sorrow- 
fully, that  some  things  can  never  be  explained. 

"You  needn't  feel  superior,"  I  said. 

"How  many  of  Cole's  stories  did  you  write  today*?"  asked  Ed. 

"Tony  writes  his  own.  You  should  know — his  desk  is  next  to 
yours." 

"Sure  he  writes  'em — after  he's  stopped  here  for  a  briefing.  So 
does  every  classmate  in  that  city  room.  What  kind  of  seminar  are 
you  running?" 

I  shrugged  off  the  attack.  It  was  a  tradition  that  younger  re- 
porters stop  at  the  morgue  to  smooth  out  their  notes  before  facing 
the  merciless  grilling  of  a  city  editor;  Pop  Wood  had  rescued 
more  than  one  cub  from  sudden  death  on  this  very  spot.  Naturally 
enough,  I  had  already  assumed  Pop's  function,  so  far  as  Tony  and 
the  others  were  concerned.  * 

"Isn't  it  part  of  my  job  to  dig  up  background?"  I  asked. 

"I  figured  you'd  cover  Tony,"  said  Ed.  "I  never  thought  you'd 
take  on  the  rest  of  the  gang." 

"If  the  bull-pen  has  no  objections,  why  should  you?" 

"I'm  not  objecting,"  said  Ed.  "Didn't  I  just  say  you're  the  orig- 
inal guardian  angel?" 

"I'll  reach  the  city  room  some  day,"  I  told  him.  "Give  me  three 
years,  and  I'll  sign  my  own  stories." 

"Not  if  you  keep  on  doing  Tony's." 

"For  the  last  time,  he's  on  his  own  feet." 

"If  you  weren't  holed  in  here,"  said  Ed,  "he'd  be  a  dead  duck." 
He  took  a  step  into  the  cage,  a  short-legged  stride  that  brought 
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him  above  the  big  table  where  I  worked.  Thanks  to  the  drop- 
lights,  he  seemed  to  lose  himself  in  the  darkness  above  us.  "Here 
you  sit,  playing  with  yesterday's  news,"  he  said.  "Outside  the 
limelight,  but  near  enough  to  watch  the  show.  Be  honest;  doesn't 
that  sum  you  up,  so  far?" 

"Give  me  time,"  I  said. 

"Have  you  ever  wondered  if  you're  in  the  wrong  business?" 

"Not  for  a  minute,"  I  said.  "In  fact,  I  may  still  beat  you  to  man- 
aging editor.  You  aren't  that  far  along." 

"Every  man  needs  a  job  where  he  can  shine  on  his  own,"  said 
Ed.  "No  one  can  exist  on  reflected  glory."  He  stepped  aside  to  let 
Tony  Cole  into  the  morgue — a  slightly  tipsy  Tony,  who  had  not 
forgotten  to  set  his  hat  at  its  usual  angle. 

"Fancy  meeting  you  here,  Gordon,"  said  Tony.  He  had  already 
settled  at  a  typewriter,  and  opened  a  wadded  mass  of  notes.  I 
found  that  I  had  stepped  between  them;  twice  in  the  past  week, 
Tony  and  Ed  had  just  escaped  coming  to  blows  in  the  city  room. 

"I  won't  return  the  compliment,"  said  Ed.  "Next  to  Daly's,  this 
seems  to  be  your  second  home."  He  circled  Tony's  desk,  and 
stared  briefly  at  his  notes.  "What'd  you  draw  tonight — the 
Rotary  dinner  at  the  Pennsylvania?" 

"Write  your  own  story,"  said  Tony.  "I'll  write  mine." 

"Mine  was  written  an  hour  ago,"  said  Ed.  "There's  no  law  that 
says  you  must  hand  in  copy  at  deadline."  He  gave  me  a  solemn 
wink  as  he  strolled  out.  "Better  send  for  City  News,  Dave — he'll 
never  unscramble  these  hen-tracks." 


Actually,  I  saw  little  of  Tony  outside  my  file-room  hours — and 
even  then  our  shifts  only  partially  overlapped.  As  Ed  had  re- 
marked, I  was  able  to  give  him  some  help  on  evening  assignments: 
in  the  daylight  hours,  he  was  his  own  man.  That  summer,  a  cub's 
lot  on  a  New  York  daily  was  not  an  easy  one.  Judged  by  present- 
day  standards,  Tony  was  worked  unmercifully,  on  the  rule-of- 
thumb  theory  that  only  the  strong  survive. 

He  was  gone  when  I  left  our  basement  cubby-hole.  Occasionally, 
I  would  half-waken  as  a  phone  call  summoned  him  before  noon — 
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to  an  unveiling  in  Yonkers,  a  ship-launching,  a  baby  parade.  Since 
afternoons  were  my  only  free  time,  I  spent  them  with  Julia,  if  her 
own  work  did  not  call  her  downtown;  when  I  boarded  a  bus  on 
Riverside  Drive,  the  sky  was  already  yellow  with  sunset  behind 
the  Palisades.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  she  would  walk  me  to  the  bus- 
stop,  or  ride  downtown  for  dinner  and  a  drink  (though  we  could 
afford  neither).  For  the  most  part,  she  was  content  to  curl  up  on 
her  daybed  with  yet  another  manuscript  from  Darby  House.  In 
order  to  match  her  hours  with  mine,  she,  too,  had  taken  to  sleep- 
ing until  noon:  her  own  workday  (such  as  it  was)  began  with 
darkness.  • 

The  three  of  us  had  virtually  no  time  together.  Tony's  day  off 
was  different  from  mine:  he  was  spending  it  with  a  minor  actress 
he  had  interviewed — on  one  of  his  rare  assignments  that  had  risen 
above  the  humdrum. 

Julia,  to  my  gratified  surprise,  understood  my  act  of  abnegation 
perfectly.  In  her  opinion  (which  I  could  hardly  fail  to  endorse) 
Tony  had  been  magnanimous  indeed  to  offer  me  the  first  chance 
at  his  job.  Obviously,  I  had  had  no  choice  but  to  match  that  gen- 
erosity. 

"After  all,  darling,"  she  said,  "it's  the  sort  of  sacrifice  that  makes 
us  stronger.  It  was  entirely  worthwhile." 

"What  if  he  doesn't  last?" 

"But  he  will.  He's  got  to  last,  to  prove  we  were  right." 

"He  hates  nine  assignments  out  of  ten,"  I  said.  "He'd  boot 
them  all,  if  Pop  and  I  didn't  cover  him." 

"Never  mind  Tony  right  now.  He'll  find  his  level  in  time. 
Tell  me  how  the  book's  coming." 

"It  isn't,"  I  said,  "as  you  well  know." 

"Can't  you  tell  me  why?" 

I  stirred  restlessly,  as  I  prepared  my  next  evasion.  On  the  nights 
Tony  stayed  downtown  with  his  actress,  I  had  taken  to  moving 
upstairs  with  Julia,  if  only  to  escape  the  squalor  below.  Not  that 
such  visits  were  productive  of  repose.  As  usual,  we  had  con- 
tinued to  talk,  far  into  a  humid  August  dawn. 

"These  are  bad  times  for  literature,"  I  said. 

"George  will  be  going  to  Darby  House  any  day  now,"  said 
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Julia.  "You  should  have  a  manuscript  ready.  It's  only  fair  to  let 
him  discover  you." 

I  smiled  to  myself  in  the  slowly-lifting  dark.  It  was  true  that 
George  Darby  was  joining  his  father's  firm  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  could  hardly  explain  to  Julia  that  he  was  slated  for  a  year  on 
the  road  (to  learn  book-selling  first-hand)  before  he  so  much 
as  inherited  an  office  of  his  own. 

"Take  another  look,"  I  said.  "I've  not  yet  turned  twenty-two. 
Remember  what  happened  to  Jasmine." 

"Keats  was  immortal  at  twenty-six,"  said  Julia. 

'We're  talking  of  prose,  not  poetry,"  I  said.  "Right  now,  there's 
a  buyer's  market  in  both.  Will  you  give  me  elbow-room?" 

"All  you  need,  darling.  I'm  only  reminding  you  that  we  aren't 
getting  younger.  Don't  you  want  to  move  on?" 

"You're  damned  right  I  do,"  I  said.  "Uncle  Jason  has  set  me 
back  a  good  two  years — but  I'll  catch  Tony  yet.  At  least  the  bull- 
pen knows  I'm  alive  now — "  I  felt  my  argument  seep  away;  even 
in  the  half-light,  I  could  catch  the  sudden  blaze  in  Julia's  eyes. 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "must  we  always  talk  a  different  lan- 
guage?" 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "But  I  did  come  North  to  lick  New  York." 

"Can't  you  see  that  New  York  is  a  nightmare  we  must  escape?" 

"All  big  cities  are  nightmares  when  you're  broke,"  I  said. 

"How  often  must  I  ask  you  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  money? 
Money  isn't  important;  it's  your  work  that  counts." 

"Let  me  grow  up  to  my  vocabulary,"  I  said.  "Give  me  a  shot  at 
general  assignment  with  Ed  Gordon.  Then  watch  my  dust." 

"How  can  you  compare  yourself  with  Ed?" 

"Maybe  I  can  catch  him  too,"  I  said.  "Maybe  I'll  even  figure 
out  what  makes  this  town  run  without  exploding.  That's  the 
time  for  novels — not  before." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "can't  you  see  the  Record's  the  worst 
nightmare  of  all?" 

"You  thought  differently,  not  so  long  ago." 

"I  know  better  now." 

"What  if  I  said  I  loved  reporting?  Would  that  be  a  fatal  admis- 
sion?" 
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"Not  if  you  outgrew  it  fast,"  said  Julia.  "I'll  admit  we've  had 
reporters  who  turned  into  writers." 

"We've  had  more  who  stuck  to  reporting,"  I  said.  "Some  of 
them  ended  with  Pulitzer  prizes  and  newspapers  of  their  own — 
even  if  they  weren't  called  Tomorrow.  Would  you  settle  for 
that?" 

"No  more  than  you  would,"  said  Julia.  'When  you  win  your 
Pulitzer  prize,  I'll  expect  it  in  literature  or  drama." 

"Fair  enough,"  I  said.  "Let's  say  I  deliver  the  Pulitzer  some- 
day. Will  you  marry  me,  the  minute  I'm  earning  a  reporter's  sal- 
ary? 

"I've  promised  a  thousand  times  to  marry  you — the  moment 
you  needed  marriage.  Do  you  need  it  now,  darling?" 

I  rose  from  her  daybed,  and  bent  to  kiss  her.  Outside  the  sun 
flogged  the  Barnard  campus,  as  savagely  as  though  that  green 
wilted  mass  were  part  of  the  Congo.  "I'll  put  on  the  coffee,"  I 
said.  "If  you  want  eggs,  I'll  go  down  to  Gristede's." 

Julia  continued  to  smile  with  her  familiar  alertness,  though 
she  seemed  only  half-awake.  Apparently,  she  had  accepted  that 
kiss  as  my  capitulation:  whatever  doubts  our  brief  argument  had 
raised  were  sponged  clean  away.  'Tell  me  one  thing,  Dave,"  she 
said.  "Speak  fast,  and  don't  hold  back.  Why  do  you  ask  me  to 
marry  you  each  time  we  stay  together?" 

"Because  you're  my  girl,"  I  told  her.  "And  don't  tell  me  you're 
nobody's  girl.  Because  I'm  the  first  man  you  ever  loved." 

"Not  quite  the  first,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "Just  the  first  I  loved 
all  the  way." 

"Isn't  that  reason  enough?" 

"Keep  talking,"  said  Julia.  "Don't  hold  back." 

"Must  I  say  I  love  you  too?" 

"Don't  look  so  stricken,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "You  don't  have 
to  marry  me.  I'll  stay  honest  without  marriage." 

xi. 

That  summer  was  endless  only  in  retrospect:  while  we  lived 
it,  the  days  rushed  by  at  express-train  speed.  When  vacation-time 
ended  in  the  city  room,  and  the  regulars  returned  in  force,  there 
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was  the  usual  shake-down  among  the  reporters.  Ed  (who  was 
dividing  his  European  studies  in  two  parts,  for  strategic  reasons) 
departed  for  a  six  months'  stay  in  Berlin.  George  was  dragooned 
by  Darby  House,  to  break  in  as  a  salesman  for  his  father's  wares. 
Thanks  to  our  skull-practice  in  the  morgue,  Tony  kept  his  job — 
but  the  promotion  he  had  expected  was  not  forthcoming.  Nor 
did  he  receive  the  raise  that  was  usual  at  the  end  of  a  trial  run  on 
the  city  staff. 

Neither  of  us  discussed  the  matter  in  detail.  Tony  was  drinking 
steadily  now,  and  spending  his  free  time  with  his  actress,  who 
had  just  opened  in  a  hit  musical.  By  a  strange  chance  the  stage 
door  of  her  theater  was  almost  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Record;  her  dressing-room  window  was  level  with  the  casements 
of  the  morgue.  All  through  October  of  that  year,  Tony  spent  hours 
on  end  at  those  windows,  wigwagging  frantic  messages.  On 
matinee  days,  he  slipped  across  the  street  to  join  her  when  he  was 
on  assignment  call — and  such  copy  as  he  submitted  was  written 
from  imagination  rather  than  memory. 

I  would  have  worried  less  had  Julia  been  in  New  York  to  sup- 
ply a  balance-wheel.  Late  that  October,  Julia  had  departed  for 
Gainesville  to  attend  her  father's  funeral,  and  showed  no  im- 
mediate sign  of  returning. 

Horace  Peck  had  died  as  he  had  lived — between  classes,  with  a 
freshman  theme  half-corrected  on  his  desk.  The  stroke  had  been 
instantaneous.  His  burial  (as  Julia  reported  with  a  touch  of  awe) 
had  been  attended  by  the  entire  university.  .  .  .  Now  that  she 
would  be  leaving  Gainesville  forever,  she  had  decided  to  linger 
until  her  father's  will  was  opened:  the  University  President  had 
been  named  the  executor,  and  it  must  await  his  return  to  the 
campus.  She  had  already  requested  a  leave  of  absence  from  Darby 
House;  since  her  father's  affairs  seemed  on  the  tangled  side,  she 
might  be  forced  to  resign  entirely. 

Prepared  though  I  was  by  Horace  Peck  himself,  I  was  shaken 
by  her  letter;  instinct  told  me  that  I  should  go  to  her  at  once, 
though  she  seemed  to  be  managing  her  lawyers  well  enough,  with 
benevolent  assists  from  the  University.  But  I  had  worked  for  the 
Record  too  short  a  time  to  be  eligible  for  leave. 
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Weeks  before,  I  had  begun  to  drop  in  early  at  the  file-room,  to 
help  with  Tony's  daytime  chores;  on  several  occasions,  I  had  an- 
swered our  basement  phone  and  covered  his  first  assignment, 
when  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  mattress  at  noon.  On  the 
Monday  before  Election  Day,  I  was  typing  one  of  these  stories 
on  Pop's  own  typewriter  when  Tony  walked  into  the  morgue  and 
ripped  the  paper  from  the  machine. 

"Thanks,  Duke,"  he  said.  "Thanks  a  million.  That's  the  last 
theme  you'll  write  for  me." 

I  gave  him  a  careful  inventory,  and  found  he  was  cold  sober: 
he  had,  in  fact,  never  looked  better,  never  more  self-contained. 
With  no  particular  surprise,  I  saw  that  he  was  wearing  my  best 
pin-stripe  suit,  and  the  Charvet  tie  that  Julia  had  given  me  on 
my  birthday.  The  fedora  was  his  own,  and  it  was  stained  more 
deeply  than  ever,  after  three  days  of  sodden  autumnal  storms. 

"Your  evening  assignment's  in  the  box,"  I  said.  "Democratic 
rally  in  Harlem;  the  weatherman  says  snow." 

"To  hell  with  the  weatherman,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going." 

"I  damned  well  can't  cover  for  you,"  I  said.  "This  is  Pop's  day 
off." 

"Of  course  you  can't,"  he  said.  "Didn't  I  just  thank  you  for 
writing  my  last  story?"  He  folded  the  sheets  of  copy-paper  and 
turned  to  the  door  of  the  file-room.  "I'm  resigning  from  the  Rec- 
ord, as  of  today.  Next  Friday  I'm  sailing  for  Paris — if  you'll  lend  me 
the  boat-fare." 

He  banged  out  on  that,  before  I  could  grab  his  coattails;  when 
I  reached  the  corridor,  he  was  far  ahead  of  me,  and  moving  too 
fast  to  stop.  From  the  entrance  to  the  city  room,  I  saw  him  charge 
into  the  bull-pen.  A  moment  later  (I  could  tell  as  much,  even  from 
that  respectful  distance)  the  damage  was  done. 

In  those  days,  it  would  have  been  an  unheard-of  offence  for  a 
file-clerk  to  approach  the  day  desk  unsummoned.  I  could  only  wait 
in  the  ambush  of  the  teletypes,  while  the  voices  rose  and  fell, 
and  a  visible  aura  of  brimstone  began  to  rise  above  Amos  Kirk's 
china-bald  head.  I  saw  Tony  shake  a  finger  under  the  managing 
editor's  nose;  I  watched  Amos'  fist  smash  down  on  the  blotter, 
where  it  spattered  noisily  in  a  paste-pot  and  stuck  there. 
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Tony  had  departed  before  the  city  editor  could  sponge  Amos' 
coat-front  clean.  He  threw  me  a  quick  wink  in  passing,  then 
plunged  for  an  elevator.  His  battered  fedora,  still  cocked  at  a 
rakish  angle,  did  not  quite  hide  his  smile  of  triumph. 

xii. 

Forty  hours  later,  I  found  him  at  the  bar  in  Daly's,  with  that 
same  unrepentant  grin,  a  formidable  growth  of  whiskers,  and 
definite  plans. 

"I  hope  you  get  my  job,  Duke,"  he  said.  "If  you're  crazy  enough 
to  want  it." 

"Tell  your  story  from  the  beginning,"  I  said.  "I've  time  to  lis- 
ten." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell.  Nothing  you  didn't  see,  at  any  rate. 
I'm  going  where  I  can  breathe." 

"You'll  still  have  to  eat  and  sleep,"  I  said.  "And  who  told  you 
the  air  was  better  in  France?" 

"Mother's  house  is  rented  for  the  winter,"  he  said.  "I  can  eat 
and  sleep  on  that.  I'm  getting  a  job  on  the  Paris  Herald.  Stukie 
Reed  said  I  could:  I've  got  his  letter  right  here.  That's  why  I 
sawed  off  the  chain." 

I  found  that  I  was  nodding  gloomily.  Stukie  was  a  classmate 
with  private  means  who  had  simply  vanished  on  graduation  day. 
It  was  quite  like  Tony  to  remember  that  Stukie  had  forsaken  jour- 
nalism for  the  Left  Bank  when  the  rest  of  us  were  scrambling  for  a 
living. 

"So  you  want  Paris  now,"  I  said.  Ed  Gordon's  grin  was  forming 
on  the  horizon,  like  the  smile  of  the  Cheshire  Cat.  "Are  you  sure 
Paris  wants  you?" 

"Give  me  a  boat-ticket,"  he  said.  "Ill  manage,  with  a  four 
cent  franc.  It's  better  than  a  mattress  in  a  basement,  and  Amos 
Kirk's  fourteen-hour  days — and  Julia's  spaghetti." 

"Julia's  done  what  she  could,"  I  said.  "I  can  remember  when 
you  loved  her  spaghetti." 

"Of  course  she  has,"  said  Tony.  "It  isn't  her  fault  there's  a  de- 
pression— or  that  we've  yet  to  rise  above  it." 

"Are  you  rising — or  running?" 
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His  hand  fell  on  my  arm,  and  I  caught  the  fanatic  light  in  his 
eye  as  his  fingers  tortured  my  wrist.  "Do  I  look  like  a  quitter — 
even  with  this  beard?" 

I  broke  his  grip,  and  matched  his  glare;  after  all,  he'd  given 
me  cause  enough.  "If  you  aren't  running  away,"  I  said,  "what's 
your  target?" 

"Won't  Paris  do?  And  a  job  on  the  Herald?" 

"Back  at  Florida,  it  was  New  York." 

"For  the  last  time,  I'm  not  running.  I  had  my  reason  for  calling 
Amos  a  son-of-a-bitch." 

"Name  it,"  I  said.  "It  won't  go  beyond  this  spot." 

"Amos  is  a  sadist,"  said  Tony.  "The  sort  who  enjoys  putting 
men  in  cages.  No  man  can  do  that  to  another — unless  he  deserves 
the  bars.  Check,  so  far?" 

I  signaled  for  another  round.  Tony  was  at  that  mid-point  on  a 
bender  when  another  drink  could  bring  clarity — or  oblivion.  "If 
you're  asking  do  I  want  your  job,"  I  said,  "the  answer  is  yes." 

"Then  my  conscience  is  clean,"  said  Tony.  He  had  already 
tossed  off  his  glass.  I  saw  his  eye  light  up  with  that  same  strange 
fire.  For  the  first  time,  I  realized  that  it  was  quite  genuine,  though 
I  could  not  name  its  source.  "You  remember  our  bargain,  of 
course?" 

"The  one  we  made  in  the  tree?" 

"The  chinaberry  tree,  at  Mandarine  High,"  said  Tony.  "Good 
old  Dave — your  memory's  perfect.  I  promised  you  a  reporter's  job 
on  the  Record,  didn't  I?  As  of  now,  you  have  a  reporter's  job,  and 
you've  me  to  thank.  Do  we  still  check?" 

"Check,"  I  said.  At  that  moment,  no  one  had  offered  me  a  police 
card  upstairs.  But  I  knew  that  Pop  had  spoken  to  Amos  in  my 
behalf;  it  seemed  reasonable  that  I  would  be  given  a  trial  in  Tony's 
place,  before  they  sought  an  outside  replacement. 

"You  might  thank  me,  Duke." 

"I  might,"  I  said.  "But  I  won't.  I  won't  say  better  late  than 
never,  either.  And  you  still  haven't  explained  Paris." 

This  time,  the  hand  that  closed  on  my  wrist  was  furiously 
alive.  "Promise  you'll  keep  mum?" 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "Just  give  me  one  free  guess." 
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'Tm  going  to  Paris  to  write,"  he  said. 

"Poetry  or  prose?" 

"A  novel,  damn  it.  Why  shouldn't  I?" 

'Why  not  indeed?"  I  said.  "Nearly  everyone  has." 

"You  knew,  didn't  you?"  he  said.  "You'll  always  know  what  I'm 
after." 

Ed  Gordon's  grin  was  now  brighter  than  the  aurora  borealis. 
"How  long  have  you  wanted  to  write?"  I  asked. 

"Ever  since  high  school,"  he  said.  "When  mother  gave  me  my 
first  typewriter." 

I  nodded  solemnly,  though  I  didn't  believe  him  for  a  moment. 
'Why  didn't  you  tell  me  sooner?" 

"Why  should  I — until  I  could  be  sure?  Besides,  you  were  writ- 
ing in  those  days.  I  didn't  want  to  sound  like  an  ape." 

"Fair  enough,"  I  said.  "It's  a  secret,  until  the  book's  ready." 
Ed's  grin  had  faded  a  little,  but  I  could  still  hear  his  laughter. 
"What's  it  about?" 

"I  haven't  quite  decided,"  said  Tony.  "And  don't  ask  me  why 
I  can't  write  it  here." 

"What  boat  are  you  taking?"  I  asked.  "I'll  send  you  a  hon  voy- 
age basket." 

"Never  mind  the  boat,"  said  Tony.  "I  won't  be  seen  off,  and 
that's  final.  All  I  want  is  passage-money." 

"Can't  you  use  a  little  sympathy?" 

"Will  you  loan  me  boat-fare,  or  won't  you?" 

"Have  I  ever  refused  you  anything?" 

He  was  staring  at  me  out  of  those  red-rimmed  Bowery  eyes;  his 
sagging  lips  had  already  lifted  in  the  grin  for  which  Tony  Cole 
was  famous.  "You're  better  than  I  deserve,  Duke,"  he  said.  "In 
fact,  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  you." 

"Skip  that  for  now,"  I  said.  "You  can  pay  me  back  out  of  royal- 
ties. 

"I'll  pay  you  back,"  he  said.  "Have  I  started  anything  I  haven't 
finished?" 

xiii. 

True  to  his  word,  Tony  Cole  left  New  York  incognito  four 
days  later. 
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After  a  little  sleuthing,  I'd  learned  that  he  was  sailing  on  the 
De  Grasse.  I  had  ventured  aboard  a  few  hours  before  her  depar- 
ture, and  found  that  he  had  booked  an  outside  cabin  on  B-deck, 
complete  with  champagne  cooler  and  a  magnum  of  Pommery. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  parting  gift  from  his  actress:  my  curiosity  was 
satisfied,  once  I  was  sure  that  he  was  en  voyage — and  I  could  un- 
derstand the  muted  melodrama  well  enough.  It  was  quite  like 
Tony  to  vanish  from  New  York  without  an  exit-line — since  he 
was  positive  he  would  return  with  the  proper  fanfare,  and  fame 
like  a  laurel  on  his  brow. 

For  the  first  week,  I  missed  him  rather  badly;  for  the  second,  I 
struggled  hard  to  keep  his  memory  green  while  I  waited  for  a 
letter.  When  no  letter  was  forthcoming,  I  realized  that  he  meant 
to  make  our  break  complete,  until  that  laurel  was  real.  There  was 
nothing  hostile  in  his  silence.  Tony  had  simply  moved  on  to  higher 
things,  including  a  foreign  language,  and  a  routine  I  would  never 
share. 

I  had  advanced  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  his  journey.  After  a 
hard  look  at  what  remained  in  my  savings  account,  I  returned  to 
the  Columbia  campus,  abandoning  our  furnace  bivouac  to  the 
rats  and  the  mildew.  Rooms  in  John  Jay  were  standing  empty  as 
the  depression  showed  no  signs  of  lifting;  once  I  had  registered 
as  a  graduate  student  in  Extension,  I  found  that  I  could  secure  an 
aseptic  cell,  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  University,  for  a  trifling 
rental.  ...  It  was  true  that  my  financial  rigors  were  now  eased 
by  a  reporter's  salary  at  the  Record:  once  I  had  settled  in  my  mon- 
astic abode,  I  found  that  I  could  even  save  a  little  while  I  awaited 
Julias  return. 

Her  first  letter,  written  the  day  her  fathers  will  was  opened, 
was  almost  incoherent  with  news.  Horace  Peck  had  left  a  sum  far 
larger  than  he  could  have  amassed  on  a  teacher's  salary;  the  will 
revealed  that  he  had  been  the  creator  of  some  twenty  teen-age 
juveniles  (Dick  Dugan  and  His  Friends^)  under  the  highly  im- 
probable pseudonym  of  Captain  Oliver  Osborne.  Still  in  his  hey- 
day after  years  of  derring-do,  Dick  had  already  earned  over  eighty 
thousand  dollars  in  royalties;  Dr.  Peck's  publisher  had  been  in- 
structed to  put  this  sum,  and  all  further  earnings,  into  a  continuing 
trust  fund,  which  could  be  invested  only  in  government  bonds. 
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Until  her  death,  Julia  would  have  the  interest  on  these  securi- 
ties; the  principal  would  then  go  to  the  University,  to  found  a 
chair  in  English.  As  bequests  went,  I  reflected,  Horace  Peck's  had 
been  a  masterpiece  of  prudence. 

Dick  Dugan  will  seem  a  contemporary  of  Elsie  Dinsmore's  to 
the  youth  of  today — one  with  Tom  Swift  and  the  more  hygienic 
exploits  of  Frank  Merriwell.  To  my  own  teen-age  memory,  Dick 
had  been  the  symbol  of  high  adventure,  of  heroic  fulfillment.  .  .  . 
I  was  still  chortling  over  the  joke  that  Horace  Peck  had  played  on 
us  all  when  Julia  arrived  in  person,  and  summoned  me  promptly 
to  her  Claremont  Avenue  walkup.  As  I  had  suspected,  she  was 
seething  with  an  anger  she  could  express  but  imperfectly,  thanks 
to  her  mourning. 

"It  was  like  him  to  do  this  to  me — when  well  need  cash  so 
badly." 

"I  thought  you  said  money  wasn't  important." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "it  isn't  that  I  want  a  cent  for  myself— 
and  I  realize  Dad  was  wise  to  safeguard  it.  I  can't  help  thinking 
what  ninety  thousand  dollars  would  do  for  your  career." 

"Is  that  the  amount  of  the  principal?" 

"It  will  be,  after  the  next  accounting  from  Scribners,"  said 
Julia.  "At  the  very  least,  Dad  might  have  put  his  earnings  into 
something  besides  the  government." 

"It's  a  good  thing  he  didn't  pick  a  few  stocks  I  could  mention." 

"Darling,  how  can  you  take  this  so  calmly?" 

"The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard,"  I  said — and  did  my  best  to 
kiss  away  her  look  of  blank  fury.  "Your  father  was  a  wonderful 
man.  Even  in  death,  he  had  the  last  word." 

"Not  quite  the  last  word,"  said  Julia.  "At  least  you  can  give  up 
this  back-breaking  job,  and  do  your  own  work  again." 

I  had  expected  this  challenge,  and  had  braced  myself  to  meet  it. 
"My  back  has  new  muscles,"  I  said.  "In  fact,  I'm  a  full-fledged 
reporter  now.  Didn't  you  get  my  last  letter?" 

"If  it's  the  Record,"  said  Julia,  "it's  still  a  death  trap.  Look  what 
it  did  to  Tony." 

"Has  he  written  to  you  from  Paris?" 

"Not  a  word,  so  far,"  said  Julia.  "There's  no  need.  Tony  has 
found  his  place  at  last.  He's  waiting  for  us  to  join  him." 
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I  breathed  deep,  and  stared  down  another  of  Ed  Gordon's  grins. 
"Tony  left  newspaper  work  to  express  himself,"  I  said.  "Naturally, 
that's  his  privilege.  But  I'm  afraid  a  genius  per  class  is  all  that 
Columbia  Journalism  allows." 

"This  is  no  time  for  jokes,  darling.  And  I  don't  think  we  need 
discuss  Tony  further.  You're  the  problem  we  must  solve." 

"You  can't  solve  problems  by  taking  them  abroad,"  I  said.  "Not 
even  if  you're  Tony  Cole." 

"At  least  he's  making  the  effort.  Can  you  say  as  much?" 

"At  the  moment,  I'm  earning  sixty  a  week,"  I  said.  "They  prom- 
ised me  seventy-five,  if  I  last  until  New  Year's.  Lasting  is  another 
trick  I  learned  the  hard  way." 

"Darling,  haven't  you  even  listened?  You  needn't  hack  out 
another  line  of  journalism.  I've  enough  for  us  to  live  on  now — or 
almost  enough — if  we  go  abroad.  We'll  have  steamer-fare,  the 
moment  I  can  sell  the  Gainesville  house." 

"Put  your  income  with  my  salary,"  I  said.  "We  can  live  right 
here  on  Claremont  Avenue — and  live  well.  If  we  have  children, 
we  can  move  to  the  suburbs,  before  they  reach  the  stick-ball  age — " 

"Be  sensible,  darling.  We'd  stifle  in  the  suburbs." 

"Tony  had  trouble  breathing  in  New  York,"  I  said.  "What's 
so  wrong  with  American  air?"  Again,  Ed's  answer  rumbled  like 
distant  thunder — and  again  I  ignored  it.  "Tell  me  this,"  I  said. 
"Could  you  respect  me,  if  I  let  you  keep  me  in  idleness?" 

"You  know  an  author  is  the  busiest  man  alive — and  the  loneli- 
est. That's  why  I  just  want  to  he  there,  always.  Believe  me,  I'd 
never  intrude;  I  wouldn't  reproach  you,  even  if  your  book  was 
twenty  years  in  the  making.  You'd  be  happy,  darling.  I'd  see  to 
that." 

"Forgive  me  if  I'm  stubborn,"  I  said.  "But  I  think  happiness 
should  be  paid  for  in  advance." 

I  saw  her  face  crumple,  and  waited  for  her  tears.  Julia  had  seldom 
wept  in  my  presence,  and  most  of  her  tears  had  flowed  for  sheer 
joy.  "As  you  like,  Dave,"  she  said  quietly.  "Just  tell  me  you're  glad 
I'm  back." 

"Give  me  five  years,"  I  said.  "Let  me  learn  to  use  my  eye-teeth. 
I'll  try  to  be  a  novelist  again.  Maybe  sooner,  if  the  desk  gives  me 
a  real  vacation — " 
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"Don't  say  any  more,  please.  Just  remember  my  offer  is  always 
open." 

"So  is  mine,"  I  told  her.  "You  promised  to  marry  me,  if  I 
couldn't  live  without  you." 

But  there  was  an  answer  to  that  argument,  and  she  had  used  it 
often  in  the  past.  Even  before  she  drew  me  closer  in  her  arms, 
I  knew  just  what  she  would  say — and  what  my  response  would 
be. 

"Look  at  me,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "Don't  you  feel  alive  right 
now?  What  could  make  us  more  alive?" 


xiv. 


The  morning  was  a  different  matter.  So  was  the  night  that  suc- 
ceeded it. 

I  had  been  routed  out  at  four  (as  casually  as  an  hospital  intern) 
to  help  with  the  spot  coverage  of  a  warehouse  fire  for  the  post- 
script edition.  Eighteen  hours  later,  when  I  returned  to  Claremont 
Avenue,  I  found  Julia  sitting  on  the  daybed.  She  was  wearing 
the  same  lounging  pajamas;  she  might  not  have  stirred  since  my 
departure,  save  to  bring  a  new  jug  from  the  bathroom. 

I  sat  down  carefully  beside  her,  and  poured  a  drink  of  my  own, 
without  risking  a  remark. 

"Will  it  be  like  this  always?"  she  asked. 

"Of  course  it  won't.  Last  night  was  a  fluke.  They'll  let  me  sleep 
tomorrow — it's  my  day  off." 

"I  can't  let  you  sleep,  Dave.  I  want  to  talk  and  talk — and  this 
time,  you've  simply  got  to  listen." 

"What  was  I  doing  last  night?" 

"Last  night,  you  were  pretending  to  be  something  you're  not. 
Something  you  know  is  anathema  to  me.  A  solid  citizen,  no  less. 
For  shame,  darling — " 

I  found  I  could  chuckle,  after  a  fashion,  while  I  poured  her  a 
fresh  drink.  "Did  I  backslide  that  badly?" 

"The  Majestic  sails  tomorrow  at  midnight,"  she  said.  "I  already 
have  my  passport.  Will  you  get  us  both  tickets?" 

"Using  what  for  money?" 

"You've  enough  now — in  your  savings."  Her  eyes  were  fever- 
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hot  as  they  searched  my  face;  never  had  Julia  been  quite  so  eager, 
or  so  fearful  her  eagerness  would  be  repulsed.  "I'll  have  at  least 
five  thousand  when  the  Gainesville  house  is  sold — and  over  fifty 
a  week  in  the  meantime." 

"Can't  you  realize  this  isn't  a  question  of  money?"  I  said.  "When 
we  go  abroad,  I'm  taking  you  all  the  way." 

Her  chin  lifted  on  that;  I  could  see  a  curtain  fall  just  inside 
her  eyelids,  a  reserve  that  went  far  beyond  her  taut  weariness.  "I 
could  wait  here  all  day,"  she  said.  "I  could  even  sleep  awhile,  so 
I'd  be  ready  to  welcome  you.  But  I  can't  wait  night  after  night, 
knowing  you'd  come  back  harder,  stronger — more  like  Ed.  You 
weren't  meant  for  that,  darling.  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  change." 

"We  must  all  grow  up  eventually,"  I  said.  "Growing  pains  are 
seldom  fatal." 

"Of  course  we  must.  I  want  you  to  grow  my  way,  not  theirs." 

"I  gave  you  my  time-table  last  night,"  I  said.  "Won't  you  follow 
it?" 

"I'm  sailing  tomorrow,  Dave." 

"You  say  you  love  me.  That's  a  strange  way  to  prove  it." 

"I  do  love  you.  Enough  to  be  sure  you'll  follow  me.  If  not  to- 
morrow, before  it's  too  late." 

There  was  still  a  half-pint  of  gin  in  the  jug.  I  poured  two  more 
drinks,  measuring  them  with  care.  "Shouldn't  you  wait  till  Tony 
sends  for  you?"  I  asked. 

"The  cable  came  this  morning,"  said  Julia.  "It's  on  the  mantel, 
if  you'd  care  to  read  it." 

"I'd  prefer  your  playback,"  I  said.  "How's  the  novel  coming?" 

"He's  written  almost  twenty  thousand  words;  it  started  flowing, 
the  moment  he'd  passed  Nantucket  Light."  Julia  weighed  that 
last  pronouncement  gravely.  "You  see,  darling?  It  does  work  some- 
times. Why  can't  it  work  for  you?" 

"It  hasn't  worked  yet,"  I  said.  "And  he's  still  a  lap  ahead  as 
usual.  Why  did  he  send  for  you — to  help  him  finish?" 

"What  other  reason  would  he  have?"  said  Julia.  "Darling,  we 
should  go  to  him  together." 

"Did  he  ask  for  me  too?" 

"Of  course  he  did.  Why  won't  you  read  the  cable?" 
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I  glanced  at  the  yellow  envelope  on  the  mantel,  and  shook  my 
head.  We  had  yet  to  lie  to  each  other  about  Tony  Cole,  and 
Tony's  blind  needs;  it  was  far  too  late  to  begin. 

"Does  he  know  you've  an  income  of  two  thousand  a  year?" 

"Two  thousand  eight  hundred,"  said  Julia.  "Of  course  he 
knows;  I  wrote  to  both  of  you  in  the  same  mail.  I  said  I'd  bring 
you  too,  if  I  could  budge  you  from  that  damned  city  room." 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "No  menage  a  trois." 

"Really  and  truly,"  said  Julia,  "that's  the  most  dreadful  thing 
you've  ever  said  to  me." 

"I've  mentioned  this  before,"  I  said.  "But  it  bears  repeating. 
You  can't  live  with  us  both.  It  just  isn't  done." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "we're  citizens  of  the  world.  Can't  you 
behave  like  one?" 

"It's  your  story  now,"  I  said.  "Yours  and  Tony's.  Tell  it  your 
way." 

"He's  sent  for  me.  I'm  going  to  Paris  to  do  what  I  can.  What 
could  be  more  logical?  You've  no  right  to  make  it  sound  sordid." 

"Go,  by  all  means,"  I  said.  "I  can  half-understand  why.  Just  say 
you'll  come  back  on  your  own." 

"Naturally  I'll  come  back.  The  moment  his  book  is  written. 
Tony  won't  need  me  for  long;  I'm  well  aware  of  that."  She  held 
out  her  glass;  I  coaxed  two  final  drinks  from  the  jug.  "Of  course 
it'd  be  far  nicer  if  you  joined  me  abroad.  I  think  I  deserve  that 
much,  don't  you?" 

"What  do  I  deserve,  now  we're  on  the  subject?" 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "don't  you  want  Tony  to  succeed?  Don't 
you  and  George  want  the  credit  for  launching  him?" 

"How  long  will  you  be  gone?"  I  asked.  I  was  amazed  at  the  dead 
calm  that  had  descended  upon  me. 

"A  year  should  do,"  said  Julia  thoughtfully.  "After  all,  the 
book's  underway.  I'll  send  you  word,  the  moment  it's  ready." 

"Do  that,"  I  said.  "Just  don't  be  too  positive  I'll  come." 

"If  I'm  sure  of  one  thing,"  said  Julia,  "I'm  sure  of  that."  She 
looked  at  me  with  round,  innocent  eyes  as  I  reached  for  the  door- 
knob. "Darling,  aren't  you  staying  until  morning?" 

"You've  a  long  journey  ahead,"  I  said.  "You'll  need  your  rest. 
We're  saying  goodbye  now." 
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XV. 

It  had  been  easy  to  storm  out  of  Julia's  walkup,  to  pretend  that 
a  doorslam  could  spell  forever.  Even  then,  I  knew  that  I  would 
call  the  next  morning  to  offer  my  services  during  her  last  day  in 
New  York.  As  it  turned  out,  she  could  never  have  boarded  her 
ship  without  me. 

All  through  that  tortured  day,  I  rode  taxi  and  subway  in  her 
behalf.  I  visited  the  landlord's  office,  where  I  bought  off  her  lease. 
At  an  antique  dealer's — who  was  really  a  junkman  in  dis- 
guise— I  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  her  furniture;  I  called  at  the 
Cunard  office  and  the  French  consulate.  For  all  that  bustle,  I  was 
present  when  the  van  arrived  to  strip  the  apartment.  Julia  stood 
beside  me  with  lowered  lashes  as  the  Van  Gogh  sunflowers  went 
downstairs,  along  with  the  bolted  chintzes,  the  drop-leaf  table 
(scarred  by  a  dozen  cigarettes  and  a  hundred  glasses)  the  broken- 
back  daybed,  the  Buddha  with  the  inscrutable  smile. 

"Do  you  want  a  souvenir,  darling?" 

"Tony's  novel  will  do,"  I  said.  "See  you  deliver  it  on  schedule." 

"Now  you're  being  Dave  Story  again,"  she  said.  Her  hand 
closed  on  my  arm,  as  we  stood  in  the  bare  room;  empty  though  it 
was,  it  was  still  part  of  Julia.  "Change  your  mind  and  come." 

"I'm  covering  a  garment  strike  in  Newark  tomorrow." 

"I  could  smuggle  you  aboard  quite  easily." 

"Not  without  a  passport,"  I  said.  I  did  not  mention  the  fact 
that  there  was  less  than  fifty  dollars  in  my  savings,  now  that  I  had 
purchased  her  ticket  and  bought  off  the  landlord. 

"Promise  you'll  get  that  passport  tomorrow,"  said  Julia.  "Who 
knows  when  I'll  be  sending  for  you?" 

She  went  out  on  that  note  of  certainty.  In  the  time  that  re- 
mained to  us,  she  wept  but  twice.  Once,  when  the  Buddha  slipped 
from  the  junkman's  hands,  and  smashed  to  bits  on  the  curb.  Again, 
as  we  stood  in  the  midnight  bustle  on  the  promenade  deck  of  the 
Majestic,  and  kissed  for  the  last  time. 

"Have  fun  in  Paris,"  I  said. 

"Not  without  you,  Dave  Story.  Never  without  you." 

"At  long  last,"  I  said,  "you're  going  where  you  belong.  Why 
shouldn't  you  have  fun?" 
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"I've  a  job  to  do.  That's  all  I  can  think  of  now." 

"You'll  have  fun,  all  right/'  I  said.  "You'll  forget  me  fast 
enough." 

"How  can  I  forget  you,  when  I'm  going  to  need  you  so  desper- 
ately?" 

"You've  never  really  needed  me." 

"But  I  do,  Dave.  And  I  will.  Who  else  can  take  Tony's  manu- 
script to  George?" 

"You  know  George  as  well  as  I." 

"That's  just  the  trouble;  I  know  him  too  well.  I  didn't  mind 
asking  him  to  help  with  Tomorrow.  He  must  publish  Tony  on  his 
merits — not  as  a  favor." 

"It's  all  right,"  I  said.  "I'll  make  sure  that  George  reads  his 
book." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "you  always  do  the  right  thing,  don't  you? 
You'll  come  when  I  send  for  you?" 

"If  I  can  afford  it,"  I  said. 

"You  can  always  afford  what  we  need." 

"You  can  say  that  twice." 

"Tony  will  be  furious  when  he  finds  I've  sailed  alone." 

"Forgive  me  for  being  practical,"  I  said.  "But  does  he  know 
you're  joining  him?" 

Julia  pressed  both  palms  to  her  forehead,  and  smiled  through 
her  tears;  it  was  a  heart-broken  smile  that  I  knew  far  better  than 
my  own.  "It's  the  one  thing  I  forgot,"  she  said.  "Not  that  it  mat- 
ters. He'll  realize  I'm  on  my  way;  where  else  would  I  be,  after 
that  cable?" 

"I'll  answer  it  just  the  same,"  I  said.  "Someone  should  meet  your 
boat-train."  The  winches  were  already  tugging  at  the  gangway, 
but  I  found  I  could  get  ashore  with  whole  seconds  to  spare. 

From  the  pier,  it  was  impossible  to  find  her  in  the  blur  of  faces 
on  deck.  I  did  not  wait  until  the  ship  backed  into  the  North  River. 
Instead,  I  went  straight  to  the  Western  Union  desk,  and  sent  her 
message  to  Tony,  in  care  of  the  American  Express.  It  seemed  quite 
logical  that  I  should  sign  Julia's  name,  and  add  her  love. 
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April  in  Paris 


IT  WAS  seventeen  months,  almost  to  the  day,  before  I  heard  again 
from  Julia.  Thanks  to  friends  who  traveled,  I  had  had  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  her  existence  in  the  City  of  Light. 

Ed  Gordon  (returning  to  the  city  room  of  the  Record,  before 
he  began  the  final  lap  of  his  scholarship)  had  seen  both  Tony  and 
Julia  in  the  Quarter.  Tony,  he  reported,  was  living  in  almost 
monastic  seclusion  in  a  garret  on  the  Rue  Madeleine.  Julia,  who 
occupied  the  entresol  of  the  same  building,  was  serving  as  his  full- 
time  secretary:  the  book  was  coming  splendidly,  and  she  missed 
me  more  each  day.  George  Darby  (sent  by  his  father  to  attend  a 
publishers  convention  in  Geneva)  had  dined  with  them  both  in 
the  entresol.  Julia's  spaghetti,  he  said,  was  still  invincibly  Ameri- 
can, though  her  French  was  glib  enough.  ... 

Tony  had  not  quite  landed  a  job  on  the  Paris  Herald,  but  he 
did  occasional  features  at  space  rates.  So  far  as  George  could 
gather,  he  rose  each  morning  at  dawn,  settled  at  his  desk  in  the 
garret,  and  wrote  until  lunch-time.  Thereafter,  he  polished  his 
mind  in  solitary  rambles,  or  sat  in  seclusion  at  a  corner  table  at 
the  Dome  to  watch  the  passing  scene.  (George,  who  had  dropped 
in  at  the  Dome  with  friends  one  afternoon,  had  hesitated  to  dis- 
turb that  god-like  repose.)  The  manuscript  of  the  novel  had  been 
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strictly  invisible,  but  Julia  had  said  that  it  was  nearly  finished:  she 
had  added  that  she  could  not  wait  to  see  me  again. 

There  had  been  no  endorsement  of  these  facts  at  the  source,  but 
I  understood  Julia's  strategy  well  enough.  In  a  very  real  sense,  I 
could  appreciate  her  problem:  regardless  of  her  relationship  with 
Tony,  she  could  hardly  control  the  timetable  of  creation.  .  .  . 
When  she  broke  her  silence,  I  knew  she  would  have  something 
real  to  report. 

By  now,  of  course,  I  had  served  my  apprenticeship  on  the 
Record;  with  some  justification,  1  could  call  myself  a  hardened 
newsman.  There  were  times  when  my  cynical  acceptance  of  real- 
ity seemed  complete,  when  I  could  almost  tell  myself  that  our 
parting  was  permanent.  If  I  dreamed  of  Julia  often,  I  could  shrug 
off  such  lapses;  it  is  the  first  rule  in  every  cynic's  notebook  that 
there  is  no  defense  against  dreams. 

Mostly  I  found  her  in  cellars,  dancing  with  black-browed 
Apaches  whom  she  invariably  deserted  in  my  favor.  Sometimes 
we  rode  in  a  fiacre  to  the  rainy  Bois,  or  sipped  straw-colored  wine 
beneath  a  cafe  awning,  or  dined  on  a  terrace  above  the  Seine  with 
violins  somewhere  in  the  dark.  On  occasion  Tony  took  the  stage, 
in  a  velvet  coat  and  dove-gray  pantaloons:  sometimes  I  visited  him 
in  that  impossible  garret,  to  watch  in  silence  while  he  scribbled 
endlessly  at  a  lectern,  beside  a  skylight  that  let  in  a  montage  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  a  Champs  Elysees  rosy  with 
sunset.  ...  If  I  dared  to  peer  over  his  shoulder,  he  would  slam 
his  door.  More  often,  he  upended  his  inkpot,  drowning  me  in 
blackness — and  I  would  waken  one  more  time  to  find  my  pillow 
wet  with  tears. 

ii. 

During  this  interval,  I  had  risen  on  the  Record,  from  district 
reporting  to  the  glory  of  an  occasional  by-line:  my  salary  had  been 
increased  to  the  dizzy  level  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  week.  Thanks 
to  the  raise,  and  a  prodigious  production  of  when-rooms,  I  had 
put  almost  a  thousand  dollars  in  my  savings  account,  for  a  pur- 
pose I  confided  to  no  one. 
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The  final  note  of  acceptance  came  from  Ed  Gordon,  who 
paused  to  look  over  my  shoulder  one  midnight,  when  I  was  racing 
to  make  a  deadline. 

"Keep  your  head,"  he  told  me — and  his  voice  was  as  solemn  as 
Ed  could  ever  be.  "Any  day  now,  you'll  find  you  belong." 

I  ripped  the  last  take  from  my  typewriter,  and  shouted  for  a 
copy  boy.  There  was  no  drama  in  the  act;  I  had  long  since  learned 
that  a  typewriter  on  the  Record  had  much  in  common  with  an 
adding-machine  in  a  bank. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  keep  my  head?" 

"Ask  that  question  in  another  year.  You  may  answer  it  on  your 
own." 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "why  should  I  ask  you  anything?" 

"Play  your  cards  close,"  said  Ed.  "It's  your  privilege.  You'll  still 
be  needing  comfort  someday.  Just  remember  you've  a  friend  in 
court." 

Ed's  position  on  the  Record  was  now  close  to  invulnerable:  it 
included  a  permanent  spot  in  the  battery  of  feature-writers — and 
it  was  common  gossip  in  the  city  room  that  he  was  being  groomed 
for  higher  things.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  break  his 
scholarship  time  into  two  equal  segments  (and  pick  the  year 
for  his  second  journey  abroad)  was  added  proof  that  his  course  was 
set,  with  the  bull-pen  as  his  final  reward.  When  he  had  paused  at 
my  desk  tonight,  it  meant  a  great  deal:  Ed  was  not  one  to  make 
idle  moves. 

"Are  you  my  friend?"  I  asked. 

"I  was  your  friend  the  night  we  met  in  Daly's,"  said  Ed.  "Didn't 
you  feel  the  spark?" 

"To  hell  with  your  sparks,"  I  said.  "What  are  you  after?" 

"A  good  reporter,"  said  Ed  Gordon.  "They  don't  grow  on  trees. 
You  haven't  earned  the  title  yet,  but  you're  on  the  way." 

He  had  left  me  with  that  backhanded  praise,  scowling  as  always 
as  he  quitted  the  city  room.  Three  days  later  (when  Ed  was  en 
route  to  New  Orleans  to  cover  a  Mississippi  flood)  a  letter  from 
Julia  was  waiting  in  my  mailbox.  Not  that  I  regretted  my  friend's 
absence:  the  news  that  letter  conveyed  was  something  I  could 
share  with  no  one: 
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Dave,  darling: 

It's  almost  finished.  Not  quite,  but  almost.  Need  I  say  more? 

You  know  how  IVe  lived:  I  won't  bore  you  with  details.  You  know 
I'll  be  ready  to  leave,  the  moment  that  Tony  has  ceased  to  need  me.  Or 
must  I  be  even  more  definite,  and  say  the  moment  the  book  is  really 
ready? 

Not  another  word,  for  now.  He  must  finish  it  in  his  own  way,  in  his 
own  time.  If  I'm  patient,  you  must  be  patient  too — mustn't  you,  darling? 

I  will  say  one  thing  more.  When  it's  finished,  it  will  be  worth  waiting 
for.  As  his  typist,  I  should  know. 

As  ever, 

Julia 

iii. 

Ten  minutes  after  that  letter  had  registered,  I  wrote  out  my 
resignation  from  the  Record.  A  half-hour  later,  I  was  in  George's 
office  at  Darby  House,  signing  a  salesman's  contract. 

My  reason  for  this  sudden  move  was  twofold:  with  the  com- 
pletion of  Tony's  novel  imminent,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  in  a 
strategic  position  to  arrange  its  publication,  to  settle  our  account 
for  all  time.  With  my  own  future  in  mind,  I  was  looking  forward 
to  business  hours  that  would  leave  me  some  free  time  for  Julia — 
when  Julia  had  returned  to  me. 

A  third  motive  (which  George  pinned  down  for  me,  promptly 
enough)  was  based  solidly  on  economic  grounds. 

"IVe  been  expecting  this  for  some  time,"  said  George.  "In 
fact,  I  was  only  waiting  for  you  to  get  over  Julia." 

"Never  mind  Julia  now.  How  long  must  I  stay  on  the  road?  I 
want  an  inside  job  at  Darby  House." 

"Well  get  you  back  in  two  years,"  said  George.  "Less,  if  you're 
lucky.  You  can  start  raising  a  family  in  three  years  instead  of  eight. 
You  can  move  to  the  country  in  ten,  instead  of  never." 

"Thanks  for  reminding  me,"  I  said.  "I  was  thinking  of  other 
things." 

"Some  things  happen  without  too  much  thought,"  said  George. 

I  understood  that  last  remark  far  better  at  the  end  of  my  first 
year  in  the  publishing  field.  Darby  House  was  fighting  hard  to 
make  up  lost  ground:  I  was  sent  on  the  road  before  Ed  Gordon 
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could  return  from  Louisiana  and  condemn  me  for  my  switch  of 
careers.  ...  It  was  only  when  I  returned  to  New  York,  and 
began  another  stretch  of  my  apprenticeship  in  the  home  book- 
store, that  I  saw  George  Darby's  motive  plain.  For  nearly  two 
years  George  had  felt  that  I  should  become  engaged  to  Mary 
Talbot.  Now  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  (at  least,  in  a  busi- 
ness sense)  he  had  assumed  that  our  marriage  was  merely  a  matter 
of  strategy. 

Save  for  the  stepped-up  tempo  of  George's  needling,  my  second 
year  at  Darby  House  was  much  like  my  first.  Only  two  milestones 
stand  out:  the  day  that  I  celebrated  my  rise  to  an  editorial  desk 
by  surrendering  my  toehold  on  the  Columbia  campus,  and  the  day 
my  bank  balance  passed  three  thousand.  The  walkup  I  had  chosen 
on  Bleecker  Street,  which  was  large  enough  for  two,  and  the  small 
cushion  of  savings,  were  proof  of  a  dedication  I  could  not  even 
measure  until  I  had  further  word  from  Paris. 

Obviously,  I  could  hardly  expect  George  to  understand  my  with- 
drawal, whenever  he  asked  me  to  Long  Island. 

"The  whole  gang  is  going  to  the  fireworks  at  the  club,"  said 
George.  "Will  you  phone  Mary,  or  shall  P" 

"Mary  and  I  are  members  of  the  working-class  these  days,"  I 
said.  "Why  don't  you  let  her  rest  this  week-end?" 

"How  can  she  rest  until  she's  hooked  you,  and  brought  you 
alongside  the  boat?" 

"One  more  metaphor  in  that  vein,"  I  said,  "and  I'll  hang  a 
punch  on  your  jaw — even  if  you  are  my  boss." 

"I'm  no  one's  boss,"  said  George. 

"You  will  be,  day  after  tomorrow."  (That  summer  it  was  quite 
proper  to  admit  that  George's  father  had  suffered  a  light  stroke. 
George  Darby  II  was  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  his  ship  models 
nowadays — though  he  retained  an  iron  authority  over  George 
Darby  III  and  his  son's  first  experiments  at  the  helm.) 

"Darby  House  has  done  a  lot  for  me,"  I  said.  "I  hope  to  repay 
that  debt  with  interest.  But  let's  keep  Mary  in  her  groove." 

"Don't  call  me  a  matchmaker,"  said  George.  "But  anyone  can 
see  that  you  suit  one  another." 
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"Offhand,  I  can't  think  of  two  people  who  are  farther  apart. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  we  argue?" 

It  was  a  smoke-screen,  of  course — and  I  knew  that  it  had  not 
fooled  George  for  a  moment.  Mary  and  I  were  now  friends  in  the 
truest  sense.  We  agreed  profoundly  on  fundamentals,  no  matter 
how  furiously  we  debated  details — such  as  the  folklore  of  a  girl 
of  twenty-three,  who  had  fought  her  way  to  a  first-rate  job  in  the 
depths  of  the  slump  and  had  held  it  against  all  comers. 

"Admit  you're  a  Southern  gentleman,"  said  Mary.  "Like  your 
father  before  you — " 

"My  father  was  a  Florida  Yankee,  but  let  that  pass." 

"You  know  that  Roosevelt  is  a  symptom,  not  a  cure." 

"Granted,"  I  said.  "Just  admit  he's  left  a  mark  on  the  patient." 

"Like  smallpox?" 

"Call  it  a  vaccination,"  I  said.  "Come  what  may,  certain  diseases 
won't  recur." 

"Like  the  stock-market  break?" 

"Have  I  blamed  that  on  the  Republicans?  Greed  goes  deeper 
than  politics.  I  didn't  say  that  can  be  cured;  it's  just  possible  it 
can  be  headed  off." 

"Pull  up  and  start  over,"  said  Mary.  "We're  losing  the  thread 
of  our  argument." 

"We  aren't  really  arguing,"  I  said.  "What  we're  both  resenting 
is  the  time  we're  living  in.  You,  in  particular,  resent  the  fact  that 
you've  been  forced  into  the  marketplace  to  compete  with  homo 
sapiens.  You  believe  that  the  female  of  the  species  deserves  a  bet- 
ter fate.  So,  God  knows,  do  I." 

"Do  you  really,  Dave?" 

"It  isn't  our  fault  that  we  graduated  into  a  depression,"  I  said. 
"We'll  outgrow  it.  Meanwhile,  will  you  be  insulted  if  I  say  you're 
the  stuff  of  which  heroines  are  made?" 

Had  she  laughed,  it  would  have  proved  she  was  still  angry. 
When  her  eyes  opened  wide,  when  she  studied  me  gravely  be- 
fore she  spoke,  I  knew  that  she  had  understood  my  meaning. 

"Stop  me  if  I'm  wrong,"  said  Mary,  "but  is  that  a  compliment?" 

"It  was  a  statement  of  fact,"  I  said.  "Must  I  draw  a  diagram 
to  convince  you?" 
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Actually,  the  shape  of  Mary's  life  since  the  Crash  had  been 
more  sensible  than  heroic.  The  heroism  (and  it  was  not  too  strong 
a  word)  came  later:  her  stubborn  refusal  to  yield  to  self-pity  or  the 
counsels  of  despair.  Mary's  father,  a  semi-invalid,  had  died  of  his 
long  sickness,  aggravated  by  the  mass  insecurity  that  had  destroyed 
so  many  after  the  deluge.  The  Talbot  house  in  Glen  Cove  had 
long  since  gone  under  the  hammer — and  Mary's  mother  (a  hand- 
some, petulant  woman  who  had  always  taken  her  bounties  for 
granted)  had  gone  to  live  with  her  sister  in  Albany.  The  move 
had  given  Mary  her  first  real  chance  to  put  an  expensive  educa- 
tion to  work.  She  had  done  just  that,  using  her  family  connections 
shrewdly.  She  was  now  secretary  to  a  bank  president  downtown — 
a  man  who  was  a  key  liaison  officer  with  the  Administration. 

"Not  that  I'm  enjoying  it,"  said  Mary. 

"No  one's  asking  you  to  enjoy  it." 

"At  least,  I've  stopped  sending  Mother  money,  now  that  her 
annuity  has  come  through.  Do  you  blame  me?" 

"Not  for  one  minute,"  I  said.  "Live  your  own  life.  You've  earned 
the  right." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,"  said  Mary.  "All  I've  really  earned 
is  a  breathing-spell.  A  chance  to  cut  loose  from  the  past  and  look 
around.  I  won't  stay  loose  forever.  No  girl  worth  her  salt  would  set- 
tle for  something  as  dull  as  independence." 

"Do  I  gather  you're  looking  for  Mr.  Right  at  your  tender  age?" 

"Who  isn't?"  said  Mary. 

"Didn't  they  teach  you  better  at  Smith?" 

"At  Smith,"  said  Mary,  "I  intended  to  become  our  first  woman 
President." 

"After  your  career  as  an  opera  star?" 

"Imagine  you  remembering  that,"  said  Mary.  "Do  you  have 
total  recall?" 

"Don't  forget  I  was  a  reporter,  before  I  went  on  to  better 
things." 

"Stretch  that  memory  a  little  more,"  said  Mary.  "Go  back  to 
our  first  date.  Even  then,  I  predicted  you'd  move  over  to  our  side." 

"I  haven't  moved  all  the  way,"  I  said.  "It  still  doesn't  seem 
right  for  a  girl  to  marry  before  she's  lived  a  little." 
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"Are  you  suggesting  yourself  as  a  teacher?" 

"Take  another  look,"  I  said.  "I'm  a  student  myself,  waiting  for 
my  first  vacation.  But  I'll  resent  Mr.  Right,  if  he  turns  up  tomor- 
row. I'll  resent  him  bitterly." 


IV. 


When  I  recalled  such  moments,  I  could  smile  at  George  Darby's 
efforts  to  function  as  a  blind  bow-boy.  The  fact  that  I  had  learned 
to  shrug  off  those  efforts  was  my  best  proof  of  immunity.  Natu- 
rally, there  were  other  girls  in  those  years  of  limbo — and  with 
these,  I  was  content  merely  to  make  love.  The  love-making  (which 
was  strictly  standard)  merely  underlined  the  depth  of  my  inde- 
pendence. Its  only  aftermath  was  shame  at  the  play-acting. 

It  was  impossible  to  pretend  with  Mary:  once  I  had  blacked  out 
all  mention  of  Julia,  I  could  only  be  natural — and  pray  that  she 
was  not  too  bored  by  my  tantrums. 

"Don't  tell  me  I'm  seeing  her  too  often,"  I  said  to  George. 
"Mary's  a  sensible  girl:  she'll  send  me  about  my  business  fast 
enough,  if  I  get  in  her  way." 

"If  you  ask  me,"  said  George,  "she's  only  marking  time  until 
you  propose." 

"Must  you  talk  like  a  fool  forever?" 

"Why  go  on  seeing  her,  if  you're  not  serious?" 

"Because  she  listens,"  I  said.  "So  few  people  do  nowadays. 
Maybe  she  tolerates  me  because  I  listen  too.  It's  a  trick  I  learned 
years  ago,  from  a  girl  named  Julia  Peck." 

I  had  made  a  game  of  mentioning  Julia's  name  only  on  certain 
days,  as  a  good-luck  charm.  This  time,  my  incantation  brought 
results:  twenty-four  hours  after  that  discussion  with  George,  I 
entered  my  cubicle  at  Darby  House  (to  which  I  had  just  risen  as  a 
full-fledged  junior  editor)  and  found  her  cable  waiting  on  the  blot- 
ter. 

it's  ready  darling  can  you  come  and  get  it? 

For  over  three  years,  I  had  anticipated  that  cable — so  vividly, 
that  I  could  have  written  it  myself,  right  down  to  that  needless 
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question-mark.  My  first  act  was  to  phone  North  German  Lloyd  to 
engage  a  berth  on  the  Europa.  My  second  was  to  cable  Julia  (at 
the  address  in  the  Rue  Madeleine),  giving  her  the  arrival-date  of 
my  boat-train.  My  next  was  to  seek  out  George,  and  demand  the 
vacation-time  I  had  accumulated  for  this  event  since  my  first  day 
at  Darby  House. 

"Don't  tell  me  it's  sudden,"  I  said.  "You  can  spare  me,  now  it's 
almost  April.  I'm  sailing  on  the  Euro  fa,  and  returning  with  a  wife. 
Will  Darby  House  endorse  me  so  far?" 

"Why  go  all  the  way  to  Paris?  Can't  you  find  a  girl  nearer  the 
office?" 

"I'm  bringing  Julia  back  with  me,"  I  said.  "Will  you  endorse 
that  too?" 

"Isn't  Julia  married  already?" 

"Not  so  you  can  notice,"  I  said. 

"I  thought  you'd  put  all  that  behind  you." 

"It  hasn't  even  started,"  I  said. 

"She  and  Tony  looked  married  when  I  saw  them  last." 

"Didn't  I  once  explain  to  you  that  Julia  seldom  marries?" 

"In  that  case,  why  should  she  marry  you?" 

"I  won't  give  you  an  argument,"  I  said.  "And  you  needn't  look 
so  disappointed.  Just  admit  that  I've  earned  a  month's  leave." 

"Couldn't  you  propose  by  mail  and  save  the  boat-fare?" 

"I  proposed  years  ago,"  I  said.  "This  is  my  honeymoon." 

George  got  up  at  last  from  his  father's  swivel  chair,  and  held  out 
his  hand.  "I  suppose  I  should  congratulate  you,"  he  said.  "It'd 
help,  if  I  could  see  Julia  more  clearly." 

"Don't  try,"  I  said.  "We'll  soon  make  up  for  that." 

"Where  will  you  live — Long  Island  or  Connecticut?" 

"We're  city  sparrows,"  I  said.  "I  doubt  if  Julia  would  be  happy 
in  the  country." 

There  was  no  time  to  answer  George's  questions  (and  still  less 
to  face  the  problem  of  Julia's  happiness),  while  I  completed  my 
preparations  for  departure.  Faces  had  a  tendency  to  blur  in  those 
hectic  hours.  Nothing  was  real  but  the  certainty  that  she  would 
be  waiting,  at  the  far  end  of  a  gangplank.  .  .  .  There  was  room 
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to  spare  aboard  the  Euroya,  though  there  was  a  fair  crowd  in 
tourist.  The  bustle  of  the  porters,  the  barrage  of  German  that 
echoed  down  the  companionways,  were  confusing  at  first.  It 
seemed  an  odd  way  to  journey  to  France,  but  the  Europci  was  the 
fastest  ship  afloat  that  year,  and  speed  seemed  of  the  essence. 

Standing  for  an  instant  in  the  elbow-jabbing  of  the  lounge, 
hearing  the  popping  of  corks  in  a  dozen  cabins,  I  was  in  no  state 
to  match  that  festive  moment.  It  would  have  been  simple  enough 
to  join  the  party  erupting  in  my  own  stateroom;  it  was  simpler  to 
dodge  through  the  crowd,  to  the  chill  privacy  of  the  taffraiL  Now 
that  I  could  breathe  deep  (and  assure  myself  that  I  was  really 
aboard)  I  yielded  to  a  melancholia  I  could  not  define. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  this  moment  forever.  Now  that  it  was 
upon  me,  I  was  conscious  of  no  feeling  beyond  impatience  to  leave 
the  pier;  there  was  no  sense  of  an  horizon  lifting.  It  was  almost  a 
relief  when  a  hand  touched  my  arm,  and  I  found  myself  looking 
into  Mary  Talbot's  eyes,  there  in  the  foggy  North  River  dark. 

"Don't  put  this  in  your  novel,"  she  said.  "Your  readers  will 
never  believe  it." 

"Are  you  sailing  too?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Mary.  "I'm  seeing  Aunt  Alice  off  for 
Bremen.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  on  the  dock,  so  I  followed 
you  below." 

I  found  that  I  was  unbending  a  little:  since  I  had  sworn  George 
to  secrecy,  Mary  could  hardly  have  learned  my  reason  for  going 
abroad.  Knowing  that  I  should  have  called  her  to  say  goodbye,  I 
put  down  the  impulse  to  apologize:  the  present  goodbye  would 
be  more  emphatic,  since  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  a  conven- 
tional phone-call. 

"What  makes  you  think  I'm  writing  a  novel?" 

"Isn't  that  why  all  ex-reporters  go  abroad?" 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "I'm  only  stealing  a  holiday  that's  overdue." 

Mary  leaned  against  the  rail  and  studied  me  with  the  same  level 
concern — though  her  lips  were  smiling  faintly  when  she  took  the 
cigarette  I  offered  her.  I  guessed  that  her  aunt's  party  on  A-deck 
had  been  dull  enough.  The  least  I  could  do  (if  only  for  auld  lang 
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syne)  was  to  invite  her  to  my  cabin  for  a  drink — but  I  continued 
to  hold  my  ground. 

"So  you're  still  being  different,"  she  said.  "Even  about  Paris.  I 
might  have  guessed." 

"Who  mentioned  Paris?" 

"I  got  that  much  from  George,"  she  said. 

"George  should  be  here  now.  His  father  sent  him  to  Chicago 
on  business." 

"You  might  welcome  me  as  a  pinch-hitter,"  said  Mary. 

"Did  you  really  trail  me  from  the  dock?" 

"Of  course  I  did,"  said  Mary.  "I  couldn't  help  myself.  You 
seemed  so  alone." 

"I  hoped  I  was  the  picture  of  the  carefree  tourist." 

"You  could  pass  for  a  small  boy,"  said  Mary.  "One  of  those  Tom 
Sawyers  who's  just  left  home — and  wishes  he  could  run  back." 

I  found  I  could  match  her  smile.  "How  often  must  I  explain 
I'm  an  orphan?" 

"Is  that  why  you're  going  abroad?" 

"Can't  orphans  take  holidays,  the  same  as  anyone?" 

"Are  you  going  far?" 

"Just  Paris,"  I  said.  "And  more  Paris.  I'm  a  one-town  tourist." 

"April  in  Paris,"  said  Mary.  "If  I  were  you,  I'd  be  turning 
handsprings." 

"Boats  have  always  depressed  me,"  I  said.  "If  you  insist,  I'll  be 
happy  tomorrow." 

"Maybe  it's  because  no  one  came  to  see  you  off,"  said  Mary. 

"George  wanted  to  come." 

"I'm  sure  he  did,"  said  Mary.  "Don't  let  me  intrude." 

"You  couldn't  intrude  if  you  tried." 

Mary  put  a  hand  on  my  arm.  "Will  you  promise  to  enjoy  your 
trip — even  if  you've  no  idea  where  you're  going?" 

"I'm  enjoying  it  now,"  I  said.  "And  I  know  exactly  where  I'm 
going.  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  like." 

The  Europas  whistle  punctuated  my  offer  neatly.  Mary  shook 
her  head,  before  that  piercing  wail  could  die. 

"Tell  me  when  you  come  back,  Dave." 
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"Suppose  I  don't  come  back?" 

"Americans  always  come  back  from  Paris,"  said  Mary.  "It's  an 
old  American  custom.  Would  you  like  to  kiss  me  goodbye?" 

We  had  kissed  before,  of  course — and  this  kiss  was  like  the 
others.  Mary  was  still  smiling  when  I  released  her  from  my  em- 
brace. 

"Paris  may  help,  at  that,"  she  said.  "I'll  await  results." 

I  watched  her  go  down  the  gangway — and  realized,  with  a 
strange  pang  at  my  heart,  that  she  was  almost  the  last  to  leave  the 
ship.  When  the  Europa  backed  out  of  her  mooring,  I  saw  that  she 
was  hurrying  to  the  pier's  end;  I  was  sure  she  had  spoken  my 
name,  as  she  lifted  her  hand  in  a  final  wave.  Of  course,  it  was  pos- 
sible that  she  was  calling  God-speed  to  her  aunt,  at  the  first-class 
rail  above  me. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  aunt  aboard:  perhaps  she  had  come  to 
the  pier  for  my  sake  alone.  I  cupped  my  hand  to  advise  her  that 
she  was  wasting  her  time — but  the  Europa,  with  a  Gargantuan 
snort,  had  already  pointed  her  nose  toward  the  Lower  Bay. 
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Paris,  I  found,  was  rather  like  its  postcards.  It  was  also  infinitely 
grayer,  and  seemed  to  weep  continual  rain.  Once  I  had  adjusted 
to  the  grayness  (and  the  fact  that  all  Parisians  spoke  French  per- 
fectly and  understood  me  not  at  all)  I  welcomed  its  dank  embrace, 
if  only  as  a  prelude  to  Julia.  The  greeting  that  Paris  offers  the 
visitor  is  both  brazen  and  gentle:  today,  it  was  tuned  perfectly 
to  my  needs.  While  I  crouched  in  a  taxi  en  route  to  my  hotel,  I 
was  even  glad  that  Julia  had  failed  to  meet  my  boat-train. 

The  Hotel  du  Retiro  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  compact 
warrens  peculiar  to  France,  tucked  from  view  in  a  cite  just  off  the 
Boulevard  Raspail.  George  Darby  (who  had  recommended  it  for 
its  nearness  to  the  Quarter)  had  warned  me  that  it  would  de- 
press me  on  sight.  Fortunately,  I  had  no  time  for  depression  that 
morning.  While  I  was  still  involved  with  a  police-blank,  the  porter 
handed  me  a  package  and  a  sealed  envelope. 

"For  you,  Monsieur  Story.  It  is  only  now  arrived." 
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Julia's  note  could  not  have  been  more  cheerfully  casual  had  I 
seen  her  yesterday. 

Darling: 

You've  come  at  a  perfect  time.  Tony's  gone  down  to  Cannes,  to 
cover  a  Film  Festival  for  the  Herald.  Since  there's  no  expense  account 
for  me,  I'm  alone  at  Numero  17,  Rue  Madeleine. 

Here's  the  book — the  novel  that  will  make  him  famous.  Believe  me, 
it's  worth  every  hour  of  sacrifice  we've  put  into  it.  (When  I  say  *we, 
you'll  know  just  what  I  mean.) 

Since  I  can  talk  of  nothing  else,  I  won't  see  you  until  you've  read 
every  word.  That's  why  I  didn't  meet  the  boat- train. 

Come  to  me  the  moment  you've  finished  reading  it.  If  I'm  not  in  my 
entresol,  Madame  Michaud  will  know  where  to  find  me. 

I  opened  the  package  while  the  elevator  was  taking  me  to  my 
room;  I  had  begun  the  first  chapter  before  I  could  tip  the  porter. 
The  neatly  typed  pages  brought  their  own  insulation  into  that 
frowsy  bedroom;  I  scarcely  noted  the  stained  wallpaper,  the 
mingled  aroma  of  mold  and  drains,  the  thunder  of  rain  on  the 
rooftops.  Much  later,  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  broken  springs 
in  the  armchair  where  I  sat,  beside  the  streaming  window-pane. 
Later  still,  I  remember  picking  up  an  oddly  shaped  phone  and 
ordering  lunch,  without  lifting  my  eyes  from  the  manuscript. 
.  .  .  Tony  Cole's  image  was  still  unfocused,  but  my  first  day  in 
Paris  belonged  to  him  after  all — or  rather,  to  the  novel  he  had 
called  Rue  du  Neant. 

It  was  a  short  novel,  an  astringent  novel — and,  to  the  eyes  of 
twenty-four,  almost  unbearably  wise.  There  was  a  hero  named 
Derek  (who  composed  music  no  one  could  understand),  an  Eng- 
lish girl  named  Pam,  an  American  girl  called  Gareth.  Most  of  the 
story  was  conveyed  in  a  dialogue  like  terse  shorthand:  the  narrator 
was  a  waiter  in  the  unnamed  cafe  where  all  the  scenes  were  played 
out  or  flash-backed.  .  .  .  When  I  can  recall  so  much  of  the 
machinery,  it  is  mortifying  to  confess  that  I  can  remember  nothing 
of  the  book's  content,  beyond  Derek's  thwarted  career.  But  I  know 
that  I  bowed  my  head  in  thanksgiving  when  I  turned  the  last  page. 
Julia  was  right;  here,  between  my  hands,  was  proof  that  our  long 
parting  had  been  worth  while. 
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When  I  let  the  final  page  flutter  to  the  carpet,  I  closed  my 
eyes  to  repeat  that  prayer  of  thanks,  to  bless  Julia  for  a  patience 
that  had  transcended  my  own.  Now  (I  told  myself  firmly)  you've 
the  right  to  call  her  back  again,  with  no  possibility  of  return.  The 
author  of  Rue  du  Neant  is  already  master  of  his  fate. 

Aware  of  the  tomb-like  aura  that  surrounded  me,  I  flung  the 
windows  wide.  It  was  fitting  that  the  rain  had  stopped,  that  the 
whole  Quarter  was  bathed  in  shy  April  radiance.  Paris  belonged 
to  me  now,  down  to  its  last  corroded  gutter,  its  last  drowned  cat. 
I  breathed  deep  of  its  essence.  I,  too,  had  earned  the  right  to  call 
these  streets  my  own. 

I  stacked  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  returned  them  to  their 
envelope.  Leaving  the  hotel  behind  me,  I  told  myself  that  it  was 
right  of  me  to  seek  Julia  on  foot,  without  using  so  mundane  an 
aid  as  a  telephone.  The  Rue  Madeleine  was  only  a  short  walk  to 
the  south.  I  found  the  turning  with  ease;  locating  Julias  address 
was  a  bit  harder,  since  the  Rue  Madeleine  (a  place  of  warehouses 
and  garages,  clanging  with  deep  interior  vibrations)  seemed  bar- 
ren of  surface  life.  I  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  boulevard 
to  make  sure  of  the  street-sign,  when  I  spied  Number  17  at  last,  a 
liver-colored  house  that  seemed  shuttered  to  the  eaves. 

Julia's  concierge  was  all  I  had  hoped  for,  a  crone  who  might 
have  risen  from  Hugo's  notebooks.  So  was  the  shadowed  lair  from 
which  she  issued.  It  was  just  as  satisfying  to  find  that  she  under- 
stood my  French;  at  least,  the  reply  she  snarled  to  my  question  was 
instant  and  authentic. 

"Mademoiselle  se  trouve  a  la  Closerie  des  Lilas,  Monsieur.  Con- 
naissez-vous  la  Place  du  Contrescarfe?" 

"Parfaitment,  Madame." 

I  had  never  spoken  truer  words  in  any  language.  I  could  have 
described  the  Closerie  to  the  last  detail,  including  the  spill  of  new 
horse-chestnut  leaves  above  the  marble-topped  table  where  Julia 
sat  alone.  A  glass  of  Cinzano  stood  before  her;  she  was  reading 
L'lntransigeant  with  the  intent,  myopic  stare  I  knew  by  heart.  I 
started  to  call  to  her,  and  choked  down  the  cry  in  time;  I  tried 
not  to  run,  as  I  stumbled  across  the  cobbles. 
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For  years,  I  had  known  I  would  find  her  in  just  this  setting.  I 
had  meant  to  sit  quietly  beside  her  and  take  her  hand  in  mine;  I 
had  planned  to  press  a  kiss  into  the  palm,  as  a  silent  tribute  to  her 
wisdom.  Then  I  found  that  I  was  running  after  all,  that  I  had 
shouted  her  name  from  a  bursting  throat;  my  doubting  expired 
without  pain  when  she  kissed  me,  there  in  the  green  shadow  of 
the  leaves. 

When  we  settled  at  the  table,  I  could  feel  the  miracle  repeat 
itself.  I  had  never  been  away,  and  Paris  had  been  our  town 
from  its  beginning. 

"You  needn't  tell  me,  darling,"  said  Julia.  She  had  already 
taken  the  package  of  manuscript  and  placed  it  carefully  on  her  lap. 

"Does  he  know  I'm  here?" 

"Of  course.  He  wanted  to  meet  your  train  as  much  as  I." 

"When  does  he  get  back?" 

"Tonight.  I'm  not  sure  of  the  time."  Julia  gave  me  a  soft  con- 
spirator's smile,  and  lifted  the  fine  I  had  just  ordered.  "Don't  say 
I've  been  indiscreet.  I  couldn't  help  myself." 

I  glanced  down  at  the  outline  of  Rue  du  Neant,  still  hidden  in 
the  skirts  of  her  rain-cape.  For  the  first  time,  I  realized  that  the 
cafe  was  crowded — and  that  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  were  staring  at 
us  intently,  from  a  dozen  heads  that  seemed  all  berets  and  beards. 
Staring  back  coldly,  I  pitied  and  despised  these  eavesdroppers  in 
the  same  breath — and  wondered  at  their  stunned  envy,  could 
they  glimpse  the  secret  that  cape  concealed. 

"Who's  under  the  alfalfa?"  I  asked. 

"Americans,  of  course,"  said  Julia.  She  had  hardly  troubled  to 
lower  her  voice.  "All  of  them  are  here  to  write  or  paint.  Some  of 
them  pretended  to  be  our  friends  at  first.  We  know  them  better 
now."  She  dismissed  the  Closerie  with  a  flick  of  her  fingers.  "For- 
get them,  darling — this  is  just  us." 

"Why  did  you  tell  me  you'd  been  indiscreet?" 

"Because  I  didn't  wait,"  said  Julia. 

"You  said  that  Tony  knew  I'd  come." 

"He  doesn't  know  you've  seen  the  book.  We'll  have  to  keep 
that  to  ourselves  a  little  longer." 
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"Surely  he's  planning  to  submit  it." 

'When  he  left  for  Cannes/'  said  Julia,  "he  could  talk  of  nothing 
else." 

"Didn't  he  want  me  to  read  it?" 

"I  couldn't  say,  darling.  I  didn't  ask  his  permission."  Julia's 
hand  had  covered  mine:  her  eyes  begged  for  my  full  collaboration. 
"Don't  you  see?  Someone  must  pin  that  manuscript  down — insist 
it's  ready.  He's  rewritten  it  enough." 

"Of  course  he  has,"  I  said.  "It's  as  good  as  it  will  ever  be." 

"Those  were  his  very  words,  when  he  brought  it  downstairs  to 
be  typed.  That's  why  I'm  praying  he'll  show  it  to  you  himself. 
Am  I  making  sense,  darling?" 

"You're  beginning  to,"  I  said. 

"Rue  du  Neant  was  an  experience  I  simply  had  to  share.  That's 
why  I  cabled  you,  the  moment  I'd  typed  the  last  page.  I  couldn't 
rest  until  you'd  read  it  too.  Until  you'd  agreed  that  Darby  House 
just  had  to  publish  it." 

"George  will  publish  it,"  I  said.  "Leave  that  to  me.  It's  our  final 
chore  for  Tony  Cole." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "we're  always  in  tune  so  promptly.  You 
are  here  to  take  me  back,  aren't  you?" 

"How  soon  can  you  come?" 

"The  moment  Tony  is  published,"  she  said.  "It's  a  promise." 

"Come  back  with  me  now." 

"For  good,  Dave?" 

"For  good.  Don't  wait  for  the  book  to  be  accepted.  George  will 
surely  take  it." 

Julia  considered  me  for  a  moment — and  released  my  hand  only 
to  accept  another  fine  from  the  waiter.  I  loojced  down  at  the  tall 
pile  of  saucers  between  us — and  noted,  with  some  surprise,  that  a 
violet  dusk  had  now  invaded  the  Place  du  Contrescarpe.  From  the 
moment  our  lips  had  met,  I  had  successfully  ignored  my  surround- 
ings. The  brandies  had  vanished  as  smoothly  as  water,  with  no 
more  visible  effect. 

"I'll  come  when  you  like,"  she  said.  "Tomorrow — if  there's  a 
boat  tomorrow." 

"There's  a  boat,"  I  said.  "It's  a  deal,  then?" 
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"It's  a  deal,"  said  Julia. 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  stared  up  at  the  velvet  sky:  had  I 
stood  on  tiptoe,  I  felt  that  I  could  stroke  it  with  my  fingertips. 
Until  my  head  cleared,  I  did  not  dare  to  meet  her  eyes. 

"We've  done  our  part,  haven't  we?"  said  Julia. 

"Over  and  above  the  call  of  duty." 

"When  Rue  du  Neant  goes  to  the  printer,  he'll  never  need  us 
again." 

"You  won't  mind  leaving  him?" 

"I  can  enjoy  his  success  anywhere,"  said  Julia.  "I  belong  where 
I'm  needed.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

"We'll  deliver  that  manuscript  to  George  together." 

"After  Tony  has  let  you  read  it,"  said  Julia.  "Remember,  you 
haven't  seen  it  officially." 

"He'll  let  me  read  it,"  I  said.  "That's  another  thing  we  can  count 
on.  Will  you  miss  Paris  too  much?" 

"I  won't  miss  it  at  all,"  said  Julia.  "We  have  the  book:  he'll  write 

others.  If  New  York's  your  town,  I'm  going  to  love  it  more  than 

>> 
ever. 

"New  York  will  always  be  my  town,"  I  said.  "Can  you  bear  that 
too?" 

Julia  got  to  her  feet,  and  favored  the  whole  cafe-terrace  with  a 
cold  stare  of  rejection.  "We  discovered  New  York  together,  darling. 
So  long  as  it's  your  town,  it's  my  town  too." 

vi. 

We  had  crossed  the  Boulevard  Raspail  hand-in-hand.  If  we  were 
following  the  Rue  Madeleine  with  my  arm  about  Julia's  waist,  my 
reason  went  deeper  than  sentiment.  Now  that  the  last  glimmer  of 
sunset  had  vanished,  there  was  a  quality  about  the  Rue  Madeleine 
that  went  beyond  mere  squalor. 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "is  something  depressing  you?" 

"Only  the  thought  that  you  live  here." 

"It's  the  cheapest  rent  in  the  Quarter.  You  see,  the  book  was 
more  expensive  than  I  expected." 

"Didn't  Tony  pay  his  share?  He  must  have  earned  a  little  at  the 
Herald." 
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"He  didn't  have  time  for  hack-work,"  said  Julia.  "Not  that  I 
couldn't  manage  our  expenses.  Research  was  the  biggest  item." 

"What  kind  of  research?" 

"Remember  the  skiing  chapter?  And  the  scene  at  San  Remo? 
That  meant  travel." 

"For  you  both?" 

"For  Tony.  We  couldn't  both  afford  it,  and  mountains  give  me 
vertigo." 

Julia  leaned  on  the  cordon  as  she  spoke.  I  followed  her  up  the 
stairwell,  through  a  gloom  that  a  single  gas-flare  only  accented:  the 
mementos  of  dead  kitchens  pressed  about  us,  so  densely  that  I  had 
the  illusion  of  wading  through  lard.  .  .  .  And  yet,  once  we  had 
gained  her  landing  and  turned  the  lock  in  her  door,  1 7  Rue  Made- 
leine was  all  Julia's. 

It  was  a  postage-stamp  room,  with  a  single  window  and  a  wall- 
paper that  featured  cabbages  gone  berserk.  Unlike  her  New  York 
walkup,  this  casement  overlooked  the  portals  of  a  garage,  and  a 
concrete  apron  piled  with  rusting  mudguards.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  decoration,  save  for  a  few  cushions  on  the  daybed  and  a 
French  railway  poster  on  the  facing  wall — but  the  room  seemed 
lived-in.  One  sensed  that  its  occupant  had  made  peace  with  those 
four  walls.  Even  the  iron  pot,  bubbling  cheerfully  on  an  old-fash- 
ioned wood  stove,  was  a  djinn  that  bade  me  welcome. 

Julia  lighted  the  three  glass  globes  that  hung  above  a  center 
table.  "Madame  Michaud  has  put  on  my  cabbage  soup,"  she  said. 
"It'll  keep,  if  Tony's  train  is  late.  The  brandy's  in  the  cupboard, 
darling.  Will  you  pour?" 

I  kept  my  eyes  down  while  she  began  to  put  the  room  to  rights. 
Her  first  act,  I  noted,  was  to  unlock  a  desk  drawer,  plump  the  man- 
uscript inside,  and  turn  the  key  on  that  precious  cache.  Once  Rue 
du  Neant  was  tucked  away,  she  placed  the  key  beneath  an  ashtray 
on  the  mantel:  if  she  felt  my  hostility,  she  gave  no  sign  as  she  be- 
gan to  set  out  plates  and  cups.  As  always,  there  was  something 
soothing  in  her  naturalness:  it  was  not  too  unsettling  to  note  that 
the  china  was  almost  too  thick  to  break,  the  silver  a  set  of  identical 
soup-spoons.  The  only  food  in  evidence,  beside  the  bubbling  pot, 
was  a  yard  of  bread  that  already  looked  stale. 
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"Have  you  lived  here  from  the  start?" 

"From  the  first  week,"  said  Julia.  "I  spent  that  at  the  Georges 
Cinq.  I  was  much  younger  then,  darling." 

"Had  Tony  really  written  twenty  thousand  words  when  you 
reached  Paris?" 

"Must  I  answer?" 

"Not  if  it's  too  painful." 

"Have  you  forgotten  how  seldom  he  sat  down  in  Florida?" 

I  opened  my  arms  and  she  came  into  them  with  her  heartbroken 
laughter  unchanged.  Her  kiss  was  part  of  that  laughter — but  I  saw 
her  eye  dart  toward  the  locked  desk  drawer  when  she  broke  free  to 
test  the  soup. 

"After  all,  darling,  Rue  du  Neant  isn't  the  first  novel  to  be  fin- 
ished in  a  garret." 

"I  wouldn't  call  this  a  garret." 

"Tony's  room  is  in  the  attic,"  said  Julia.  "All  he  takes  here  are 
his  meals,  and  a  little  advice.  We're  extremely  proper  for  the  Left 
Bank." 

She  picked  up  her  tumbler  of  brandy,  and  settled  on  the  day- 
bed.  With  both  feet  tucked  beneath  her,  and  the  rain-cape  tossed 
back  at  last,  I  could  believe  that  this  was  Claremont  Avenue  again. 
The  din  below  the  window,  the  burst  of  all-French  profanity,  were 
stage  effects  that  concerned  us  not  at  all. 

"Can't  we  go  out  for  dinner?"  I  asked.  "This  is  my  first  night  in 
Paris." 

"I  wanted  you  to  see  how  we've  lived,"  she  said.  "Cabbage  soup 
is  part  of  it." 

"You  can't  live  on  cabbage  soup,"  I  said.  "Not  even  if  it's  fla- 
vored with  genius." 

"I  don't  intend  to,  Dave.  That's  why  I'm  going  back  with  you." 

"We  can  start  going  back  right  now,"  I  said.  "Let  me  take  you  to 
the  Tour  d' Argent." 

"Not  tonight.  We're  dining  with  Tony,  like  friends.  And  we 
needn't  call  it  cabbage  soup;  we'll  have  a  pot  au  feu  instead.  My 
credit's  still  good  at  the  butcher's." 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  was  striking  eight — and  I  suspected 
that  she  knew  the  time  of  Tony's  arrival  accurately  enough;  de- 
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spite  this  high  moment  of  acceptance,  I  did  not  quite  believe  he 
had  gone  as  far  as  Cannes.  ...  I  protested  just  once,  when  she 
tossed  on  her  rain-cape. 

"You  can't  go  out  on  that  street  alone." 

"Why  not?  I  know  everyone  on  the  Rue  Madeleine  by  his  mid- 
dle name." 

"Only  if  you're  sure."  I  had  made  no  offer  to  accompany  her: 
somehow,  I  felt  that  she  meant  to  leave  me  here,  for  a  purpose  I 
could  already  half-define. 

"I  was  never  surer  of  anything  in  my  life,"  said  Julia.  "Some- 
times, I  think  they're  the  only  people  in  the  Quarter  worth  know- 
ing." 

She  went  out  in  a  rush,  leaving  the  door  ajar;  I  could  hear  her 
in  the  vestibule,  in  cheerful  argument  with  Madame  Michaud. 
Unwilling  to  eavesdrop  (though  I  could  hardly  understand  a  word) 
I  went  to  the  window,  to  look  down  at  the  gaping  doors  of  the 
garage.  Staring  hard  at  that  busy  portal,  I  searched  in  vain  for  an 
exotic  note  to  lift  it  from  its  foundation  of  mud:  it  remained  a  gar- 
age door  anywhere.  The  rain,  falling  on  the  tin  roof  in  a  sudden, 
vicious  drumfire,  would  have  pelted  down  as  drearily  in  a  back  al- 
ley of  New  York  or  Mandarine.  Only  the  sign  above  the  entrance 
(Depannage  a  toutes  heures)  insisted  that  this  was  indeed  the 
heart  of  France. 

I  was  reaching  for  my  pocket  Berlitz  when  I  heard  Tony  Cole 
below,  shouting  a  greeting  to  the  concierge.  Opening  the  door  a 
little  wider  to  watch  the  figure  in  the  tight-waisted  trenchcoat  as- 
cend the  stairwell,  I  was  sure  that  I  had  mistaken  that  resonant 
timbre:  instinct  forced  me  to  bar  the  doorway  when  the  newcomer 
gained  the  landing  and  enveloped  me  in  a  bear-hug,  and  another 
roar  of  welcome. 

"It  isn't  you,"  I  said — holding  him  at  arm's  length  in  simple 
wonder.  "It  can't  be." 

In  the  light  of  Julia's  gas-lamps,  his  suit  was  a  burning  brown 
with  deep-white  stripes — a  suit  that  only  a  Frenchman  would  wear, 
a  wasp-waisted,  slim-trousered  suit  that  announced  the  department 
store  of  its  origin  on  every  button.  The  beret  he  had  just  tossed 
aside  was  part  of  it;  so  was  the  trenchcoat,  the  short,  Mephisto 
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beard,  the  caporal  cigarette  smoldering  like  an  extension  of  his 
lower  lip.  ...  I  remembered  the  velvet-coated  boulevardier  of 
my  dreams,  as  that  image  died  forever.  The  man  who  faced  me  was 
no  less  typical:  he  could  have  passed  for  a  Parisian  in  any  crowd. 
Not  the  Parisian  who  is  part  of  folklore  (with  strange  sins  at  his 
fingertips  and  dirty  postcards  up  each  sleeve)  but  the  actual  Pari- 
sian who  hates  tourists  and  comes  home  to  a  street  much  like  the 
Rue  Madeleine. 

Once  again,  it  seemed,  the  metamorphosis  of  Tony  Cole  was 
complete.  Yet  he  had  never  seemed  more  familiar,  after  that  first 
incredulous  glimpse;  of  all  the  parts  he  had  played,  this  one  was 
the  most  natural. 

"I  met  Julia  on  the  street,"  he  said.  "She  told  me  you  were  here." 

"Didn't  you  know  Fd  turn  up  eventually?" 

"Good  old  Duke,"  he  said — and  tossed  an  arm  about  my  shoul- 
der. For  an  instant,  I  feared  he  would  kiss  me  on  each  cheek,  in 
the  manner  of  a  French  general  conferring  a  medal.  "Must  I  say 
I've  missed  you  like  hell?" 

"I  don't  think  you've  missed  me  at  all,"  I  said. 

Tony  disengaged  the  brown-paper  cigarette  from  his  lip  and 
tossed  it  through  the  open  draft  of  the  stove.  My  attack  had  left 
him  unruffled;  he  seemed,  in  fact,  more  amused  than  hurt.  "Don't 
hold  it  against  me,  Duke,"  he  said.  "There's  such  a  thing  as  pride." 

"You  knew  I'd  come,  the  minute  Julia  sent  for  me,"  I  said.  "Let's 
forget  pride  for  now." 

"We  hoped  you'd  turn  up  on  your  own,"  he  said.  "It  hurt,  just  a 
little — letting  Julia  cable  and  promise  you  a  manuscript." 

"Come  off  it,"  I  said.  "Julia  kept  you  in  gear,  until  you  learned 
to  drive.  It's  finished  now — and  so  is  she." 

He  gave  me  a  level  glance,  and  twined  his  fingers  in  the  black 
jungle  of  his  beard.  For  a  brief  moment,  he  looked  like  a  philoso- 
pher with  the  answers.  A  slightly  weary  philosopher,  who  yearned 
to  instruct  me  in  the  mysteries  of  living. 

"I  was  afraid  she'd  tell  you  it  was  finished,"  he  said. 

Remembering  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  his  book  officially,  I  kept 
my  eyes  from  its  hiding-place.  "If  she  thinks  it's  ready,"  I  said, 
"that's  enough  for  me.  It  should  be  enough  for  George." 
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"Who  let  George  Darby  in?"  asked  Tony.  "Why  should  I  show 
my  work  to  that  fat  moron?" 

"Skip  George,  if  you  like,"  I  said.  "There  are  other  publishers. 
Or  are  you  keeping  this  masterpiece  for  yourself  alone?" 

"No,  Duke,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  that  selfish." 

"Julia  asked  me  to  market  your  book.  We  can  get  you  an  advance 
in  New  York.  Enough  to  keep  you,  until  you  earn  your  first  royal- 
ties and  start  another." 

"Good  old  Dave,"  he  said.  "You  haven't  grown  less  practical  with 
the  years." 

"Call  me  what  you  like,"  I  said.  "This  winds  up  our  contribu- 
tion. 

"So  you've  come  for  Julia,"  he  said.  "I  was  afraid  of  that  too." 

"She  followed  you  here  willingly,"  I  said.  "She  helped  you  hit 
your  stride.  You  can't  ask  her  to  go  on  forever." 

"Why  not,  if  she  enjoys  it?" 

I  had  expected  the  dare,  and  kept  my  temper.  "When  Ed  Gordon 
called  you  an  egomaniac,"  I  said,  "it  was  the  understatement  of 
the  century.  Maybe  you  ve  earned  the  right  to  be  bull-headed, 
now  you've  produced  a  masterpiece.  That  doesn't  mean  I'll  let  you 
take  over  Julia's  life." 

"She's  been  glad  to  help  me,  Duke,"  he  said.  "Don't  measure 
us  with  a  middle-class  yardstick.  It  isn't  fair." 

"She  deserves  a  decent  life,"  I  said.  "Is  this  decent?" 

"Julia's  been  happy  in  Paris,"  he  said.  "She's  been  at  home 
here." 

"Home  to  Julia  is  where  she  hangs  her  hat,"  I  said.  "She  de- 
serves better." 

"Won't  you  trust  me  to  provide  it?"  he  asked. 

"No,  damn  it,  no!"  I  all  but  shouted.  "The  book  is  finished.  You 
can't  even  pretend  to  need  her." 

"No  book  is  ever  really  finished,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "No  real 
writer  is  ever  satisfied.  And  I'll  go  on  needing  her— as  much  as  she 
needs  me." 

"Why  should  she  need  you  at  all?" 

Tony  sampled  the  cabbage  soup.  "Julia  has  needed  me  from 
the  beginning,"  he  said.  "It's  a  little  late  to  explain  why." 
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"To  hell  with  you,"  I  said.  "And  to  hell  with  that  beard.  All  I 
came  for  is  your  manuscript.  If  Julia  insists,  I'll  make  you  famous. 
But  that's  all  you'll  get  from  us.  And  it's  more  than  you  deserve." 

I  was  careful  not  to  watch  when  he  took  the  key  from  the  man- 
tel and  unlocked  the  desk  drawer;  I  knew  that  he  was  weighing  his 
book  on  his  upturned  palms,  though  I  continued  to  stare  out  the 
window  at  the  mournful  dance  of  the  rain.  When  he  speaks  again, 
I  told  myself,  you'll  take  over  custody  of  Rue  du  Neant;  once  he's 
surrendered  that  stack  of  manuscript,  he  must  give  up  Julia  too. 

"You  knew  I  was  coming  to  Paris,"  I  said.  "You  must  have 
known  why." 

"Of  course  I  knew." 

"You  told  Julia  the  book  was  ready  to  show." 

"So  I  did,"  he  said.  "I've  changed  my  mind." 

I  heard  him  lift  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and  push  the  stove-lid 
aside;  from  a  great  distance  (as  a  helpless  bystander  might  witness 
a  murder  he  could  never  prevent)  I  watched  him  consign  his  man- 
uscript to  the  flames,  in  a  half-dozen  fistfuls.  The  fire  spouted  for  a 
moment,  but  the  sheets  burned  cleanly.  Neither  of  us  spoke  as  he 
crumpled  the  final  page  and  tossed  it  through  the  lid.  ...  It  was 
Julia  who  broke  the  silence  from  the  doorway. 

"Not  again,  darling?" 

I  turned  to  her — and  realized  in  time  that  it  was  Tony,  not  I, 
whom  she  had  just  addressed.  She  came  into  the  room  as  quietly 
as  she  had  spoken,  with  a  small  package  in  her  hands.  The  hood 
of  her  cape  dripped  rain — but  I  was  uneasily  certain  that  she  had 
heard  our  whole  battle  from  the  landing. 

"Sorry,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "I've  a  brand-new  angle." 

Julia  bowed  her  head  without  speaking,  and  moved  toward  the 
stove.  I  watched  her  take  squares  of  meat  from  the  package,  rub 
them  with  garlic,  and  drop  them  into  the  pot,  one  by  one.  Her  en- 
tire attention  seemed  focused  on  this  task,  yet  one  could  hardly  say 
that  her  attitude  was  one  of  submission.  Rather,  she  seemed  aloof 
from  a  subject  beyond  her  control — and  willing  to  wait,  until  the 
matter  was  resolved. 

"I'll  grant  you,  it  was  good  enough,"  said  Tony.  "Some  of  it  was 
better  than  good.  But  the  story  should  be  told  from  several  angles. 
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Derek's  first — then  Pam's.  And,  finally,  Gareth's.  Of  course  Victor 
can  still  ghost  in  to  sum  up — " 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "that's  a  magnificent  idea.  Why  didn't  you 
think  of  it  sooner?" 

vii. 

I  settled  on  the  window  sill,  and  listened  to  the  rain. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  they  ignored  me  entirely,  as  they 
continued  to  dismember  Rue  du  Neant  and  assemble  it  again, 
block  by  patient  block.  It  was  simply  that  they  had  withdrawn 
(with  perfect  courtesy)  to  a  plateau  I  could  never  climb.  ...  I 
could  have  cast  discretion  aside  and  scrambled  after  them;  I  could 
have  argued  that  such  revisions  would  only  fragment  the  novel's 
impact  and  exhaust  the  reader — that  Tony's  gargon  de  cafe  (who 
had  carried  the  entire  burden  of  the  narrative)  was  by  far  his 
freshest  character.  But  I  had  promised  to  respect  Julia's  secret; 
Tony  would  never  know  that  I  had  already  seen  the  novel. 

"Sorry  we  brought  you  here  for  nothing,"  he  said. 

I  came  back  to  them  both,  with  my  anger  dead.  "It's  your  book," 
I  said.  "Who  am  I  to  tell  you  how  to  write  it?" 

Julia  had  left  the  stove;  she  moved  to  sit  beside  me  on  the  win- 
dow sill,  and  pressed  my  hand  warmly.  "Thanks  for  understand- 
ing so  soon,  Dave,"  she  said.  "Of  course  I  knew  you  would." 

"Dave  always  understands  in  the  end,"  said  Tony. 

"Just  for  the  record,"  I  said,  "what  comes  next?" 

"I'm  making  a  new  start  tonight,"  said  Tony.  "So  help  me,  it'll 
be  ready  by  fall.  Really  ready — after  I've  had  a  look  at  England.  If 
I  back-flash  there  with  Pam,  I'll  need  to  stay  awhile  in  Kent — " 

"Of  course  you  will,"  said  Julia.  (Again,  I  could  feel  an  invis- 
ible barrier  fall  between  us.)  "It  can  be  arranged." 

"I'm  burning  to  start,"  he  said.  "Really  burning." 

"Of  course  you  are,"  said  Julia.  "Shall  we  clear  out  now?" 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  said  Tony  Cole.  "I'm  going  to  work  till 
morning,  at  least.  Maybe  longer." 

Julia  put  a  hand  on  my  arm.  "Dave  offered  us  dinner,"  she  said. 
"I'm  sure  he'll  take  me  alone." 
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"Maybe  he'd  better  take  you  now,  before  he  starts  hating  me," 
said  Tony. 

"You  can  skip  that  too,"  I  said.  "I  came  three  thousand  miles  to 
pick  up  a  manuscript — but  never  mind.  I  could  never  hate  you  for 
long — though  I've  had  reason  enough." 

"Name  just  one,"  he  said.  "And  I'll  ram  it  down  your  throat. 
We're  friends,  Duke — and  you  can't  say  we're  not." 

We  stood  eye  to  eye  on  that,  and  I  put  down  the  impulse  to 
swing  a  fist  from  the  floor.  It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  con- 
nect solidly  with  that  confident,  deep-bearded  jaw — but  I  could  see 
the  energy  would  have  been  wasted. 

"Try  to  get  back  by  daylight,"  said  Tony — and  again,  he  was 
addressing  Julia  alone,  "I'll  want  you  to  go  over  what  I've  done." 
He  smiled  upon  me  gently — as  any  well-bred  artist  might  smile  on 
a  chance  visitor  to  his  studio.  "Julia  has  already  typed  five  com- 
plete drafts,"  he  said.  "She's  been  wonderfully  patient." 

"You  needn't  explain  to  Dave,"  said  Julia.  "Dave  is  with  us  all 
the  way." 

If  I  cut  in  again,  it  was  only  for  my  own  sake.  "Julia  cabled  that 
the  book  was  ready,"  I  said.  "What  if  you'd  relied  on  her  judg- 
ment?" 

"It's  quite  likely  I've  burned  a  best  seller,"  said  Tony.  "I  don't 
want  that  kind  of  success." 

"What  do  you  want— if  it  isn't  too  much  to  ask?" 

"Shall  we  say  the  best  book  that's  in  me?" 

"Remember  Dr.  Peck  in  English  III?"  I  asked. 

"I've  come  a  far  piece  since  English  III,  Duke."  Tony  could  still 
talk  Southern  when  he  chose.  Those  few  words  of  cracker  drawl, 
emerging  from  that  Gallic  beard,  were  too  grotesque  to  be  en- 
dured. 

"He's  still  worth  quoting,"  I  said.  "Revision  can  take  you  just 
so  far.  If  an  idea  isn't  solid  to  begin,  polish  only  wears  it  down." 

I  felt  Julia's  hand  tighten  on  my  arm.  "You  said  it  was  Tony's 
book,  Dave." 

"Maybe  he  had  another  reason  for  burning  it,"  I  told  her.  "One 
he  can't  explain,  even  to  himself.  I  still  say  your  father  was  right." 
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"Julias  father  was  a  great  teacher,"  said  Tony.  "He  wasn't  a 
novelist." 

"Don't  forget  Dick  Dugan,"  I  said.  "In  your  place,  I'd  settle  for 
half  his  royalties."  I  folded  Julia's  rain-cape  about  her  taut  shoul- 
ders. "At  least,  I  can  show  my  best  girl  Paris.  Thanks  for  that 
much." 

"I'll  knock  off  tomorrow,"  he  said.  "We'll  see  the  Paris  that  isn't 
in  Baedeker." 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "I've  a  boat-train  to  catch  tomorrow." 

"You  won't  mean  that  in  the  morning,"  said  Julia.  "You  won't 
mean  a  word." 

I  led  her  to  the  stairwell,  without  venturing  to  speak  again, 
though  I  did  risk  a  backward  glance.  Tony  had  already  settled  at 
the  table,  in  the  jumpy  glare  of  the  gas-lamps:  if  he  had  been 
shaken  by  my  final  gibe,  he  gave  no  sign.  A  loose-leaf  notebook 
was  open  under  his  hands,  and  he  was  writing  as  busily  as  any 
schoolboy.  The  image  persisted,  despite  that  beard;  tonight,  more 
than  ever  before,  he  was  the  eager  youth  I  remembered  from  the 
recess-ground  at  Mandarine  High.  Yet  even  as  I  stalked  from  his 
domain,  I  could  not  put  down  the  certainty  that  I  had  been 
granted  a  glimpse  of  creation  in  the  making. 

viii. 

That  night,  we  dined  at  Maxim's  (on  pressed  duck  and  crepes 
suzette).  We  visited  the  Folies  Bergere,  drank  champagne  at  a 
chansonnier  just  off  the  Etoile,  calvados  in  a  cellar  on  the  Rue  du 
Lappe,  and  onion  soup  at  Les  Halles.  Julia  accompanied  me  on 
this  routine  pilgrimage  without  protest.  We  said  little  to  one  an- 
other, but  it  was  an  oddly  tranquil  time — though  we  had  admitted 
(quite  without  words)  that  it  was  only  another  goodbye. 

Crossing  the  Seine  in  the  dawn,  in  the  taxi  we  had  chartered  for 
our  special  use  since  midnight,  Julia  voiced  her  first  real  protest. 

"You  didn't  mean  it,  Dave — about  the  boat-train.  You  couldn't 
mean  it." 

"Tony  understood  me  well  enough,"  I  said.  'Why  can't  you?" 

"Do  you  still  want  me  to  come  back?" 
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"Of  course  I  do,"  I  said.  "Even  now — when  I  see  you  never 
can. 

"I'll  come  if  you  insist.  On  the  boat-train.  You  know  that." 

"You  must  come  under  your  own  power,"  I  said.  "Or  not  at  all. 
Fd  be  a  failure  as  Lochinvar." 

"Wait  until  the  new  draft  is  finished,"  she  said.  "We'll  still  have 
time. 

The  taxi  ground  to  a  halt  in  the  Rue  Madeleine.  We  stepped 
out  together,  though  Julia  made  no  immediate  move  toward  her 
door.  "Tell  me  this  much,"  I  said.  "Is  there  a  garret  in  your  build- 
ing? 

"Yes,  Dave.  He  lived  there  for  a  whole  year,  until  the  roof 
started  leaking." 

"Does  he  have  any  cash  at  all?" 

"Not  right  now,"  said  Julia.  "The  house  was  rented  again  in 
Mandarine,  but  the  tenant  ran  out  on  the  lease." 

"Has  he  really  worked  for  the  Paris  Herald?" 

"Now  and  then." 

"But  he  wasn't  at  a  Film  Festival  in  Cannes?" 

Julia  met  my  eyes  without  wavering.  "He'd  gone  to  a  pigeon- 
shoot  in  Senlis;  we  both  thought  he'd  earned  it." 

"Now  tell  me  why  you  pretended,"  I  said. 

"Because  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  you  too  much.  I  thought  the 
novel  would  explain  everything." 

"It  has,"  I  told  her.  "Everything's  explained  beautifully." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "you're  so  wonderfully  sympathetic.  I 
don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  I  said.  "How  could  you  take  that  book- 
burning  so  calmly?" 

"It  isn't  important,  Dave.  Really  it  isn't.  I  had  to  see  you  again. 
I  had  to  make  you  realize  just  what  he's  doing.  Don't  say  your  trip 
was  wasted,  because  it  wasn't.  We've  never  been  closer  than  to- 
night— " 

She  broke  her  whisper  in  the  middle,  and  took  my  hand  firmly 
in  her  own.  Together,  we  followed  the  alley  that  led  to  the  all- 
night  garage.  Standing  in  the  doorway,  we  could  look  up  at  the 
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lighted  rectangle  of  her  window.  The  dawn,  already  gleaming 
pinkly  on  the  roof-tops  above  us,  had  not  yet  reached  this  cul-de- 
sac;  the  window  continued  to  glow  like  a  sleepless  eye,  reluctant 
to  face  the  march  of  time. 

'There's  no  stop-watch  for  creation,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "Clocks 
are  for  slaves." 

"Don't  leave  out  the  editors,"  I  said.  "Goodbye,  Julia." 

"As  though  we  could  ever  say  goodbye  and  mean  it." 

"Remember  the  address  is  Darby  House,"  I  said.  "Remember 
we're  waiting  for  that  manuscript." 

"I'm  not  sure  I  can  make  him  send  it,"  said  Julia.  "You  know 
how  he  feels  about  George.  But  I'll  do  my  best." 

"Of  course  you  could  bring  it  in  person,"  I  said. 

"Perhaps  I  will,  darling,"  she  said,  and  put  up  her  lips  to  be 
kissed. 

I  let  her  go  on  that,  with  the  last  word:  it  seemed  only  fair, 
when  I  considered  the  future  that  stretched  before  her.  But  I  stood 
in  the  garage  entrance  until  I  heard  her  door  open  above  me, 
caught  Tony's  shout  of  greeting — and  guessed,  from  the  silence, 
that  she  had  settled  to  read  his  night's  work.  Then,  with  a  guilty 
hunching  of  my  shoulders,  I  returned  to  my  taxi,  knowing  I  had 
no  right  to  eavesdrop  further.  Besides,  there  was  one  item  in  my 
Paris  tour  I  had  overlooked — the  view  of  Notre  Dame  from  the 
Pont  Neuf,  in  the  first  real  flush  of  dawn. 

After  I  discovered  that  I  had  missed  the  sunrise,  I  had  no  de- 
tailed timetable  for  that  morning.  I  must  have  sat  for  a  long  time 
beside  the  Seine,  for  my  memory  of  the  great,  sooty  wings  of  the 
Louvre  is  crystal-clear.  So  is  the  pride  I  felt,  when  I  discovered  the 
arcades  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Avenue  de  1'Opera,  without 
asking  directions.  .  .  .  Since  I  traversed  these  streets  on  foot,  the 
morning  was  well  advanced  when  I  settled  at  a  table  in  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix.  Such  tourists  as  Paris  boasted  that  April  were  out  in 
force.  It  pleased  me  still  more  to  find  that  I  could  stare  back  at 
them  with  all  the  sang-froid  of  a  native,  as  I  sipped  my  coffee. 

When  I  saw  Ed  Gordon's  face  in  the  crowd,  I  was  not  too  star- 
tled. Ed's  Cheshire  Cat  grin  had  been  with  me  for  some  time;  it 
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seemed  only  natural  that  Ed  himself  should  cross  that  crowded 
sidewalk  and  drop  into  the  wicker  chair  beside  me. 

"So  it  worked,"  he  said.  "When  good  Americans  die,  they  go  to 
Paris.  If  they're  really  pure,  they  can  sit  at  this  crossroads,  and  be 
sure  of  meeting  a  friend/' 

"Or  sometimes  an  enemy,"  I  said. 

"I  was  never  your  enemy.  That's  one  thing  you  must  admit, 
now  you're  homeward  bound." 

"Who  says  I'm  homeward  bound?" 

"It's  written  all  over  you,"  said  Ed. 

I  looked  at  him  directly  for  the  first  time.  In  his  shaggy  walking 
suit,  with  a  checked  cap  and  a  camera,  Ed  was  no  less  in  character 
than  Tony  Cole. 

"Did  George  write  that  I  was  coming  over?"  I  asked. 

"A  boat-mail  special,"  said  Ed.  "I  was  about  to  head  for  your 
hotel.  Not  that  I've  much  to  say  you  don't  already  know." 

"Say  it  anyhow,"  I  told  him.  "I  can  use  a  few  body  blows  this 
morning." 

"May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  at  Darby  House,  or  is 
the  thought  too  upsetting?" 

"Not  at  the  moment,"  I  said. 

"Are  you  taking  Tony's  novel  back  with  you?" 

"Your  detective  work  has  been  fine  so  far,"  I  said.  "Now  you're 
slipping  badly." 

"What  about  Julia?  Did  she  serve  her  famous  cabbage  soup — 
and  did  he  burn  what  he'd  written  in  your  presence?" 

I  felt  that  I  was  staring  round-eyed,  but  Ed  went  on,  in  the  same 
tranquil  tone.  "I  hope  his  beard  is  grown  by  now;  when  I  called 
on  them  last,  it  was  rather  scraggly.  Don't  look  so  tragic,  Dave — 
can't  you  see  they've  both  hit  their  stride  at  last?" 

"They  seemed  happy,"  I  said.  "That's  what  I  can't  get  over." 

"Don't  try  to  piece  it  out,"  said  Ed.  "You're  still  much  too 
young.  Just  leave  them  in  their  groove.  If  you  ask  me,  Tony  Cole 
will  go  on  burning  that  manuscript  for  a  long,  long  time." 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  voice  a  protest,  and  laughed  instead; 
again,  I  remembered  that  I  had  had  no  official  glimpse  of  Tony's 
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novel.  I  felt  that  my  laughter  had  a  mellow  sound — the  bitter- 
sweet mirth  of  a  man  with  a  secret  he  can  never  confide.  Somehow, 
this  was  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  remark  that  Tony  Cole  would 
some  day  be  numbered  among  the  immortals.  Or  that  I,  no  less 
than  Julia,  would  be  an  architect  in  that  destiny. 

"She'll  never  come  back,"  said  Ed.  "You  knew  as  much,  the 
minute  you  set  foot  in  France." 

"She'll  be  back  some  day,"  I  said.  "I  don't  mind  waiting." 

"Like  hell  you  don't,"  said  Ed.  "My  guess  is  you'd  wait  right 
here,  if  you  could  afford  it.  For  your  own  sake,  I'm  damned  glad 
you  can't.  She  might  turn  you  into  a  novelist — if  you  stayed  long 
enough  to  raise  a  beard." 

"There's  so  much  you'll  never  know,"  I  said.  "All  you're  really 
right  about  is  the  boat-train." 

"I'm  going  to  Berlin  this  afternoon,"  said  Ed.  "Prove  I'm  wrong 
all  the  way,  and  come  along." 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "I've  had  enough  Europe  for  one  trip.  I'll  need 
a  long  time  to  sort  out  my  memories." 

"So  you  will,"  said  Ed.  "You  must  have  seen  a  great  deal  in 
twenty-four  hours."  He  gave  me  an  odd,  quizzical  look — and  I  real- 
ized this  was  as  close  to  pity  as  Ed  Gordon  would  ever  reach. 
"Stop  me  if  I'm  wrong,"  he  said,  "but  I've  a  feeling  you'll  remem- 
ber this  trip  all  your  life.  What's  more,  I'll  bet  it's  the  most  instruc- 
tive journey  you've  ever  made — once  you  see  the  point." 

"Skip  that  too,"  I  said.  "It's  too  early  in  the  day  for  philosophy." 

"As  you  like,"  said  Ed.  "Now  I'm  sure  you're  going  back,  I'll 
leave  you  to  your  grief.  Just  try  not  to  break  down  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines." 

I  watched  him  shoulder  into  the  crowd,  with  all  his  old  inso- 
lence; I  was  glad  that  he  had  left  me  on  that  familiar,  mocking 
note,  before  he  surrendered  to  so  alien  an  attitude  as  compassion. 
For  a  little  longer,  I  sat  on  in  the  cafe,  watching  the  solid  phalanx 
of  tourists  flow  by.  For  awhile,  I  thought  of  marching  in  their 
midst,  and  abandoned  the  idea;  rudderless  as  I  was  at  the  moment, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  drift  today. 

I  got  to  my  feet  at  last,  when  I  noticed  a  girl  in  a  saucy  hat  and 
a  Harris  tweed  topcoat,  working  her  way  across  the  pavement  to 
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circle  the  cafe  on  the  Opera  side.  Following  her  at  a  slight  dis- 
tance, I  thought  she  might  be  Mary  Talbot.  At  least  she  had  the 
same  taut  poise,  the  same  air  of  bounding  a  little  as  she  walked. 

Almost  at  once,  I  found  that  the  girl  was  not  Mary;  two  miracles 
in  one  morning  would  have  been  too  much  to  bear,  even  on  a 
Paris  April.  Her  destination,  I  saw,  was  the  American  Express 
offices  in  the  Rue  Scribe;  a  load  lifted  from  my  heart,  as  I  realized  it 
was  mine  as  well. 

There  would  be  no  grieving  today,  I  told  myself.  The  grief 
could  come  later,  when  youVe  had  time  to  measure  your  loss.  At 
least,  you'll  be  taking  a  different  path  when  you  enter  the  Amer- 
ican Express — and,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  give  your  goal  a 
name. 
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The  Landing 


"WE  ARE  approaching  Jacksonville  Airport.  Please  fasten  your 
seatbelts." 

The  plane  settled  in  an  air  pocket,  bounded  free,  then  leveled 
for  its  landing-run.  As  we  lost  altitude,  Florida  took  on  its  proper 
dimensions  in  the  wash  of  winter  moonlight:  the  Place  de  l'Opera 
had  faded  on  the  screen  of  memory,  along  with  a  girl  in  an  ulster 
of  Harris  tweed.  I  was  back  in  time  again,  cinching  my  seatbelt  in 
yet  another  Constellation,  before  we  could  coast  to  the  lane  of 
the  airport. 

Here,  inevitably,  was  my  native  land.  There  was  no  mistaking 
those  clusters  of  yellow  pine,  the  sea  of  palmetto  scrub,  the 
cabbage-palms  along  a  slough,  like  inverted  feather-dusters  against 
the  pale  night  sky.  The  pilot  dropped  his  flaps.  Minutes  before  the 
cabin  door  slid  open,  I  could  breathe  the  dry,  sad  aroma  of  the 
South. 

Seen  from  ground-level,  the  airport  did  not  differ  too  much 
from  its  counterparts  in  Glendale  or  Tangier.  The  humpbacked 
hangars  looked  dwarfed,  there  in  the  moonlit  vastness.  Yet  my 
mind  assured  me  that  I  had  arrived,  that  this  was  indeed  a  jour- 
ney's end. 

I  sat  at  my  porthole  a  moment  more,  watching  the  other  passen- 
gers stream  across  the  concrete  of  the  landing  strip.  In  a  belted  tan 
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overcoat,  the  choleric  colonel  resembled  Schuyler  Grove  more 
than  ever;  though  there  was  no  club-car  in  evidence,  the  staff  lim- 
ousine into  which  he  stepped  was  a  fair  substitute.  ...  I  cursed 
the  colonel  and  his  interference  one  more  time  as  I,  too,  stepped 
down  to  the  Florida  earth. 

"Seminole  Hotel,"  I  said  to  the  taxi-driver,  and  tossed  in  my  bag. 

It  was  only  when  I  had  settled  in  the  cab  that  I  realized  I  had 
stressed  each  syllable  as  casually  as  a  native.  The  discovery  cheered 
me  gready.  After  all  (I  told  myself)  when  you  return  to  your  be- 
ginnings, it  is  well  to  know  the  language.  You'll  penetrate  far 
deeper  if  you  remember  the  accent  too. 

ii. 

Five  minutes  after  I  had  sat  down  with  John  Yoder  (in  his  dor- 
mitory at  the  University  of  Florida)  I  saw  we  were  in  accord.  I 
have  dealt  with  most  breeds  of  novelists:  the  welcome  I  had 
hoped  for  in  New  York  was  already  assured.  The  picture  I  had 
formed,  in  short,  had  simply  come  alive — including  the  tanned 
skin,  the  crew-cut,  the  disturbing  maturity  that  marks  young  men 
of  twenty-five  whose  education  has  been  broken  by  war. 

Yoder  had  served  in  Asia.  Once  he  had  taken  his  university 
degree,  he  fully  expected  to  serve  again.  By  all  the  rules  of  my 
generation,  he  should  have  been  a  rebel  and  a  cynic — convinced, 
to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  that  he  had  been  born  to  be  destroyed. 
Fortunately,  I  had  worked  with  many  G.I.'s  turned  writer;  I  had 
long  since  learned  that  the  Yoders  (unlike  the  Coles)  had  been 
improved  by  contact  with  disaster. 

As  he  sat  on  his  window-bench  at  Buckman  Hall,  in  dungarees 
and  skiwy-shirt,  John  Yoder  might  have  been  myself  at  twenty- 
five.  Until  you  met  his  eyes,  no  one  could  have  seemed  younger. 
My  own  eyes  at  twenty-five  had  still  regarded  the  future  with 
pathetic  innocence,  with  a  faith  that  transcended  fears;  my  cour- 
age had  been  real  enough — but  it  had  not  had  Yoder's  stern  test-, 
ing.  If  his  eyes  were  wiser  than  mine  had  ever  been,  they  were 
colder  too — and  clear.  This  boy  had  looked  at  hell  and  come 
back  unbroken.  At  twenty-five,  my  only  hell  had  been  the  ruined 
country  of  my  desire. 
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Voder  approved  my  cuts  in  his  manuscript  without  demur;  he 
suggested  a  few  of  his  own,  as  we  turned  the  pages,  there  on  the 
window-seat  of  my  old  dormitory.  He  was  delighted  with  our  plan 
to  rush  publication;  any  royalties  he  earned  would  go  into  a  grape- 
Iruit  grove  near  Winter  Park,  which  his  fiancee  would  manage 
during  his  absence  overseas.  .  .  .  When  our  conference  ended,  I 
returned  to  my  rented  car  and  settled  down  behind  the  wheel. 
My  afternoon  with  this  modern  college  man  had  been  only  a 
transparent  excuse  to  visit  the  University — but  I  could  not  regret 
the  impulse.  Our  talk,  I  told  myself,  had  been  both  reward  and 
revelation;  if  the  Florida  campus  of  today  seemed  no  more  familiar 
than  a  Princeton  with  palms,  I  could  still  feel  that  I  belonged. 

A  Princeton  with  palms — and  co-eds.  I  had  known  that  the 
sun-faded  quadrangles  I  remembered  would  be  deep  in  velvet 
lawns,  the  tin-arched  entrance  replaced  by  a  baronial  gateway,  the 
old  drill-field  between  Buckman  and  Thomas  packed  with  tiers  of 
Georgian  halls.  I  had  not  been  too  shocked  to  find  that  a  filling- 
station  had  replaced  Mrs.  Wicks'  boarding-house,  or  that  Language 
Hall  now  had  another  name.  Faculty  Row  had  been  succeeded  by 
yet  another  dormitory-unit — a  series  of  plywood  barracks,  clamor- 
ous with  playgrounds,  and  thronged  with  parents  of  both  sexes, 
burdened  with  an  incredible  charge  of  books  and  offspring.  .  .  . 
Like  my  meeting  with  Yoder,  I  had  taken  these  revelations  in  stride; 
I  had  anticipated  them,  from  the  last  long-legged  girl  in  shorts  to 
the  last  perambulator.  I  could  even  take  rueful  pride  in  Florida's 
metamorphosis. 

Had  I  listened  to  Horace  Peck,  I  might  be  teaching  here  today — 
and  who  could  deny  that  this  world  had  its  rewards?  The  parched 
bungalows  of  Faculty  Row  had  yielded  to  evolution;  Florida  pro- 
fessors nowadays  were  respectable  enough  to  afford  lawns  of  their 
own,  summers  abroad,  exchange  chairs  in  the  universities  of  their 
choice.  It  seemed  a  good  life,  and  a  nourishing  one;  had  I  missed 
my  calling,  after  all?  .  .  .  The  vision  grew  and  dissolved,  melt- 
ing in  the  warm  winter  air,  until  it  was  insubstantial  as  the  spin- 
drift riding  overhead.  Horace  Peck  had  no  message  for  me  today. 
He  was  part  of  the  past  now,  remote  as  the  slightly  heroic  bust 
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a  grateful  class  had  erected  to  his  memory,  between  two  fresh-ivied 
halls. 

It  was  true  that  I  had  missed  the  tranquility  he  had  offered,  the 
sense  of  completion  that  had  sustained  him  to  the  end.  Another 
completion  awaited  me,  an  hour's  drive  to  the  east.  It  was  impera- 
tive that  I  answer  the  summons  of  Horace  Peck's  daughter,  with 
no  more  delay.  Now  that  I  had  made  my  round-trip  journey  to  the 
past,  it  was  clearer  than  ever  that  I  must  launch  Tony  Cole's  novel. 
I  could  put  off  that  function  only  at  my  peril. 


in. 


The  campus  of  the  University  had  cheered  me  with  its  vigor- 
ous proof  of  growth.  Mandarine  was  heartbreakingly  the  same, 
from  the  moment  my  rented  Ford  rumbled  across  the  Shrimp 
Creek  Bridge. 

Reports  from  friends  who  drove  South  each  winter  had  pre- 
pared me  for  the  sameness.  Here,  after  all,  was  a  town  ignored  by 
its  century;  the  few  changes  I  noted  only  accented  the  Mandarine  I 
remembered.  A  shuffleboard  court  (and  a  hundred  ancients,  sun- 
ning themselves  beneath  the  palms)  had  replaced  the  pool  on  the 
Flamingo  grounds — but  the  Flamingo  itself  was  the  same  tan  gro- 
tesque. Across  the  Laguna,  a  development  known  as  Ponce  de 
Leon  Gables  (Mandarine's  only  fumble  toward  growth  during  the 
land-boom  of  the  Twenties)  had  swallowed  Lighthouse  Creek,  and 
the  site  of  Uncle  Bibb's  fishing-camp.  The  two  dozen  forlorn  bun- 
galows, no  less  than  the  brush-choked  lots  between,  were  a  logical 
backdrop  for  Mandarine  itself — dozing,  as  always,  in  the  hush  of 
afternoon. 

I  circled  the  Plaza  twice  before  I  made  the  right  turn  into  Bay 
Street.  Even  then,  I  drove  with  half-averted  eyes — but  there  was 
no  avoiding  the  huge  electric  sign,  the  wide,  business-like  wings 
that  fanned  out  from  Helen  Cole's  former  domain  to  include  the 
whole  lawn  in  their  embrace.  At  Marine  Circle,  I  turned  reluctantly 
to  approach  head-on.  .  .  .  The  sign  (a  burst  of  orange  and  pur- 
ple neons)  informed  the  tourist  that  this  was  the  Bayside  Motel. 
On   the  lawn   (where   Helen   Cole's  nasturtium  bed  had  once 
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spread  its  discreet  blooms)  the  coat-of-arms  of  Spain  were  repre* 
duced  in  colored  conch-shells.  On  the  gatepost,  the  emblem  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  shared  space  with  the  shingle 
of  Duncan  Hines  and  the  golden  shield  of  Quality  Courts. 

The  motel  itself  was  a  trifle  on  the  impromptu  side,  though  it 
seemed  imposing  enough,  there  in  its  frame  of  date-palms  and 
mossed  live-oak.  There  was  no  denying  its  Grade-A  status:  the 
chalk-white,  flower-twined  units  were  immaculate;  the  bed-sitting 
rooms  radiated  chromium  splendors  via  their  picture  windows. 
Even  the  liaison  between  the  two  wings  and  the  house  proper  had 
a  special  charm;  so,  for  that  matter,  did  the  house  itself,  glaring 
with  brand-new  paint  and  winking  a  cheerful  invitation  from 
its  glass-walled  office.  The  solid  ranks  of  cars  before  the  units,  the 
No- Vacancy  sign  that  hung  before  the  office  door,  completed  the 
evidence  of  success. 

I  drove  the  length  of  Bay  Street  and  returned  for  still  another 
view.  There  was  no  sign  of  Julia;  in  fact,  no  attendant  of  any  kind 
was  visible.  The  motel  seemed  a  life-size  model,  there  in  the  hush 
of  afternoon:  this,  as  any  motorist  knew,  was  a  time  of  arrested 
motion,  when  the  engine  cools  beneath  its  hood,  the  driver  luxu- 
riates in  his  stall  shower,  or  sips  whiskey  on  an  innerspring  bed, 
before  he  weighs  the  problem  of  dinner  and  tomorrow's  mileage. 
.  .  .  After  my  second  turn  at  Marine  Circle,  I  retreated  from  Bay 
Street  via  the  Plaza.  I  did  not  pause  again  until  my  car  had  passed 
through  the  gateposts  of  the  Flamingo. 

This  time,  the  sea-breeze  that  always  rose  with  evening  had 
followed  me.  It  sighed  welcome,  among  the  massed  leaves  of  the 
hotel  patio;  the  splash  of  the  fountain  repeated  the  message  in 
softer  tones.  I  surrendered  my  car-keys  to  the  porter  in  the  Moorish 
sentry-box  beside  the  gate — a  handsome  Negro  who  wore  the 
garb  of  a  conquistador,  complete  to  breastplate  and  morion.  The 
second  servant  to  emerge  from  the  grillwork  of  the  hotel  entrance 
was  similarly  attired;  he  clanked  just  a  little  as  he  took  my  bags 
inside. 

The  circular  tiled  lobby  (which  resembled  an  ante-room  at  the 
Alhambra  and  a  lounge  of  a  picture  palace,  in  equal  measure)  re- 
ceived me  with  its  familiar  dignity  unimpaired.  The  lobby  was  pre- 
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cisely  as  I  remembered  it,  including  the  smell  of  disuse.  There  was 
also  something  familiar  about  the  melancholy  clerk  who  offered 
me  the  register,  though  I  realized  he  was  a  stranger.  (It  was  a  re- 
lief to  find  that  the  first  word  I  spoke  in  Mandarine  would  be 
impersonal.  I  was  in  no  mood  for  the  gambit  of  the  native's  re- 
turn.) 

The  elevator,  a  small,  mirrored  room  with  walls  of  red-stamped 
leather,  lifted  me  to  the  top  floor  of  the  hotel.  My  suite,  complete 
with  a  wrought-iron  gallery  that  looked  down  on  the  courtyard, 
retained  its  air  of  gloomy  elegance,  despite  the  spill  of  sun  from 
the  Laguna.  The  silence  in  the  corridor  had  been  absolute;  as  I 
opened  my  bags,  I  could  almost  believe  I  was  the  Flamingo's  only 
guest. 

I  stayed  clear  of  the  telephone  until  I  had  showered — and  ban- 
ished my  youthful  cheviot  in  favor  of  a  suit  of  white  linen,  a  left- 
over from  a  vacation  cruise.  When  I  picked  up  the  receiver,  the 
dusk  had  begun  to  creep  into  the  patio;  the  last  mocking-bird  had 
given  up  his  plagiarism  long  ago,  and  the  only  sound  was  the  hum 
of  traffic  on  Bay  Street,  where  U.S.  i  bisected  the  Old  Dixie  High- 
way. 

Hearing  the  phone  ring  in  the  office  of  the  Bayside  Motel,  I 
studied  my  linen  suit  in  the  slightly  clouded  mirror  above  the 
mantel.  The  sea-breeze  had  grown  a  trifle  chilly — but  I  owed  it 
to  Julia  to  look  my  best. 

It  was  her  voice  that  answered;  somehow,  I  had  not  expected 
her  to  pick  up  the  phone. 

"Bayside  Motel/'  said  Julia.  "We've  no  vacancies." 

"Not  even  for  an  old  friend  from  Florida?" 

I  heard  her  gasp,  before  the  warm,  remembered  laughter  poured 
over  me  like  balm.  "Darling,"  said  Julia,  "you  might  have  prepared 


me." 


"Surely  you  got  my  wire." 

"I've  been  waiting  all  day  for  you.  Where  are  you  now?" 

"At  the  Flamingo,"  I  said.  "When  can  I  see  the  book?" 

"Now,  if  you  like.  I'll  send  it  right  over." 

"Just  for  variety,"  I  said,  "may  I  read  it  on  your  doorstep?" 

"You're  remembering  Paris,  aren't  you  darling?  Don't  remember 
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too  hard — this  is  quite  another  story.  Or  should  I  say  another 
novel?" 

I  found  that  I  was  joining  in  her  laughter:  I  had  not  expected 
memory  to  burgeon  so  quickly  between  us.  "I'm  sure  it's  another 
novel,"  I  said.  "I  hope  it's  better  than  Rue  du  Neant.  It  should  be, 
with  twenty  years  to  help  it  along — " 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "never  mention  time  to  me.  Not  even  by 
telephone.  All  three  of  us  are  ageless." 

I  gave  myself  a  long  look  in  the  mirror.  "So  we  are,"  I  said.  "For- 
give me  if  I've  forgotten."  The  telephone,  I  thought,  is  an  over- 
rated invention.  It  would  have  been  simpler  had  I  gone  straight  to 
the  Bayside  Motel  and  found  her — exactly  as  I  had  done  in  Paris,  at 
the  Closerie  des  Lilas. 

"Is  Tony  with  you?"  I  asked. 

"He  just  phoned  from  St.  Augustine,"  said  Julia.  "He'll  be  com- 
ing in  tonight — with  the  shrimp  fleet.  Didn't  I  write  you  that  he 
was  out  with  the  shrimpers?" 

"You  did  indeed,"  I  said.  Tony,  it  seemed,  had  arrived  in  St. 
Augustine  (after  his  return  journey  in  the  Mickler  truck)  in  time 
to  pick  up  the  fleet  as  it  refueled  in  the  San  Sebastian.  ...  I 
kept  Tony's  schedule  to  myself,  and  made  my  voice  casual  once 
again.  "We  won't  have  too  much  time — if  I'm  to  read  the  whole 
novel." 

"There's  still  time  enough,"  said  Julia.  "Sure  you  won't  be 
more  comfortable  at  the  Flamingo?" 

"Never  mind  my  comfort,"  I  said.  "I've  come  a  long  way  to  see 
you  in  your  habitat.  Don't  disappoint  me." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "have  I  ever  disappointed  you?  Come  to 
me  at  once — what  are  you  waiting  for?" 

It  was  a  shorter  walk  than  I  remembered,  and  I  picked  up  my 
footsteps  only  when  I  realized  that  I  was  lingering  to  make  it  last. 
My  first  stop  had  been  at  the  Civil  War  monument,  to  read  an 
inscription  I  already  knew  by  heart.  I  had  paused  again  before  the 
memorial  of  a  more  recent  conflict,  where  a  gold  star  beside 
Chris  Lowry's  name  reminded  me  that  he  had  died  on  Okinawa, 
just  one  year  after  he  had  achieved  his  ambition  to  be  mayor  of 
Mandarine  .  .  .  Chris  Lowry  seemed  very  near  to  me  this  evening. 
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So  did  Uncle  Bibb,  when  I  stood  just  inside  the  toll-gate  of  the 
Laguna  Bridge  and  stared  hard  at  the  silhouette  of  the  Island, 
across  the  dusk-dimmed  water. 

Thanks  to  the  sand-fills  of  Ponce  de  Leon  Gables,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guess  where  the  camp  had  stood.  Once  again,  I  was  glad 
that  my  uncle  had  not  awaited  this  transformation  of  his  domain. 
I  could  picture  his  exit  quite  clearly,  the  day  the  bank  had  forced 
him  to  surrender  Fishermen's  Rest;  defiant  to  the  end,  and  quite 
wordless  in  his  defiance,  he  had  simply  stepped  into  an  outboard 
and  vanished  in  the  open  sea.  .  .  . 

This,  I  told  myself  firmly,  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  reunion :  with 
Tony  on  his  way  from  St.  Augustine,  I  had  every  reason  for  haste. 
For  the  last  time,  I  forced  myself  to  turn  south  into  Bay  Street  and 
marched  up  the  Coles'  driveway. 

The  massed  neons  on  the  lawn  were  earning  their  keep  to- 
night; bathed  in  pistachio  radiance,  the  Bayside  Motel  was  unreal 
as  some  undersea  Eden,  and  quite  as  inviting.  Even  the  plump  fe- 
male rocking  on  the  veranda,  a  tubby,  white-haired  female  in  a 
cotton  dirndl  and  espadrilles,  could  not  spoil  the  immaculate  se- 
renity. Like  Mandarine  itself,  the  Bayside  Motel  waited  for  night- 
fall with  its  repose  unshaken.  Unlike  Mandarine,  it  seemed  to  float 
free  of  time  and  space,  creating  a  sanctuary  of  its  own. 

I  paused  for  a  last  deep  breath  beneath  the  camphor  tree  at  the 
gate — the  only  item  in  that  electric  bath  to  link  me  with  yester- 
day. Then  I  forced  my  feet  to  carry  me  to  the  veranda. 

The  woman  in  the  rocker  took  a  cigarette  from  her  mouth,  and 
blew  smoke  through  her  nostrils  like  a  relaxed  dragon.  "We've  no 
vacancies,"  she  said.  "You  might  try  the  Casa  Marina  down  the 
street." 

Though  her  voice  left  no  doubts,  I  would  not  allow  myself  to 
believe  it  was  Julia. 

"I  was  told  to  come  here,"  I  said.  "The  manager  promised  to 
take  care  of  me." 

When  Julia  got  to  her  feet,  I  saw  that  she  wasn't  too  plump, 
after  all.  When  she  smiled,  her  face  seemed  years  younger;  the 
aureole  of  snow-white  curls  was  only  an  amusing  decoration,  a 
crown  she  wore  as  gallantly  as  her  manner. 
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"I  said  we  were  ageless,  darling,"  cried  Julia.  "It  isn't  fair  of  you 
to  look  younger  than  ever." 

"It's  only  the  suit,"  I  said.  "Pay  it  no  mind." 

Running  a  little  so  that  we  met  half-way  on  the  veranda  stair, 
she  was  already  in  my  arms. 

iv. 

"Don't  pretend,"  I  said.  "Admit  you  didn't  know  me." 

We  were  in  a  canvas  swing,  and  Julia's  hands  were  warm  in 
mine.  Now  that  I  had  survived  the  shock  of  our  meeting,  I  found 
that  I  was  playing  my  old  part,  with  my  skills  intact.  In  the 
pistachio-green  evening  of  Bay  Street,  I  was  the  matinee  idol  of 
yesteryear,  who  had  trembled  in  the  wings  as  his  command  per- 
formance began;  once  on-stage  I  found  myself  repeating  my  most 
celebrated  role,  without  fluffing  a  line. 

"I  won't  say  it's  been  too  long,"  I  told  her. 

"You've  never  really  left  us,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "Paris  was  only 
yesterday." 

"Tell  me  everything.  Say  you've  been  happy.  I'll  believe  you." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell,"  said  Julia.  "Nothing  you  haven't 
heard  long  ago.  The  book  is  finished.  Does  anything  else  matter?" 

"Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  sooner?" 

"Because  we  had  to  stay  apart,  until  it  was  written.  You  made 
me  see  that  much  in  Paris,  with  Rue  du  Neant" 

"He  published  Rue  du  Neant,"  I  said.  "He  published  Carni- 
val." 

"As  though  those  experiments  were  important.  Have  you  read 
them — or  did  you  know  better?" 

"Of  course  I  read  them." 

"We  can  forget  experiments  tonight,"  said  Julia.  "We  can  forget 
his  years  of  hacking — and  those  dreadful  tourist  features  he  still 
does  for  Ed  Gordon.  This  is  his  real  book;  the  one  we  knew7  he'd 
write  someday.  And  we  mustn't  sit  here  a  moment  longer,  darling. 
You  must  read  it  at  once — " 

The  last  of  my  armor  had  vanished  long  ago;  I  knew  that  I 
was  defenseless  in  her  hands.  But  the  habits  of  years  persisted. 
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I  heard  my  voice  go  on,  as  cautiously  as  though  I  were  sparring 
with  an  author's  agent. 

"Isn't  this  where  I  came  in?"  I  asked. 

"This  isn't  Paris,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "Though  I'll  never  admit 
it,  we  are  a  bit  older.  As  you'll  see  in  a  moment,  we're  infinitely 


wiser. 


I'll  endorse  that  verdict,  sight  unseen,"  I  said.  "There's  just  one 
more  question — will  Tony  mind,  if  I  look  over  his  shoulder?" 

Her  chin  went  up  on  that;  I  understood  the  blaze  in  her  eyes. 
"Tony  and  I  have  never  quarreled,"  she  said.  "I've  tried  to  do  as 
he  wished;  I  even  married  him,  when  we  settled  here — Mandarine 
is  his  town,  and  it  made  things  simpler.  But  I  insisted  that  this 
book  should  go  to  Darby  House,  the  moment  it  was  finished — " 

"In  George's  absence,"  I  said,  "I'll  accept  the  tribute." 

"He  agreed  that  you  should  have  it,"  said  Julia.  "Then  he  went 
off  with  the  shrimpers.  I  think  I've  earned  the  right  to  send  for 
you,  darling — without  asking  anyone's  permission." 

"You  earned  the  right  in  Paris,"  I  said — and  even  now,  I  was 
the  canny  editor,  bargaining  with  an  agent  to  whom  I  had  long 
since  surrendered.  "Look  where  it  landed  us." 

"I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  keep  harking  back  to  Paris,"  said  Julia. 
"Paris  was  only  the  seed-time.  This  is  the  fruit." 

"Lead  the  way,"  I  said.  "I'm  ready  to  sample  it." 

v. 

We  followed  a  loggia  that  connected  the  house  proper  with  the 
southern  wing  of  the  motel.  Julia  paused  here,  in  a  frame  of  bou- 
gainvillea,  and  offered  me  a  wide-eyed  smile  that  could  have  but 
one  meaning.  The  spray  of  vines  concealed  us  from  Bay  Street. 
This  time,  since  she  expected  it  so  clearly,  we  kissed  in  earnest. 

"You've  come  a  long  way  to  help,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "Don't 
think  I'm  not  grateful." 

"Some  habits  die  hard,"  I  said.  "Helping  Tony  Cole  is  one  of 
them." 

"Don't  pretend  it's  the  only  reason  you're  here." 
Or  course  it  isn  t. 
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"I  know  what  your  help  is  worth  today,  Dave  Story."  There 
was  a  new  light  in  her  eyes;  in  another  setting,  it  might  have  been 
called  holy.  "It  isn't  too  late  to  right  the  balance." 

"The  book  will  do  that/'  I  said. 

"Man  does  not  live  by  books  alone/'  said  Julia.  "I  think  you  un- 
derstand— don't  you,  darling?" 

"I'm  trying  hard,"  I  said. 

"He'll  be  launched,  when  that  book  is  published,"  said  Julia. 
"He'll  be  famous — and  my  job  will  be  over.  The  moment  he's  on 
the  best-seller  list,  I'll  be  what  you  want  me  to  be."  She  put  a  fin- 
ger on  my  lips,  before  I  could  speak.  "Don't  say  another  word.  Read 
it — then  we'll  talk.  Really  talk,  darling." 

Time  and  space  had  blurred  while  I  trailed  her  brisk  advance 
down  the  loggia;  the  role  I  had  played  on  the  front  veranda  had 
vanished  from  my  head — so  completely,  I  could  hardly  summon  a 
convincing  ad  lib. 

My  brain  was  still  reeling  when  we  crossed  the  backyard  of  the 
house  and  climbed  the  outer  stairway  of  a  building  I  recognized  as 
the  Cole  garage.  Here,  too,  no  space  had  been  wasted.  The  garage 
itself  had  been  converted  into  yet  another  motel  unit.  What  had 
once  been  a  storeroom  upstairs  was  now  Tony's  den,  with  a  bed- 
room and  cupboard-kitchen  in  a  stilted  lean-to. 

"We  sleep  here  in  the  winter  season,"  said  Julia.  "If  Florida  has 
a  good  tourist  summer,  we  stay  the  year  round.  The  Bayside  Motel 
has  become  an  institution,  darling.  That  no-vacancy  sign  is  up 
from  Thanksgiving  to  the  Fourth  of  July." 

She  lifted  the  jalousies  as  she  spoke,  letting  in  the  afterglow 
from  the  Laguna;  the  room  sprang  alive  as  she  touched  the  light- 
switch.  The  desk  that  Helen  Cole  had  given  Tony  was  here;  so 
were  a  few  of  the  morocco  bindings  that  had  once  graced  the 
shelves  of  the  library.  The  library  itself  (as  I  had  already  noted) 
had  gone  under  the  hammer,  to  become  a  segment  of  the  motel. 

The  rest  of  the  little  room  was  crammed  to  the  bursting  point 
with  souvenirs  of  Tony's  past — the  years  that  all  of  us  had  shared, 
the  time  of  vagabonding  abroad,  the  field-trips  he  had  made  on 
his  own.  Here  was  a  reata  from  Wyoming,  draped  over  a  bull-fight 
poster   from   Madrid;   a   display   of   speakeasy   cards,    framed   in 
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swizzle-sticks  from  Nassau;  photographs  of  Paris  in  the  rain  and 
Provence  in  the  sun.  Tony's  diploma  from  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism hung  above  the  desk,  beside  a  montage  of  features  he  had 
done  for  the  Paris  Herald,  and  his  discharge  papers  from  the  O.S.S. 
All  of  it,  I  realized  instantly,  was  Julia's  handiwork;  it  had  been  a 
labor  of  love  to  create  this  writer's  hideaway,  to  make  it  complete 
to  the  last  detail.  Only  a  cynic  would  dare  to  whisper  that  the 
room  could  also  pass  for  a  dead-end  in  Bohemia.  (I  refused  to 
utter  the  blasphemy,  even  in  my  heart.) 

"You'll  be  quiet  here,"  said  Julia.  "There's  an  eighty-year-old 
couple  underneath — they'll  turn  in  early." 

The  manuscript,  I  noted,  was  in  full  view  this  time — in  the 
precise  center  of  the  desk,  weighed  down  by  an  ashtray  from  the 
Galeries  Lafayette.  I  circled  it  slowly,  without  quite  daring  to 
touch  it,  and  scanned  the  first  exposed  page. 

TITLE  TO  KOM 

A  Novel 
By  Anthony  Cole 

Julia's  typing  had  been  immaculate.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  saw 
that  Tony's  book  was  even  shorter  than  I  had  dared  to  hope. 

"Be  honest,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "Aren't  we  a  long  way  from 
the  Rue  Madeleine?" 

"It's  a  perfect  lair  for  him,"  I  said.  "But  then,  all  your  lairs  have 
been  perfect." 

"That's  the  nicest  thing  I've  heard  in  years,"  said  Julia.  "I'll  be 
waiting  on  the  veranda,"  she  whispered  (was  it  in  deference  to 
the  octogenarians  downstairs?).  "You've  time — but  not  too  much." 

Again,  I  understood  completely.  Tony  had  already  telephoned 
from  St.  Augustine;  allowing  the  maximum  time  for  unloading 
and  refueling,  the  shrimp  fleet  would  be  turning  into  the  Laguna 
before  midnight.  I  glanced  through  the  window  and  found  that  it 
commanded  a  view  of  the  bay,  right  down  to  the  ancient  draw- 
bridge. Julia's  view  would  be  just  as  good  from  the  veranda.  For 
all  her  brave  words,  we  were  still  conspirators,  moving  with  cau- 
tion in  the  shadow  of  Tony  Cole. 

"Do  the  shrimpers  always  blow  for  the  draw?"  I  asked. 
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"The  last  time  he  went  out/'  said  Julia,  "they  made  the  run 
from  Augustine  in  three  hours.  You'd  better  start  reading,  dar- 
ling." 

I  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  adjusted  the  lamp.  "Did  Tony  leave 
things  just  so?" 

"Just  so,"  said  Julia.  "And  no  one's  allowed  in  this  room  but  me. 
Of  course  that's  behind  us  now.  We'll  be  making  new  rules  to- 
morrow." 

"For  all  of  us?" 

"For  all  of  us,"  said  Julia.  "Can  I  say  less?" 

She  closed  the  door  of  that  cramped  and  cheerful  room;  again, 
her  finger  had  touched  my  lips,  to  keep  down  a  declaration  I 
had  had  no  way  of  uttering.  I  sat  quietly  at  Tony's  desk,  watching 
her  cross  the  flagstones  of  the  Coles'  backyard.  I  saw  her  pause 
briefly  to  stare  out  across  the  Laguna,  then  continue  on  her  way. 
Her  chin  was  still  high,  her  sense  of  purpose  unmistakable;  I 
could  not  doubt  that  she  had  meant  every  word  of  her  offer. 

And  then,  as  I  understood  her  at  last,  I  found  myself  laughing 
aloud — so  helplessly,  that  I  was  forced  to  bury  my  head  in  my 
hands,  there  on  the  pillow  of  Tony's  manuscript,  lest  my  gusts  of 
mirth  carry  too  far.  My  breakdown  was  brief:  after  that  first  help- 
less moment  (I  had  been  laughing  and  weeping  in  the  same 
breath),  I  found  that  my  hands  were  steady  enough  to  wipe  away 
my  tears.  Setting  the  Galeries  Lafayette  ashtray  aside,  I  prepared 
to  attack  Tony's  manuscript. 

vi. 

Years  before,  as  a  junior  at  Darby  House,  I  had  learned  to  strike 
the  tempo  of  the  average  reader  when  I  began  a  new  manuscript. 
For  the  first  few  chapters,  I  could  remain  the  credulous  amateur, 
eager  to  be  amused  or  edified,  oblivious  of  detail  that  might  re- 
quire the  blue  pencil.  Later — if  the  book  I  was  testing  seemed 
worthwhile — I  would  read  more  rigorously,  with  hatchet  and 
splicer  poised.  ...  If  I  suspected  by  the  fourth  chapter  (to  take 
a  convenient  point  of  departure)  that  this  manuscript  was  not  for 
George  Darby,  I  could  begin  to  read  by  paragraph,  until  I  reached 
for  a  rejection  slip. 
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This  evening,  as  always,  I  approached  Title  to  Kom  with  my 
surgical  tools  in  readiness.  I  will  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  I  had  no 
impulse  to  skip — in  fact,  I  was  panting  a  bit  at  the  end,  in  my 
effort  to  make  haste  slowly.  .  .  .  My  problem,  as  I  saw  it,  was 
two-fold.  As  a  trained  marathon  runner,  it  was  essential  that  I 
breast  the  tape  before  the  shrimpers  reached  the  Laguna  bridge. 
And  yet  (if  only  for  Julias  sake)  I  could  hardly  emerge  from 
Tony's  den  in  less  than  two  hours. 

On  this  occasion,  my  verdict  was  in  far  sooner. 

The  pattern  of  Title  to  Kom  was  familiar,  but  workable  enough. 
Tony's  hero  (I  had  sensed  as  much  from  the  first  paragraph)  was 
a  poet  with  a  broken  lute.  By  trade,  he  was  a  brilliant  newspaper- 
man (though  he  hated  his  work).  He  had  been  trapped  by  his 
century,  by  his  marriage,  by  his  own  blind  passions;  when  the 
right  woman  appeared  in  Chapter  Four,  her  deliverance  proved  an 
illusion  too.  .  .  .  The  settings  for  this  modern  fable  were  stand- 
ard, but  freshly  observed:  a  sunbleached  house  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  a  war-harried  Washington,  an  out-island  in  the  Bahamas. 
Tony  had  brought  them  to  life  with  offhand  competence.  ...  It 
was  impossible  to  say  as  much  for  the  people  who  inhabited  his 
bright-colored  pages — or  the  problems  from  which  they  recoiled  so 
charmingly. 

The  finale  was  logical  and  unforced.  Like  the  whole  book,  it 
was  readable  enough.  Title  to  Kom  was  a  well-built  novel,  a  novel 
that  approached  brilliance  at  times,  a  novel  with  a  tempo  and  a 
temper  of  its  own.  It  was  a  publishable  novel,  no  less  so  than  a 
score  of  books  that  Darby  House  (and  its  competitors)  would  is- 
sue this  spring.  But  it  was  an  attitude  without  substance.  Like 
the  proofreader's  label  that  Tony  had  chosen  as  its  title,  it  prom- 
ised a  concrete  reality  that  was  not  forthcoming.  In  short,  it  was  a 
graceful  caper  that  no  editor  could  criticize  and  few  readers 
would  buy. 

Had  it  been  an  outright  bad  novel,  with  a  vein  of  vitality  hid- 
den in  the  dross,  I  could  have  cursed  my  trade,  rolled  up  my 
sleeves,  and  planned  ways  to  unearth  it.  But  the  feathery  fabric 
of  Tony's  prose  was  impregnable;  as  I  read,  I  felt  no  urge  to  blue- 
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pencil.  Had  I  been  reading  with  die  author's  full  permission,  I 
could  not  have  improved  a  line:  this  was  Tony's  best. 

Tony's  best,  I  reflected,  had  been  written  and  rewritten  in  this 
pleasant,  cluttered  room,  shadowed  at  every  turn  by  the  land- 
marks of  Tony's  past.  Like  the  room  itself,  Title  to  Kom  was  Bohe- 
mia's dead-end,  a  novel  that  any  good  carpenter  of  our  generation 
could  have  assembled  from  a  newspaper  file  and  his  own  private 
blues.  But  Tony  Cole  was  not  a  carpenter,  as  the  word  is  used  in 
publishing;  even  today,  he  was  not  quite  a  pro. 

I  remembered  Rue  du  Neant — and  how  I  had  wolfed  its  glib 
pages  to  the  obbligato  of  the  Paris  rain.  That  novel  had  been  part 
of  Tony's  juvenilia,  and  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  consign  it 
to  the  flames — but  the  manuscript  I  was  reading  now  was  just  as 
cheerfully  juvenile. 

As  a  working  editor,  I  had  learned  to  discard  most  rules.  It  is  too 
easy  to  say  that  experience  must  be  lived  and  not  imagined 
(though  John  Yoder  was  a  neat  case  in  point).  It  was  unfair  to 
insist  that  the  climate  of  this  room  was  not  the  climate  of  art — 
simply  because  I  was  dissecting  Tony's  work  with  a  trained  eye, 
and  a  mind  that  retained  every  story-line  in  the  world.  .  .  .  But 
the  bitter  fact  outfaced  me  at  every  turn.  Title  to  Kom,  like  the 
scene  of  its  creation,  was  insulated  from  the  world.  Like  its  cre- 
ator, it  was  a  dialogue  that  imitated  life — and  its  performers  had 
no  roots  in  reality. 

I  reviewed  the  author's  own  acting  parts  one  by  one,  like  a 
drama  critic  thumbing  his  scrapbook.  The  high  school  demigod, 
and  the  college  boy  to  end  all  college  boys.  The  newshawk  with 
the  battered  fedora  and  the  perpetual  sneer.  The  epitome  of  the 
Left  Bank,  testing  the  sick  pulse  of  Europe  and  mistaking  its  flut- 
ter for  the  tempo  of  tomorrow.  The  soldier  who  had  never  touched 
a  gun,  watching  a  global  war  from  a  Washington  armchair — I 
had  never  seen  Tony  in  uniform,  but  I  could  fill  in  that  caricature 
with  ease.  .  .  .  The  cosmopolite  of  today,  taking  his  ease  be- 
neath another  palm-tree,  while  he  waited  for  acceptance  of  his 
ersatz  wisdom. 

To  the  outsider,  this  final,  long-drawn  pause  might  well  have 
seemed  the  most  bizarre  of  Tony  Cole's  performances:  ex-friends 
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like  Ed  and  George  could  say,  with  justice,  that  he  had  come  full 
circle.  Yet  it  was  true  that  the  Bayside  Motel  was  a  thumping  suc- 
cess— and  the  setting  fitted  Tony  perfectly.  Though  it  was  unreal 
as  the  light  that  drenched  it,  this  was  his  most  comfortable  retreat. 
Even  an  old  hand  like  myself  (who  had  entered  with  his  eyes 
open  wide)  had  almost  succumbed  to  its  lure:  Julia  had  never 
baited  a  trap  more  expertly. 

It  had  been  quite  like  Julia  to  summon  me  in  this  mysterious 
fashion,  to  place  me  at  Tony's  desk  with  a  definite  deadline  for  my 
surrender — and  for  hers.  Julia,  after  all,  was  only  the  last  of  many 
women  who  had  helped  Tony  to  act  his  parts.  .  .  .  Again,  I  read 
the  solemn  roll-call,  if  only  as  a  tribute  to  his  knack  for  discover- 
ing the  right  girl  at  the  right  moment.  It  had  been  Julia's  task  to 
make  sure  that  the  hiatus  from  mother  to  mistress  to  wife  was 
bridged  without  strain.  But  a  hundred  others  had  served  him  after 
their  fashion — Skippy's  girls  at  Florida,  the  alleged  countess  in 
Monaco,  the  divorcee  at  Eaton's,  Selma  Krutch  at  Columbia,  the 
actress  who  had  strip-teased  so  casually  across  from  the  Record 
morgue. 

A  knight-errant  with  invisible  armor,  he  had  enjoyed  them  all 
— and  remained  untouched  as  Galahad.  He  had  dined  in  the 
world's  great  banquet-halls,  skimmed  its  art  and  its  music,  and 
kept  his  own  essence  pure.  A  grind  named  Dave  Story  had 
coached  him  through  two  universities;  an  acolyte  named  Julia 
would  always  keep  his  laurels  green.  Even  a  workhorse  like  Ed 
Gordon  (who  despised  him)  had  supplied  enough  easy  assign- 
ments to  preserve  the  illusion  that  he  was  a  working  man.  .  .  . 
Now,  at  last,  it  was  time  for  Dave  Story  to  assist  him  once  again 
— to  publish  the  novel  that  was  both  his  chef  d'oeuvre  and  the 
final  proof  of  his  impotence. 

Weighing  the  ashtray  on  my  palm,  I  paced  the  den  a  moment 
more — though  I  had  long  since  admitted  I  was  beaten.  I  could  fore- 
see the  novel's  reception  at  Darby  House,  after  I  had  forced  it 
through — our  worried  huddles  with  the  salesmen,  the  fumble  of 
our  publicity  department  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  (Sheldy's 
knife  would  be  out,  of  course,  and  for  once  I  would  deserve  that 
savage  stiletto.) 
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At  least  it  was  the  kind  of  book  that  critics  dismissed  gently.  By 
using  even"  trick  at  our  command,  we  might  produce  a  spurious 
success,  another  Rue  du  Neant  without  the  sales.  .  .  .  The  rest 
was  crystal-clear — the  vast  indifference  of  a  public  conditioned  to 
stronger  stuff,  the  wails  from  our  auditor,  the  first  edition  remain- 
dered on  the  drugstore  counter.  Clearest  of  all  was  Julia's  blind 
sorrowing,  when  she  found  that  not  even  I  could  merge  dream 
and  fulfillment. 


Vll. 


Thinking  of  Julia,  I  was  not  too  surprised  to  hear  her  voice; 
when  I  peered  through  the  window,  I  saw  that  she  was  standing  in 
the  loggia,  directing  a  pair  of  tourists  to  the  next  motel.  At  that 
slight  remove,  she  sounded  oddly  unfamiliar — until  I  realized 
that  she  was  using  the  Northern  version  of  a  Southern  accent,  a 
backwoods  drawl  that  seemed  as  unreal  to  my  own  ears  as  the 
dialogue  in  a  comic-strip.  The  tourists  (who  had  a  Vermont  license 
on  their  trunk-lid)  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  for  they  were  prolonging 
their  visit  at  the  curb. 

Julia  did  not  even  glance  at  the  garage  window  when  she 
moved  out  of  sight — an  added  proof  that  she  relied  on  my  ability 
to  make  dreams  come  true.  I  collected  my  wits  and  opened  the 
study  door:  a  final  glance  told  me  that  I  had  left  no  sign  of  my 
presence.  The  automatic  lock  clicked  shut:  I  felt  my  heart  contract 
as  I  heard  the  bleat  of  a  boat- whistle,  far  down  the  starlit  Laguna. 

Julia  was  rocking  on  her  veranda  when  I  joined  her,  a  highball 
glass  between  her  palms.  Her  smile  had  never  been  more  trusting 
as  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  meet  mine. 

"Am  I  still  a  good  judge,  darling?"'' 

"It's  wonderful,"  I  said.  "It's  almost  too  wonderful  to  believe." 

I  had  spoken  with  a  catch  in  my  throat,  as  artfully  as  a  politi- 
cian saluting  his  flag.  The  ice  in  her  glass  tinkled:  I  saw  that  her 
hands  were  shaking,  her  eyes  already  wet  with  tears. 

"You'll  publish  it?*' 

"You're  damned  right  we'll  publish  it.  Tony's  our  boy  now. ' 

"He's  always  been  our  boy,"  said  Julia.  She  had  already  moved 
into  my  arms,  careless  of  the  neon  radiance  overhead. 
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Kissing  her  gently,  knowing  that  she,  too,  had  heard  the  ap- 
proach of  the  shrimpers,  I  felt  a  profound  release.  In  a  space  of  sec- 
onds, I  had  discovered  that  I  no  longer  loved  her;  pity  (a  more  pre- 
dictable emotion)  had  moved  in  to  fill  the  void.  It  was  a  pity  that 
would  endure  forever,  now  that  passion's  ghost  had  fled.  I  felt  no 
joy  in  my  emancipation.  Only  the  certainty  that  I  could  make 
things  easier  for  us  both,  if  I  chose  my  words  with  care. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  like  it?" 

"You've  told  me  all  that  matters,"  said  Julia.  She  linked  her  fin- 
gers with  mine,  and  led  me  down  the  driveway.  "Let's  watch  him 
sail  in." 

We  crossed  Bay  Street  in  companionable  silence,  and  turned 
south  along  the  old  coquina  seawall.  I  could  hear  the  winches  on 
the  draw,  and  the  pant  of  engines  as  the  flagship  of  the  fleet  eased 
through.  The  night  was  kind  to  us:  from  this  vantage-point,  we 
could  watch  Tony  enter  the  boat-basin,  yet  remain  invisible.  Be- 
hind us,  an  oleander  hedge  masked  the  street  lamps  on  Bay  Street; 
with  my  hand  still  in  hers,  Julia  moved  closer,  and  drew7  my  arm 
about  her  wTaist. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  while  the  file  of  stumpy  trawlers  chugged 
down  the  bay,  each  with  its  pot  of  charcoal  glowing  on  the  fore- 
deck.  The  net  booms  of  the  little  vessels,  elaborate  as  the  antenna 
of  a  praying  mantis,  seemed  to  rake  the  stars  above  the  Island. 
Somewhere  in  the  fleet,  a  guitar  was  strumming  lazily,  as  though 
the  shade  of  Joe  Canova  had  returned  to  charm  me  with  a  Maho- 
nese  love-song.  Then  (as  Julia's  head  stirred  contentedly  on  my 
shoulder)  I  realized  that  the  voice  belonged  to  Tony  Cole;  I  even 
fancied  I  could  make  out  his  silhouette  atop  a  deck-house. 

"Darling,"  said  Julia.  "It  couldn't  have  happened  in  a  nicer 
way. 

"Shall  we  drive  to  the  Basin  and  pick  him  upr" 

"I  think  not.  If  you  don't  mind,  I've  a  better  plan." 

I  breathed  deep:  it  wTas  a  habit  I  had  acquired  over  the  years, 
wThen  Julia  mentioned  plans.  "Perhaps  you're  right,"  I  said.  "After 
all,  he  doesn't  know  I'm  in  Mandarine." 

"Of  course  I'm  right,"  said  Julia.  "This  is  a  big  moment  for  us 
all;  we  must  make  it  perfect." 
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"What's  your  idea  of  perfection?" 

"Tony  won't  be  too  startled  to  hear  you're  in  Mandarine,"  said 
Julia.  "There's  still  no  reason  to  admit  you've  been  at  the  motel." 

"Will  you  break  the  news  gently?" 

"I'll  say  you  arrived  late,  and  phoned  from  the  Flamingo.  He 
can  bring  you  the  manuscript  tomorrow." 

"You'll  explain  why  I'm  here?" 

"Of  course,  darling,"  said  Julia  patiently.  "I  sent  for  you,  be- 
cause I  was  positive  you'd  want  the  book." 

The  last  of  the  shrimp-boats  had  passed  the  seawall  now,  and 
circled  the  channel-buoy.  One  by  one,  they  were  entering  the 
boat-basin  on  the  Island  side  of  the  Laguna. 

"You  won't  mind  waiting  one  more  night,"  said  Julia. 

"Not  if  you  feel  it's  best." 

"Have  you  thought  of  a  publication  date?" 

"We  can  try  for  late  spring,"  I  said.  "If  there's  a  chance  for  a 
club,  we'll  postpone  until  fall."  I  bit  my  tongue  on  the  words:  I 
had  not  meant  to  yield  so  soon  to  the  mythology  of  my  trade.  Con- 
sidering the  feather-weight  content  of  Title  to  Kom,  a  book-club 
sale  was  a  chance  too  remote  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

"Late  spring  will  do  nicely,"  said  Julia.  "The  motel  can  run  it- 
self from  May  to  November." 

"Will  you  come  to  New  York?" 

"We'll  have  to,"  said  Julia.  "There'll  be  interviews,  won't 
there?  Will  you  put  him  on  television?" 

"It's  quite  likely." 

"Once  the  reviews  are  in,  he'll  probably  be  taking  off  for  Suva." 

"Suva?" 

"The  Fiji  Islands,"  said  Julia.  "Tony  has  wanted  to  visit  Fiji 
all  his  life.  I  promised  he  could  go,  the  moment  we  could  afford 
it." 

"You  can  afford  it  now." 

"Will  you  give  him  a  party  on  publication  day?" 

"George  will  arrange  one,  if  you  like." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "what  I'd  like  doesn't  matter.  I'm  only 
thinking  of  a  proper  start  for  the  book — and  a  proper  change  for 
Tony." 
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"Fiji  should  be  a  proper  change  for  anyone,"  I  said.  "How  long 
will  you  be  staying  there?" 

"I  never  join  Tony  on  field-trips,"  said  Julia.  "It  would  be  the 
ideal  time  to  come  to  you — if  you  still  want  me." 

'Til  always  want  you,"  I  said — and  kissed  her,  long  and  hard, 
there  in  the  acrid  ambush  of  the  oleanders.  (Now's  the  time,  I 
told  myself.  Now's  your  only  chance.) 

"He'll  call  at  the  Flamingo  tomorrow,"  said  Julia.  "With  the 
manuscript.  We  can  plan  the  rest  later." 

"Stay  a  moment  more,"  I  said — and  even  in  my  panic  I  could 
admire  the  note  of  urgency  I  had  produced.  "We  must  talk  this 
out. 

"As  though  we  ever  had  to  talk  things  out." 

"This  can't  go  on,"  I  said.  "Can't  you  see  why?" 

"Darling,  you  promised  to  publish  the  book." 

"We'll  publish  the  book,"  I  said.  "But  I  can't  take  you  away  from 
Tony.  He's  going  to  need  you  more  than  ever." 

She  left  my  arms — and  I  saw  that  she  was  dissolved  in  tears. 
"No  one  can  be  that  unselfish,  Dave  Story.  Not  even  you." 

"One  for  all  and  all  for  one,"  I  said.  "It's  a  poor  rule  that  doesn't 
work  three  ways." 

"You're  quite  right,  of  course,"  said  Julia.  "He  might  have  sur- 
vived failure  without  me.  He'd  never  survive  success." 

"You  weren't  so  wise  in  Paris,"  I  said. 

"Perhaps  I've  grown  up  after  all,"  said  Julia.  "Perhaps  it's  even 
time  I  admitted  it." 

Maturity,  I  reflected,  is  a  word  of  many  meanings.  I  had  acquired 
the  solid  outer  shell  long  ago;  I  had  never  felt  grown-up  inside  un- 
til I  stood  back  a  pace  to  watch  Julia  leave  the  oleanders  and  step 
into  the  circle  of  a  street  lamp.  With  that  motion,  I  could  feel 
her  release  me,  as  tangibly  as  though  a  bond  had  snapped. 

"It's  wonderful  to  be  wanted,"  she  said.  "But  his  books  are  more 
important — aren't  they,  darling?" 

"Far  more  important." 

"There'll  be  others  now.  A  whole  body  of  work — " 

"There'll  be  others,"  I  said.  Once  more,  I  spoke  from  the  heart. 
Good,  bad  or  indifferent,  there  is  nothing  like  a  published  book 
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to  beget  another;  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  all  publishers  learn  to 
face. 

We  crossed  Bay  Street  again,  and  paused  in  the  shadow  of  the 
camphor  tree.  "Tell  me  one  thing  more/'  said  Julia.  "Are  you 
happy — just  as  you  are?" 

"Is  anyone?" 

"Tell  me  truly,"  said  Julia.  "It's  much  too  late  to  lie." 

"Let's  say  I'm  learning — that  I'm  doing  what  I  was  meant  to  do. 
Does  that  make  us  even?" 

"More  than  even,  darling,"  said  Julia.  "I'm  afraid  you  must  go 
back  to  the  Flamingo  now.  He  may  arrive  at  any  moment." 

We  parted  on  that  note,  with  a  quick  pressure  of  her  hand  on 
mine.  At  the  corner,  where  Bay  Street  joined  the  Plaza,  I  turned 
for  a  final  look  at  the  Bayside  Motel.  Julia  had  entered  her  office, 
but  I  could  make  out  her  shadow  against  the  translucent  glass  wall; 
when  I  saw  the  chin  lift  proudly,  I  knew  that  tonight  had  been  the 
greatest  of  her  victories. 

In  the  Flamingo  lobby,  I  was  astounded  to  find  that  it  was 
hardly  nine  o'clock.  Music  still  issued  from  the  fluted  archway 
that  gave  onto  the  dining-room,  but  I  turned  firmly  to  the  lift:  weak 
though  I  was  after  my  emancipation,  I  had  no  need  of  food  or 
drink.  For  a  moment,  I  stood  on  the  balcony  of  my  suite  and  looked 
across  the  hotel  patio  at  the  roofs  of  Mandarine.  The  streets  were 
already  dark  (Mandarine  is  a  railroad  town,  and  its  citizens  retire 
early).  I  found  that  I  was  desperately  tired;  my  knees  seemed  to 
buckle  when  I  entered  the  bedroom.  Only  an  hour  ago,  I  had  ex- 
pected to  toss  the  night  away;  instead,  I  slept  instantly,  with  no 
memory  of  reaching  the  pillow. 

The  only  dream  that  troubled  me  came  toward  morning,  when 
a  red  glare  invaded  my  eyelids,  as  though  sunrise  had  spread  over 
the  Laguna,  hours  before  its  time.  As  the  dream  moved  toward 
nightmare,  I  felt  this  was  the  mouth  of  hell,  waiting  to  devour  me 
for  my  towering  lies.  Tony's  face  was  plain  in  that  unearthly 
light,  a  younger,  handsomer  Tony  than  I  had  ever  known;  his 
white-haired  mother  stood  close  beside  him,  with  her  arm  about 
his  shoulder.  Only  it  was  Julia,  not  Helen  Cole — and  Julia  was 
still  smiling  when  they  vanished  in  that  red  inferno. 
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Vlll. 

The  phone  rang  at  nine:  the  too-Southern  voice  that  ad- 
dressed me  seemed  oddly  familiar.  For  a  moment  I  was  sure  that 
Julia  had  wakened  me,  using  the  singsong  drawl  I  had  overheard 
at  the  motel. 

"Nyan  o'clock,  Mr.  Story.  Did  you  sleep  well?" 

Remembering  that  I  had  left  a  call  for  nine,  I  realized  it  was  the 
operator  downstairs.  "Quite  well,  thank  you,"  I  said;  I  hoped  that 
I  had  not  sounded  too  resentful. 

"Were  you  wakened  by  the  fiah?" 

I  was  alert  enough  now,  though  my  voice  lagged  behind  my 
brain.  "Did  the  Flamingo  catch  fire?" 

"No  indeed.  It  was  Miz  Cole's  place.  The  Bayside  Motel. 
Burned  clean  to  the  ground." 

"Was  anyone  hurt?" 

"Only  Mr.  Cole — and  he  wasn't  hurt  bad.  Most  all  the  folks 
had  hit  the  road.  Miz  Cole  roused  up  the  rest." 

"You  seem  well-informed,"  I  said. 

"Sho,"  said  the  operator.  "Miz  Cole  herself  is  right  hyah  be- 
side me — ready  to  pay  you  a  visit.  I  said  we  couldn't  waken  you 
till  nyan." 

"Send  her  up  at  once." 

I  dressed  in  haste,  without  pausing  to  think.  There  was  a  dis- 
creet rap  on  the  door  while  I  was  knotting  my  tie;  I  opened  it  to 
admit  a  Negro  waiter  with  breakfast-service  on  a  trolley.  Julia  was 
emerging  from  the  passenger-lift  across  the  hall:  her  smile  was  as 
fresh  as  the  morning. 

"I  ordered  for  us  both,  Dave,"  she  said.  "The  waiter  can  serve  it 
while  you  finish  dressing."  She  swept  into  my  parlor  behind  the 
trolley,  as  calmly  as  though  we  had  shared  a  hundred  meals  at 
the  Flamingo. 

"Tell  me  about  Tony.  Is  he — ?" 

"Go  right  ahead  with  your  dressing,"  she  said.  "We  can  talk 
through  the  bedroom  door." 

Her  eyes  commanded  me,  as  easily  as  they  controlled  the  waiter, 
who  had  begun  to  set  out  the  plates  on  a  sun-dappled  table  in  the 
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balcony  archway.  Shuffling  into  my  coat  in  the  bedroom,  I  studied 
Julia  in  the  mirror  above  the  parlor  mantel.  She  had  gone  to  the 
throne-chair  that  was  the  highlight  of  the  room;  I  watched  her  set- 
tle there  with  her  grace  intact.  A  cigarette  was  between  her  lips; 
when  she  leaned  forward  to  accept  a  light  from  the  departing 
waiter,  she  had  made  the  suite  her  own. 

"He's  gone,  darling,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  you'd  better  pour  the 
coffee;  I'm  still  a  trifle  dizzy." 

I  hastened  to  her  side  as  she  continued  to  rest  tranquily  in  the 
throne-chair.  "Shall  I  call  a  doctor?" 

"Of  course  not:  I'm  perfecdy  well." 

"What  about  Tony?" 

"The  firemen  rescued  him  in  time,"  said  Julia.  "All  he  did  was 
breathe  a  little  smoke." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"At  the  hospital,"  said  Julia,  with  that  same  relaxed  calm.  "Dr. 
Sprague  put  him  under  an  opiate.  But  that's  just  to  make  him  rest; 
he'll  be  out  tomorrow." 

"Now  tell  me  what  really  happened." 

"Darling,  you  know  exactly  what  happened;  don't  look  so  con- 
fused." 

"Can  you  blame  me?"  I  said.  "After  all,  it's  the  first  time  he's 
burned  down  a  house  to  destroy  a  manuscript." 

"Keep  on,"  said  Julia.  "You're  doing  wonderfully." 

"It's  your  story,"  I  said.  "Tell  it  your  way." 

"Darling,  you've  already  put  it  in  a  nutshell." 

"Does  he  know  I'm  in  Mandarine?" 

"Of  course  he  doesn't,"  said  Julia.  "And  I  don't  think  he 
should." 

I  continued  to  study  her  carefully.  The  room  was  flooded  with 
sunlight,  but  she  seemed  younger  by  day;  the  toss  of  her  head  was 
infinitely  assured.  "We've  nothing  to  worry  about,"  she  said.  "Be- 
lieve me,  I  can  handle  this,  if  you  go  back  to  New  York  at  once." 

"Tell  it  your  way,"  I  said.  "I'll  try  not  to  interrupt." 

Julia  put  down  her  coffee-cup,  and  took  my  hand  in  hers.  "That 
isn't  all,  darling.  You  must  stay  in  New  York." 

"Only  if  you  insist,"  I  said. 
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Julia  pressed  my  hand  to  her  lips.  "No  one  saw  you  at  the 
motel.  That  switchboard  girl  is  from  Georgia:  she  has  no  idea 
who  you  are.  Believe  me,  there's  no  harm  done — but  Tony  must 
never  know  you  were  in  Mandarine." 

I  settled  on  a  hassock  at  her  feet.  "So  he  burned  the  book,"  I 
said.  "Why  don't  you  begin  there?" 

"He  burned  the  book,"  said  Julia. 

"Take  your  time,"  I  said.  "Would  you  like  a  brandy?" 

"Not  now,  since  you're  taking  the  news  so  wonderfully."  She 
offered  me  her  most  pleading  smile.  "You'll  go  on  being  wonder- 
ful, won't  you?" 

"I'll  do  my  best." 

'The  shrimpers  brought  in  a  record  catch,"  said  Julia.  "Tony 
stayed  at  the  Basin  to  help  them  celebrate.  You'll  remember  what 
those  celebrations  can  be." 

"All  too  well." 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "you  are  still  with  me?" 

"I've  never  left  you  for  a  moment." 

"Five  in  the  morning  is  the  noisiest  hour  in  a  motel,"  said  Julia. 
"I  couldn't  pretend  to  be  sleeping  when  he  came  in,  with  a  jug  of 
Cuban  rum.  We  sat  and  talked  awhile." 

"About  me?" 

"Of  course  not;  I  was  saving  you  for  daylight.  About  Title  to 
Kom." 

I  saw  that  she  was  in  her  stride  now,  and  had  no  wish  to  break 
in.  Still,  I  felt  I  must  ask  one  question  more,  if  only  for  my  private 
records. 

"How  long  had  Tony  been  at  sea?" 

"Seven  whole  days." 

"No  shore  duty?" 

"No,  darling;  you  know  how  those  shrimpers  make  their  catch." 

So  Tony  had  said  nothing  of  his  journey  North:  I  could  feel 
my  nerve-ends  uncoil  at  the  knowledge.  "I  still  don't  understand," 
I  said.  "Why  did  he  put  to  sea  at  all?" 

"It's  the  only  way  he  can  clear  his  head  when  a  book  is  fin- 
ished," said  Julia.  "The  only  way  he  can  forget  it." 

"He  didn't  forget  this  one." 
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"No,  darling.  When  he  went  down  to  the  Basin  a  week  ago, 
he'd  made  up  his  mind  to  send  you  the  manuscript.  At  five  this 
morning,  he  decided  it  wasn't  good  enough." 

"A  perfectionist  to  the  end,"  I  said. 

"Exactly,"  said  Julia.  "He  felt  it  needed  redoing." 

I  breathed  deep,  to  brace  myself  for  my  next  thumping  false- 
hood. "I  think  he  was  dead  wrong,"  I  said.  "Title  to  Kom  was  a 
fine  novel,  just  as  it  stood.  It  may  have  been  a  great  one." 

"This  morning  at  five,"  said  Julia,  "I  used  those  very  words.  But 
he  wasn't  listening." 

A  perfectionist  to  the  end.  I  let  the  words  echo  in  my  brain  in 
a  kind  of  obbligato  as  Julia's  quiet  voice  went  on.  All  my  life,  I  had 
defended  Tony  Cole  from  his  enemies.  People  had  called  him  a 
leech  and  a  poseur — and  they  had  been  right.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  monumental  double-dealings;  he  had  been  blamed  for  a 
self-interest  that  passed  all  bounds.  But  even  the  worst  of  those 
enemies  could  hardly  deny  that  his  consistency  had  been  magnifi- 
cent. A  dreamer  in  the  manner  born,  he  had  kept  his  dreams  invi- 
olate by  the  simplest  of  devices;  a  practical  dreamer,  he  would 
hold  fulfillment  at  arm's  length  forever. 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "are  you  listening?" 

"With  bowed  head,"  I  said — and  this  time,  I  meant  every  word. 

Tony,  it  seemed,  had  wandered  out  to  his  den  when  their  dis- 
cussion before  dawn  had  ended;  Julia  had  known  (quite  without 
asking)  that  he  would  burn  his  manuscript  in  his  iron  waste- 
basket  before  he  slept.  For  years,  this  had  been  ritual:  since  they 
had  settled  on  Bay  Street,  she  had  emptied  that  basket  a  dozen 
times,  when  the  ashes  had  risen  to  the  brim.  .  .  .  Once  before, 
she  had  smelled  smoke  in  time.  This  morning,  he  had  placed  the 
basket  in  the  open  window-frame  before  applying  the  match. 

Julia  had  fallen  asleep  as  the  roar  of  departing  cars  had  subsided 
below;  Tony  had  dropped  off  in  the  study  armchair.  The  fire  had 
licked  up  at  a  window-curtain,  which  had  blown  free  in  the 
strong  breeze  from  the  Laguna,  igniting  the  south  wing  of  the 
motel.  It  had  been  impossible  to  control  the  flames. 

"Most  of  our  overnight  tourists  had  gone,"  said  Julia.  'We  got 
the  others  out,  and  didn't  lose  a  suitcase.  But  the  garage  was  the 
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first  to  burn.  And  Tony  insisted  on  going  back  for  his  journalism 
diploma.  You  can  picture  the  rest;  don't  make  me  tell  you." 

"You're  taking  this  bravely,"  I  said. 

"How  else  can  I  take  it?" 

Again,  I  spoke  only  for  the  record;  I  hoped  it  would  be  my  last 
lie  of  the  morning.  "You  lost  a  best  seller,"  I  said.  "The  kind  of 
best  seller  that  doesn't  come  often  to  a  novelist.  At  least  it  was  a 
privilege  to  read  the  manuscript." 

"Tony  wants  more  than  success,"  she  said.  "That's  all  I'm  think- 
ing of  now." 

"He  can't  go  to  Fiji." 

"Of  course  he  can,  if  he  likes." 

"What  will  you  use  for  cash?" 

She  gave  me  a  quick,  shrewd  look;  for  a  fleeting  instant,  I  was 
sure  that  a  brand-new  woman  had  leaped  into  Julia's  skin.  "The 
motel  was  insured,"  said  Julia.  "Don't  think  I'm  quite  mad.  To- 
morrow I'm  picking  up  a  check  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
at  the  bank." 

"Two  hundred  thousand?" 

"Darling,"  said  Julia,  "I  told  you  we  were  a  going  concern." 

"Do  you  plan  to  rebuild?" 

"I've  already  phoned  an  architect  in  Jacksonville,"  said  Julia. 
"If  you  can  keep  a  secret,  darling — it's  a  blessing  that  old  house 
was  leveled;  Tony  was  dreadfully  upset  when  strangers  bedded 
down  in  his  mother's  parlor."  She  was  smiling  faintly  now,  at  a 
crotchet  she  could  not  share.  "Of  course  we'll  lose  the  rest  of  the 
season;  but  we'll  be  ready  for  guests  by  next  November.  I'm  put- 
ting stall  showers  in  each  unit,  complete  air-conditioning  and 
Beautyrests — " 

"All  this  and  Fiji  too?" 

"Perhaps  Fiji's  a  bit  far  right  now,"  said  Julia.  "He  can  have  two 
months'  holiday  in  Nassau,  or  Montego  Bay;  he'd  only  be  under- 
foot while  I'm  working  with  the  builders." 

"You'll  let  him  go  alone?" 

"A  writer  always  goes  to  his  work  alone,"  said  Julia. 

"You  just  called  it  a  holiday." 

"A  slip  of  the  tongue,  darling.  Writers  never  take  holidays,  do 
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they?  No  matter  where  he  goes,  it's  just  another  field-trip  for 
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iony. 

''Even  if  he  moves  in  with  the  first  woman  to  cross  his  path?" 

"I  won't  mind,"  said  Julia.  "Not  if  he  takes  his  tape  recorder." 

"What  if  he  doesn't  come  back?" 

"He  always  has.  And  you  needn't  look  so  tragic;  this  is  our 
luckiest  day  since  he  left  the  O.S.S." 

"Only  if  you're  happy,"  I  said. 

"I  want  him  to  succeed.  I  always  will.  But  he  must  succeed  in 
his  own  way — not  yours  or  mine." 

"You  might  answer  my  question,"  I  said. 

"Of  course  I'm  happy,"  said  Julia.  "Haven't  you  given  me  a  rea- 
son?" 

"Because  I  said  we'd  take  the  book?" 

"Because  you  came  back  when  I  asked.  Because  I  know  you'd 
come  again.  Only  you  mustn't — it's  his  turn  to  come  to  you." 

"I'll  be  waiting,"  I  said. 

"Be  happy  while  you  wait,"  she  said.  "You've  earned  the  right." 
She  had  risen  from  the  throne-chair;  her  kiss,  as  always,  was  a 
greeting,  never  a  goodbye. 

"I  must  get  back  to  the  hospital,  darling,"  she  said.  "That  mor- 
phine won't  last  forever." 


IX. 


That  night  in  Connecticut,  it  was  snowing  hard;  I  would  have 
stalled  a  dozen  times  without  chains.  Finding  my  car  where  the 
garageman  had  promised  to  leave  it  (in  the  shelter  of  the 
machine-shop  carport)  had  been  my  first  break  when  I  de- 
scended from  the  five-twelve.  My  second  came  when  I  saw  that 
Mary  had  sanded  our  driveway.  Thanks  to  the  added  traction,  I 
had  made  the  garage  in  high,  without  advertising  my  arrival  to 
the  storm-lashed  house  beyond. 

I  sat  under  the  wheel  for  a  long  time,  watching  the  fat  white 
flakes  dance  on  the  turnaround.  My  mission  was  accomplished:  of 
that,  there  could  be  no  lingering  doubt.  It  still  astounded  me  to 
find  that  I  had  returned  to  my  point  of  departure. 

There  are  a  hundred  ways  to  record  the  log  of  one's  life  voyage; 
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I  had  done  my  best  to  recall  my  own  accurately — and  now  that  I 
was  back  in  my  own  garage,  I  saw  that  not  even  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land could  have  had  a  more  bizarre  journey.  By  what  special  mir- 
acle had  I  escaped  the  reefs  that  had  wrecked  so  many  others,  the 
backwaters  where  better  vessels  were  gathering  barnacles  into  eter- 
nity? Who  but  myself  would  believe  that  I  had  charted  that 
voyage  without  sextant  or  compass,  and  still  reached  High  Haven 
without  foundering? 

Sitting  under  my  wheel,  letting  the  chill  of  the  winter  night 
steal  down  to  my  fingertips,  I  said  a  prayer  for  Chris  Lowry,  the 
first  to  convince  me  that  life  was  more  important  than  the  yachts 
I  had  built  on  that  ancient  typewriter  in  my  uncle's  boat-house.  I 
blessed  Eunice  Canova  (who  had  made  that  lesson  stick),  Cooter 
Wiley  (who  had  first  brought  me  to  the  attention  of  Tony  Cole) 
— and  Tony  himself,  that  prince  of  rascals  (who,  for  reasons  all 
his  own,  had  spirited  me  from  Mandarine  to  Manhattan). 

Once  more,  I  marveled  at  my  special  might-have-beens,  and  the 
ease  with  which  I  had  escaped  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  fight 
with  Cooter,  Tony  and  I  would  never  have  joined  forces.  Save  for 
Julia  (and  a  chance  meeting  on  the  Havana  Special)  I  might  have 
abandoned  that  partnership.  In  sophomore  year,  had  Horace  Peck 
punished  me  as  I  deserved,  I  would  surely  have  returned  to  the 
Island — where  I  would  have  learned  to  hold  the  world  at  arm's 
length,  as  efficiently  as  Uncle  Bibb.  ...  I  would  never  have  dis- 
covered how  good  a  friend  George  Darby  could  be,  had  Julia  failed 
to  seduce  George  in  her  Claremont  Avenue  walkup.  Had  Tony 
surrendered  the  manuscript  of  his  first  novel,  instead  of  consigning 
it  to  the  flames,  I  might  be  married  to  Julia  today. 

A  cold  far  deeper  than  the  January  storm  settled  about  my  heart. 
It  was  hard  to  admit  that  a  life  could  be  changed  by  the  lick  of 
flames  in  a  Paris  stove,  or  the  hospitality  of  a  New  York  daybed. 
It  was  harder  still  to  throw  in  the  sponge  at  last,  to  admit  that  the 
sleight-of-hand  of  fiction  (which  is  my  stock  in  trade)  could  do 
no  more  than  suggest  why  I  was  here  tonight. 

Just  before  my  teeth  began  chattering,  I  carried  my  valise  to  the 
shelter  of  the  side  porch.  Making  a  wide  circle,  I  tiptoed  across 
the  lawn  (though  there  was  no  need  to  tiptoe  on  that  blanket  of 
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white)  and  peered  through  the  French  window.  Emil  Jannings  in 
his  heyday  could  have  moved  with  no  greater  stealth  when  he 
crept  up  to  spy  on  the  family  he  had  lost  forever.  Not  that  I  felt  in 
the  least  like  Jannings  now.  Tonight,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  lights  of  High  Haven  were  the  lights  of  home. 

Incredible  as  it  seemed,  I  had  stood  on  this  exact  spot  four  days 
ago,  to  gape  at  Tony  Cole  in  my  best  armchair.  Gail  was  burrowed 
in  that  armchair  tonight,  with  her  homework  in  her  lap  and  her 
thoughts  far  afield;  Mary  sat  in  the  love-seat,  with  a  detective 
story  in  her  hand  and  her  concentration  complete.  Or  so  I  thought 
until  she  lifted  her  eyes,  snatched  off  the  horn-rims  she  used  for 
reading,  and  saw  me  standing  there,  with  only  the  frosted  pane  be- 
tween us.  I  shook  the  snow  from  my  hatbrim,  and  stepped  into  the 
warm  living  room. 

"The  prodigal  returns  on  schedule,''  I  said. 

"Why  didn't  you  call,  Dave?" 

"I  wanted  to  surprise  you,"  I  said. 

Gail  was  already  exploring  the  pockets  of  my  overcoat.  "Did 
you  bring  a  present,  Daddy?" 

"It's  in  my  suitcase,"  I  said. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  trip?"  asked  Mary. 

"I  brought  back  a  book,"  I  said.  "That's  par  for  the  course." 

"Can  I  get  your  suitcase  now,  Daddy?" 

"It's  on  the  side  porch,"  I  said. 

When  Gail  had  gone,  I  kissed  Mary  in  earnest,  and  held  her 
at  arm's  length.  She  was  still  frowning  a  little,  but  I  knew  that  she 
had  enjoyed  my  dash  of  melodrama.  Now  that  I  had  a  second  sur- 
prise in  store,  I  intended  to  savor  it  fully. 

"Why  are  you  staring,  Dave?  Have  I  changed  in  four  days?" 

"You'll  never  change,"  I  said. 

"Why  didn't  you  phone?" 

"There  wasn't  time,"  I  said.  "I  had  just  five  minutes  at  Grand 
Central — and  I  needed  that  to  talk  to  Schuyler  Grove.  He's  prom- 
ised to  get  me  in  the  club-car." 
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